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PEEFACE. 



This volume, without pretending to be a systematic 
treatise, is something more than a casual collection of 
essays. Of the two parts of which it consists, the first 
is new ; the second contains some essays which 
appeared in the * Fortnightly Keview,' and which are 
now republished with the courteous consent of the 
Publishers and Editor.^ These have now been re- 
arranged, condensed, and revised, I have so little 
taste for a medley of published articles, that, in spite of 
constant invitation, I should still hesitate to present 
them in a permanent form, were it not that those now 
offered to the pubhc were originally written on a 
regular plan, to urge a particular policy. I withheld 
them from collection in a volume until circumstances 
might permit me to work them into a whole, and set 
forth the principles on which they were written. This 
I am now enabled to do ; and, as the spirit in which 

* It is impossiMe for me to express fully the obligations of every 
kind which I owe to my friend, John Morlet. 
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they originated may not have been apparent when 
issued separately at long intervals, I have tried to 
explain this in some connected Thoughts on the 
Theory of Government. 

With regard to the Second Part, I am very con- 
scious that nothing can make a collection of political 
articles a methodical work. They must necessarily 
contain mattei-s of temporary interest, much that is 
discontinuous, and a good deal of sameness. The 
political writer, like the public speaker, who thinks 
he has anything to recommend, must urge his views 
upon any audience he can find, on every occasion that 
occurs, and with any illustration he can obtain. 
These papers were written with a pohtical, not with a 
literary purpose ; and that purpose may be described as 
the consideration, independent of party or class, of the 
sources of efficiency in government. The present time 
seems especially favourable to reflection upon such a 
theme.^ 

There is one construction against which I am 
anxious to guard my meaning. In advocating vigorous 
government, I might be supposed to favour arbitrary 
power ; and in urging energetic legislation, I might 
seem to exaggerate the sphere of Law. Both are the 
reverse of my contention. A very vigorous govern- 

^ It concerns myself rather than the public, but there are reasons 
why I take the opportunity of saying that, with the exception of a few 
papers published many years ago, I have never written upon politics or 
on anything else without signing my name. 
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ment may be scrupulously oareful to do nothing in the 
spirit of violence ; whilst a very vacillating government 
is often restlessly oppressive. I certainly do not wish 
to see authority invested with any greater force ; for it 
is sometimes too harshly exerted, as it is. It is a very 
diflerent thing to wish that the power of the nation, 
when used at all, should be guided by decision of 
purpose and systematic skill. 

Again, as to the sphere of legislative interference, 
far from desiring to see it extended, there are many 
subjects which I wish to see wholly withdrawn from 
government control, and left to their own free growth. 
It would no doubt be better for all concerned, if the 
sphere of legislation were much reduced, whilst, what 
is attempted, were done in a more scientific way. 
They are far from encouraging the high-handed spirit 
in administration, or the meddlesome habit in Parlia- 
ment, who ca,ll only for system and efficiency in 
Government, as well as Legislation. 

March 20, 1875. 
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PART I. 

THOUGHTS ON THE THEOllY OF 
GOVEENMENT. 



CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTORY. 

These essays were designed to invite attention to the 
conditions which good government must fulfil, rather 
than to discuss the manner in which pohtical rights 
should be enjoyed. How to reorganise our govern- 
ing machinery from within is, I hold, a question more 
urgent, perhaps it is a question more easy of solution, 
than how our Constitution shall be reconstructed from 
without. For almost two generations political activity 
has exhausted its resoiu'ces in promoting or resisting 
projects for the redistribution of power. In the 
meantime the efficiency of government itself has too 
often been neglected by both parties alike ; and the 
things which government ought to do were commonly 
forgotten, whilst all were contending how political 
rights should be shared. They who were struggling 
for the possession of power had no mind to consider 
the defects which were all that time accumulating 
within and around the very prize of contention ; nor 
did they care to reflect how decrepit a thing that 
poUtical power might prove when they had finally 
secured it for themselves. It would be, I am assured, 
to more purpose, and I think it would be easier, were 

b2 
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our aim to become that of raising government itself to 
the level of its actual duties — duties which we see to be 
pei^petually increasing in difficulty, for they daily be- 
come more delicate and yet more complex, whilst the 
contest as to who shall undertake them is continually 
increasing in fury. In such a condition of things I 
tliink it may be usefid from time to time to reflect 
upon the truths which are covered, and sometimes 
overwhelmed, beneath the ebb and flow of i-eciu'rent 
political tempests. From time to time I think we may 
usefully examine the conditions which all institutions 
must obey, and the primary principles which inform 
all phases of political life. My object will be satisfied 
if in these pages there be found any line, which may 
sei-ve to promote the attention of any reader, towards 
what seems to me the true, but, alas ! almost obsolete 
j)roblem in politics — how out of the debris of institu- 
tions, half-feudal and half-democratic, to construct an 
efficient engine of government. 

This subject may be handled, one would think, 
by any man who cares for his countiy, without the 
necessity of assuming the traditional badges of Con- 
servative or Liberal camp. That Conservatism which 
clings to the names and externals of institutions we 
need hardly concern ourselves to satisfy. We are not 
careful to answer those who hold that the machinery 
of our State administration is as perfect, as the theory 
of the Constitution itself. I shall assume, and I care 
for no reader who will not so far go with me as to 
assume, that the ways in which our laws are made, 
expounded, and administered have in them much that 
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id wasteful and vicious, that Government is constantly- 
inadequate to deal with admitted national requirements, 
that such political government as survives goes its 
course with strange looseness of discipline, towards 
aims mostly fortuitous, on a tenure consciously pre- 
carious. I shall assume that our legislative machinery 
is misystematic, our State action uncertain, vacillating, 
and very often haphazard ; that the whole political 
atmosphere of the time is one of unstable equilibiium 
charged with ambiguous elements. They who are 
satisfied not only with the Constitution under which 
we live, but also wdth the way in which its constituent 
parts perform their functions, who think this England 
of to-day to be not merely a prosperous and a quiet 
country, but to present to the world a pattern of 
political efficiency and social stability, are welcome to 
salute me by the name of * anarchist * or * absolutist,* 
or by any other name which they may think more 
exi)ressive of divergent opinion. I trust not to incur 
either reproach from those of any poUtical belief, who 
honestly desire a more scientific engine of government 
than that which the political conflicts of two centuries 
have left half shapen in our hands. 

The first step towards any improvement must be 
to recognise the truth about our actual system. In 
what is not so much a system as an accretion of ex- 
pedients, compromises, and adaptations, our obvious 
duty is to look at the reaUties behind the veil of 
convention and usage ; to test the true working power 
of forces apart from their nominal or official strength ; 
to gauge the efficient bearing capacity of the venerable 
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de\ices which served as the piers of the original con- 
struction. The parody of Conservatism, which clings 
to names as if they were things, which struggles to 
preserve the forms of institutions by forswearing the 
principles they exist to foster, which calls in the spirit 
of anarchy in order to defend the symbols of order ; 
this is that dr}'-rot by which so many States have 
passed through silent decay, to ultimate ruin. There 
is nothing destructive in probing the rottenness and 
dilapidation of old institutions, if our purpose be, that 
they may be made equal to their actual requirements. 
Nor, again, is there anything conservative in patching 
up with gilding and paint the fa9ades of old institutions, 
which we know to be within, in many a cardinal feature, 
cumbrous, rickety, and unwholesome. Institutions 
may often be altered without destniction or hanii : the 
true political evil is the tampering with organic truths 
which are the life of all societies. 



CHAPTER n. 

PAKLIAMENT AS EXECUTIVE. 

The key-stone of our present iK^litiTal fabric, thtit 
which now distinguishes it from any other that ever 
existed, and almost that ever was imagined, is the 
practical confusion of executive and legislative elements, 
the nearly unqualified autocracy of Parliament. That 
a great nation, itself but the nucleus of a vast agglome- 
rated empire, shoidd be permanently niled by two 
co-ordinate Chambers, whereof one is a huge floating 
assembly of 658 elected members ; that this hetero- 
geneous crowd, or rather double crowd, should really, 
if indirectly, administer as well as legislate ; that it 
ijhould ap|X)int, control, corre(!t, and direct the so-called 
executive government ; that it should ordain technical 
ndes on the most trivial details of police, the nicest 
[X)ints of jurispnidence, and the mere routine of ad- 
ministrative organisation ; that these should all be 
argued about, and often wrangled over, scrambled for, 
and ultimately decreed, amidst scenes which sometimes 
remind men of the rival coteries of a club — all this, I 
repeat, has come by habit to seem so natural, that we 
take it as a ])iece of ahnost revealed wisdom, destined 
to outlast European civilisation. Yet it is in itself 
outrageously unnatural, and has never before been 
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ventured on by civilised man ; not even in that portent 
of chaotic iisurimtion the French Assembly of to-day, 
(Jan. 1875), where at least the clauses of Bills are quietly 
discussed in business committees. Nor is even this the 
measure* of our exaggeration of Parliament and its 
functions. Beyond and over and above the executive 
autocracy of the House of Commons, itself almost 
entirely the growth of this century, there has grown up 
in the nation during nearly the same period an un- 
written code of artificial doctrines about j)arliamentary 
oratory, and the intellectual and pmctical value of 
(continuous speech. Beneath these doctrines political 
activity, thought, and energy, of the creative kind, have 
been largely thrust into the background ; and there 
has blossomed up a (Top of conventional tests of political 
capacity, as little akin to politics as battles on the stage 
are akin to war. It has come to us all to seem quite 
natural, of the essence of Uberty and progress at once, 
that Parliament, that is the real government of this 
country, sliould sit hi effect about five months in each 
year, and should then spend seven months on its ' pri- 
vate affairs ; ' that the chief part of the five working 
months should be devoted to prolonged oratorical tour- 
naments ; that dining these five months the so-called 
Ministers should stand ready with lance and shield, i.e., 
of course, with reasons, g(x>d, plausible, or evasive, as 
the case may be, to meet all comers according to the 
rules of the game ; that during the session whatever in 
the way of governing is expected from Ministers, is that 
which may win a majority at the precise moment in ques- 
tion ; that dining the long recess little can be expected 
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from them at all, except to repair their exhausted energies 
and their battered Bills, so that they may just work their 
way eventually amidst incessant criticism. Unhappily 
the artificial atmosphere of opinion within the walls of 
Parliament, amidst the glamour of which rhetorical or 
tactical feats appear as achievements of national import- 
ance, through infinite pores and the multiplicity of the 
press, afiects the fibre of the body politic. So that we 
are growing to feel the same passion for these mere 
spectacles of rival skill, apart from great national im- 
provement, which the people of the Lower Empire felt 
for the charioteers in their circus with the enemy at 
their gates. We talk of the changing of a Ministry as 
if it was the saving of a nation ; the splendid resources 
which an eminent debater exhibits in seciu'ing his 
rival's seat, are praised as if they really gave a title to 
the gratitude of the public ; and the great parhamentary 
personage is the first of national benefactors. It can 
never be told how deeply this passion for theatric 
displays in debating has blinded men's sight for the 
quality of real executive power ; how distorted men's 
judgment has become on such questions as these (nor 
are any questions more momentous) — what Govern- 
ment should do, how best to do it, by what sort of man 
may it be done, in what does the political action of 
citizens consist ? 

We hear much within and without the walls of the 
Houses of the wonderful achievements of recent legis- 
lation ; and we listen to cries for an era of rest after 
such stupendous labours. But he who will shake his 
mind fi-ee from the artificial light in which these labours 
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are presented, will acknowledge how little they imply 
the highest powers of statesmanship. Financial ques- 
tions, it is true, are the old and natural domain of 
parhaments ; and in the establishment and completion 
of free trade a considerable work has been done in the 
House of Commons for the space of a whole gene- 
ration. But financial questions are precisely those 
which it despatches most readily, and those on which 
the House interferes least with the management of a 
financier whom it trusts. Financial questions apart, 
how really moderate are the results of the legislation 
of a generation! How vastly has the magnitude of 
Eeform Acts, Ballot Acts, Disestablishments, Land 
Acts, Education Acts, Anny, Law, and Sanitaiy Eeform, 
and the like, been exaggerated by self-complacent op- 
timism. Most of these measures involved no doubt a 
principle of some importance, on which it was highly 
desirable that opinion should express itself in the 
nation, and essential, according to all our traditions, 
that formal sanction should be given in Pailiament. 
But they almost all were little more than extensions of 
a system already at work, and often an extension of 
infinitesimal value. What is there in all this to occupy 
the political activity of thirty millions duiing a whole 
generation? Some of these reforms have been well 
done, some of them ill done. Some of them have 
resulted in good, some have had no result at all. But 
they all, on a broad estimate, belong to the sphere of 
minor administrative improvement, and not to the 
sphere of high and arduous statesmanship. The prin- 
ciple once decided (and this, I insist, was undoubtedly 
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a matter for parliamentary sanction), the actual organi- 
sation of the change, over which sessions were spent in 
vain, and Niagaras of speech and print were discharged, 
could have been effected far better by a great admini- 
strative statesman, in a tenth of the time and with a 
thousandth part of the labour. In any of the great 
State organisations — and without turning to the Con* 
tiuent we may find our examples in India — the trifling 
legislative revisions which ai)pear to our parliamentary 
imagination such really Homeric battles, would have 
been treated as the cmrent work of single departments. 
I repeat again, that they necessarily involved the 
sanction of Parliament, and I repeat that an arbitrary 
setdement of them was out of the question. But when 
we are disposed to sing paeans to the legislative in- 
dustry of our modem Parliament, let us reflect what 
trifles are our reforms about a petty local sect, the 
farm customs of a single province, a handfid of officers, 
the adding new voters, the making them vote in secret, 
extending the children's schools, rearranging the law 
courts, and closing taprooms, when these are contrasted 
with the truly great undertakings of governing genius. 
Let us compare these with the abolition of serfdom 
in Eussia, the organisation of the German army, the co- 
ordination of the German Empire, the transformation 
and bifurcation of the Austrian Empire, the resettle- 
ment of India at the Mutiny, the aggregation and 
unification of the Italian kingdom, the reabsori)tion of 
armies and pacification of the United States after their 
civil war, the reorganisation of the French biu^eaucracy, 
finances, army, and municipalities, after the most awful 
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catastrophe which ever befell a modern nation. Truly, 
the men who carried out such tasks as these must 
smile to hear of the consimimate achievements of our 
parliaments, much as we smile when we listen to the 
vaunts of eloquent and pragmatical vestrymen. Happy 
are we as a nation that we have not passed through 
such tremendous upheaval, and happy that our time 
is not cast in the midst of such violent crises ! But we 
have — tlie more so that our days are prosperous and 
bright — our own national needs, perhaps the more 
difficult to supply, as it must be done with a gentle 
hand. Thus before we boast of our home achievements 
in Government, let us think what achievements really 
mean. 

Thinking this, and I will not here anticipate what 
may be read in some of the republished Essays,^ I 
have asserted complete freedom in describing all or any 
of the evils, which I see in the monstrous overgrowth 
of parUamentarism in our political life, and its modern 
assmnption of executive functions ; and in doing this I 
have neglected no means at my command to make it 
apix3ar to others as irrational as it does to myself. K 
devotees of the parliamentary fetish are scandalised at 
what they may look on as profane mockery of their 
venerable institution, I can only remind them that 
poUtical discussion is not always obliged to be solemn, 
and that they who have a serious desire for change, 
and a reasoned scheme of change^ are amply entitled 
to argue by means of a smile. I am far more aUve to 
the fact that the very fountains of mirth and of satire 

^ Fart ii. EBsays L, H, and IV. 
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may seem to be exhausted on this topic, and that he 
who writes anything on the cumbrous inefficiency of 
Parliament as an executive organ, can only be thought 
to re-echo the immortal Latter-day Pamphlet.^ But 
the inditer of that dithyramb of wisdom and burlesque, 
which rings through the political arena like the voice 
of laughter * holding both his sides/ has poured upon 
the very name of Parliament a cataract of scorn, and 
has somewhat diminished the force of his counsel. 
Practical politicians will at present recognise the fact 
that the parliamentary system in principle is simply 
the political evolution of the English people, that 
nothing but a moral earthquake could suddenly anni- 
hilate its hold over the English mind, and that for ages 
statesmen in this island will probably need to work 
along with, or at least in spite of, this hold, and not 
altogether without it. 

For my own part I feel as deeply as any man c^n 
feel, the glorious roll which history has graven for our 
Parliament, and how closely its record is entwined 
with the fibres of character for the whole English- 
speaking race. Its one unique achievement in j)olitical 
science, the practical solution of the world-old problem 
as to ' the power of the purse,' is a contribution to 
social life of really cnicial importance. Nor must we 
under\'alue the uses of Parliament as the ultimate 
judgment-seat of public opinion, so far as jniblic 
opinion admits of official expression. It is at least 

' Nor can I omit the trenchant criticism contnined in Mr. Mill's 
Essay on Representative Government, in the pregnant Chapter V. on the 
Functions of Representative Bodies. 
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the Hoiise of final appeal, and so far a step superior 
to the final ai)i)eal of battle. It can give the casting 
vote of all debates and controversies ; and though, 
like the casting vote in most bodies, it is often given 
neither very ingenuously nor very wisely, even this b 
better tlian i)ennanent indecision. Lastly, our English 
parliamentary customs have taught the world some- 
thing about the three great nrtues in the public ser- 
vice. Publicity, Economy, and Honesty; in two, at 
least, of which we may remember we are yet far in 
arrear of the consummate bureaucracy of Prussia. All 
these things are of value above price to a nation, and 
worthy to be i)reserved at ahnost any cost. But whilst it 
is quite true that much has been gained for these ends 
within the walls of Parliament, it is equally true that they 
form no part of the recent usurpation by Parliament 
of executive and administrative functions, and would 
in no way suffer were that usurpation to end. On the 
contrary, these great conquests of our ])olitical good 
sense would be more effectually secured to our chil- 
dren if the House of Commons became again what 
in its grand days it was, a consultative and not an 
executive body, were it called on to sanction, and to 
find resources for government, instead of assuming to 
govern. Were Parliament in this sense to reform the 
parliamentary system instead of reforming the suffrage, 
it would be preserving for us the best of its national 
services ; and would effectually answer the cries which 
are now being uttered, sometimes with passion by 
thinkers, and often vaguely amongst masses of citizens, 
for its absolute displacement by another power. This 
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country differs from all countries in Euroi)c, in tliiit it 
isi committed by the traditions of two ccMituries to the 
piinciple of a parliamentary system. And tliougli an 
incorrigible course of chaotic misrule might drive the 
English nation to abnipt breach with their historic 
system, such a breach of continuity in the life of a 
nation is one of the worst of calamities ; such as 
no one but a Jacobin by })rincii)le would welcome, 
when the gradual refonnation and transformation of 
the system from within is a work both feasible and 
safe. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY AXD THE PRESIDENTIAL SYSTEMS. 

We iiiv sometimes assured that whatever be the 
defec^ts of our parliameutiiry system, they are still to 
b^^ cheerfully eudured, bei^ause they spare us the 
greater evils of the only {x^ssible alternative, a system 
of presid.Mitial elei*tion. According to this view, in a 
St:ite wluTe the reaU if not the nominal, Government 
is ultimately di^signated by public opinion, no second 
tv»rm can be found between a system, where the 
cxiH'utivc pi>wer is held and administered by a repre- 
siMitativc rhambcr, and a system where the executive 
mniiistnite is dinn^tlv eKnied bv tin? suflrages of the 
entire bixly of the piH>pK\ And it is sometimes added 
t>r impliinl that the mctluHl of ekvting a president as 
now pniclisod in the TniliHl Slates, with all its concomi- 
tant cNilM \i*t^sultiug in an oflicial corporation, the 
cn^ution of popular eltvtions^ forms a natiu^il or ine\it- 
ablo p»ul of any variety i>f the pivsidential system. 
l\Mlainly the evils \^f |HMjH*turtl eUvtions for the chief 
n^al;i^tracy, wl\en\nuM*xhausting canvass is hardly over 
bcf\u\» the next btyins, and the very tekHjmph boys 
shouKl 'gt^ \Mit with the (Unernment,* may well make 
one hesitate, if the onlv alternative to our actual svstem 
is that which still exists in the Vnitisl Siat^^ to the grief 
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of SO many honest men in the Kepublic. However, 
there is not the slightest connexion between the Presi- 
dential system in principle and those excrescences, 
which grew out of the grand plan of the illustrious 
Founders, and under which it is buried by the jealousy 
or conservatism of the American public. The Presi- 
dential system exists at present in many communities, 
and it has existed in tunes past in many more, without 
any of the characters or evils which we see in the 
American republic, and it might easily be developed 
there under other forms, or recalled to its original type. 
It has existed in forms and under conditions the most 
widely various. It exists to-day (January 1875) in 
fact, though hardly in theory, in France ; it existed 
the other day in fact and in theory in Spain ; it existed 
in a widely different form in the Commonwealth of 
England ; yet in all of these cases, whatever e\ils it 
had, they were certainly not those which have marred 
the wisdom, that presided over the foundation of the 
United States. 

But the truth is that the choice is not Hmited to 
two definite alternatives : the Presidential, or the 
Parliamentary system. There is no specific contrast 
between them at all. There have been, and there may 
be, coimtless modes in which the relations of executive 
and legislative power may be arranged in States, with all 
kinds of modification and mixture of plan ; they none 
of them are marked off from the others by rigorous 
differences, and they insensibly approach and melt hito 
each other. There may be an Executive perfectly 
distinct from the Legislatiure or Parhament ; or the two 

c 
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may be inextricably united in one. The Executive may 
be paramount in importance over the Legislature and 
directly created by the nation, and this is in great 
measure the case in the United States ; or the L^iis- 
lature may be paramount, and the Executive may be 
its creature, as it has been of late years at times in 
France, and as is every day becoming more utterly the 
rule in England. Or again, the two may be co-ordinate, 
as to some extent was the old theory of the American 
Constitution, and is at this moment perhaps the theory 
in France, not to speak of England. Or again, there 
may be arrangements by which all these methods may 
be combined, balanced, used alternately, played off 
against each other, corrected, or neutralised ; and in 
France at this moment they seem almost to have at- 
tiiined perfect equilibrium, the point of total indifference. 
Those who are curious in specimens of ingenuity sup- 
plied by the past in this great art of Constitution-making, 
which Sieyes alone of mankind is believed to have ex- 
hausted, may follow out these endless combinations as 
far as life and human endurance can carry them. This 
task will not be attempted by the present writer, to 
whom no result worthy of the labour is apparent 
therefrom. Suffice it for oiu* purpose that there are 
not two stereot3^d systems of Presidential or Parlia- 
mentary Government, but a very great variety of 
systems, in which both elements combine in many 
l)roportions. 

Our present purpose in this book lies wholly beside 
tlie question of the Presidential or the Parliamentary 
systems; and as in England we have not the least 
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taste for paper Constitutions, we are not about to enter 
on this formidable speculation, if for no reason, at least 
for this, that we have got a Parliamentary system, and 
we have not got the germs or even the conditions of 
the Presidential system. As a practical matter, what 
we have to consider is the gradual improvement of our 
Parliamentary methods. Even w^ere Parliament jeal- 
ously to retain in the amplest way the power, which in 
practice it certainly has, of the indirect aj)pointment 
of the actual Executive, it would be possible without 
doii^ more, to change the conditions and authority of 
that Executive in very signal ways. What is debated 
in these pages is certainly not any sclieme for founding 
an Executive independent of Parliament by direct 
popular vote, for such an idea has hardly become 
intelligible to the nation. What is debated is rather, 
how out of Parliament itself a real Executive may 
evolve. What is doubted is, whether an assembly, in 
calmly assiuning to be an executive Government, is 
not wholly transcending possibilities. It seems to be 
beyond doubt, that our peculiar Cabinet system hixs 
been the machinery, by which Parliament, unseen, and 
perhaps unconsciously, has gradually incorporated the 
Executive in itself, whilst all the time professing a 
spurious veneration for the Throne, so that the most 
ancient monarchy in Europe has been made the in- 
strument of unbounded democracy, in the true sense of 
the term. It serves politicians to represent it as the 
triumph of the people over royalty : it remains to be 
seen if it be not the triumph of the aristocracy o\ er 
common sense and efficiency. 

c2 
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The other day a leading statesman of this coimtry 
told the American people that, in many important 
respects, our own Parliamentary system secured a more 
direct control over the Executive power than the 
Presidential svstem, which has created Andrew John- 
son and Ulysses Grant ; and thus that, on our side of 
the Atlantic, we had so far carried to greater per- 
fection, effectually even if unconsciously, one of the 
cardinal doctrines of the democratic creed. There can 
be little doubt that this leading statesman was right; 
and to those who put democracy before efficiency it 
may seem a satisfoctory boast. But it will appear to 
the reader of these pages, that this claim will not here 
be treated as any kind of recommendation. The 
Executive of Parliament into which our Constitutional 
Monarchy has drifted, is none the less an instance of 
democ^ratic impotence, that it is exercised by an aris- 
tocratic or plutocratic assembly, amidst ancient historic 
pretensions and high popular titles. But none the less, 
because it is legal, antique, and yet democratic, may 
the sovereignty of Parliament involve a pnictical 
anarchy ; if it so cling to the forms and style of power, 
that it must keep the very keys and cabinets of State 
jealously within the grasp of its fingers ; if it decline 
so much as to nominate an Executive which shall be 
anything more than one of its own committees ; if it 
insist that all government shall be carried on, as it 
were, under its own eye and within its o^vn walls, and 
constitute itself the real and only Executive, with a 
few Ministers who are often merely its clerks. The 
state of things to which we have arrived is really little 
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more than this — ^that Parliament is not merely tlie 
fountain of government, or the arbiter of government, 
but the Government itself; that every department of 
State, with the striking exception of Foreign Afiairs, 
is little but a committee of Parliament ; that the House 
of Commons is become in effect a huge floating Cabinet, 
and the first Minister, the real head of the English 
nation, is the temporary chairman of this le\iathan 
Ministry. In fact, the Cabinet system, which began as 
an engine of Boyal Executive, has gradually developed 
mto an engine of parliamentary Executive; nay, it 
seems going so far, that the Cabinet itself is disap- 
pearing, as it has done in France, in the larger assembly 
of which it is now the creature. It is impossible that 
any nation with the political genius of Englishmen, 
could have seen with composure their Executive 
Power swallowed up in the Legislative and Delibera- 
tive element, unless their eyes were blinded by the 
imposing fiction of a titular crown. It may well be, 
that the Presidential system is a thing to be preferred 
to this. But in any case, without resorting to a change 
so portentous, much might be done, even under the 
Parliamentary system, to remedy so vast an anomaly, 
and at least to recognise the truth that Parliament has 
constituted itself in our Eoyal Eepublic, at once the 
President as well as the King. 
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CHAFTEK IV. 

LIBERAL PROGRAMMES. 

It will be already sufficiently apparent, that it is not in 
the direction of reoisting the suffrage, that I look for 
the true reform of Parliament. There is, to my mind, 
no panacea, indeed there is nothing tangible at all, iu 
any of the rival projectors' schemes for re-manipulating 
the franchise. None of them, I am persuaded, would 
have any effec*ts, approaching the measure expected 
by advocates and opponents alike. The various pro- 
fessorial devices for regenerating society, by giving 
votes to minorities, to women, classes, groups, proper- 
ties, or acquirements, exhibit to my mind only the art 
of Constitution-making in its stage of pragmatical 
dotage. To a politician they must appear little better 
than toys, for the excellent reason that they would 
make no serious change. The extension of the sufirage 
in the old w^ay to the rural labourer is no doubt a 
different thing, because it is a teality and not a play- 
thing. There can be little doubt about the probable 
effect upon Parliament, rather by stimidating its activity 
and its sense of responsibility, than by changing its 
character ; by making it, indeed, less rather than more 
democratic; by forcing on greater concentration, 
ratlicr than by promoting further dispertjion in the 
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exercise of power. It is, moreover, a measure of 
justice and even of precaution, and without it social 
discontent can never be effectually abated; besides, 
it is in the destiny of the Parliamentary system. It 
must be some day conceded ; and as English society 
now stands, even the widest extension of the suffrage 
would be no formidable change ; \» liilst, until the 
suffrage question has been fairly exhausted by the 
admission of all as competent citizens to nominal 
power, the true reform of the Government and Parlia- 
mentary machine will hardly be attempted in earnest. 
Thus, although I have advocated in these Essiiys, 
and still advocate, the extension of the franchise in due 
course on the sole ground that I believe it will directly 
tend to better government, I entirely reject the notion 
that any extension or any reform of the franchise is the 
grand object to aim at, or that it is capable of produc- 
ing very large or very lasting benefits. To my think- 
ing those radical reformers are wTong, who exhaust 
their strength in seeking such a will-o'-the-wisp as a 
franchise millennium.^ On the other hand, there are 
Conser\'atives who are committing far worse mistakes, 
in fiercely resisting reasonable changes, which are just 

^ I 99,j nothinjT, and in the Essays have said nothing, about what is a 
very different, and I must add a yavy real matter of Parliamentary He- 
form — a redistribution of seats. A redistribution on the scale and in the 
spirit of the Act of *32 would no doubt exert a very serious influence on 
l«r]njt»lAtion — for a season. But schemes for redistributing seats are infinite, 
and every scheme stands on its own ground. It seems to me, in the 
pre«eot aspect of the Parliamentary question, involving necessarily an 
immense self-denying ordinance, to be the side of Reform which is far 
the least easy to carry — indeed, since the failure of Mr. Bright's great 
project in I808, to be recognised even amongst Reformers as beyond the 
range of immediate agitation. 
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in themselves and can have but very moderate effects 
in any way. The real party of revoUition is that of 
the reactionists who, inspired by nothing but the passions 
of Conservatism, under the hallucinations of mere selfish 
terror, risk the safety of their country for some worth- 
less privilege or form. Both extremes may yet come 
to see, how much less the firanchise can effect, than in 
their hones or their fears they foretell.. This is the 
spirit in which I have argued against tlie extravagance 
of expectation as to the effects of franchise reform. 
And in 1875 I can appeal with confidence to the 
predictions I hazarded in 1867. It is a curious in- 
stance of the blindness of party invective that, whilst I 
was almost ridiculing the importance of the suffrage 
and the changes then demanded, I was being described 
as a suffrage radical of the extreme school, and not 
only a violent but a theoretic democrat.^ The school 
of politics in which I have learned, would reject the 
suffrage altogether as a base of political power. The 
whole aim of what I have written about Parliament is 
designed to show, that great and lasting improvements 
are not to be expected from any variety of franchises, 
that the powers of the suffrage have been exaggerated by 
friends and foes, and that any extension of the suffrage, 
however just and useful, is a temporary expedient of 
very limited effect. 

^ It 18 RinusiDg to. me to reflect, what were the grounds upon which 
this notion was eoinewhat sedulously fostered by a school of remarkable 
insight and detachment of mind. If I fail in that political quietism 
which seems to be the note of sundry minor Prophets of Culture, I claim 
to be a bumble follower of the party of Authority, and not of Anarchy. 
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As with the reform of the House of Commons, so 
with the existence of the House of Lords, it seems to 
me that far more is hoped or feared from change, than 
there is any reason to warrant. To any one treating 
the House of Peers from the point of view of rational 
principle, and not of conventional deconim, it can 
hardly present itself in any other aspect, but that of 
an historic monument which is also a public nuisance.^ 
It only supplies an element in the Constitution which 
is superabundant without it ; and it puts a ponderous 
drag upon a machine which is hardly able to move by 
itself. The great estates, the great fortunes, and the 
chief offices of State, or magnates of society, are so 
abundantly represented already in the popular House, 
that we may treat as hardly serious, the claim which is 
made for the representative value of the Peers. The 
Upper House is undistinguishable from that portion of 
the Lower House which sits there by virtue of wealth, 
rank, or position ; and this is at least the larger moiety 
of the whole. Except that some questions, social and 
moral, are occasionally treated in the Lords, perhaps in 
deference to the Bishops, more seriously than is thought 
to be business-like in the Commons, and that the 
freedom from constituents enables the Lords occasion- 
aUy to venture on Foreign Politics, the Upper House 
in its purely legislative capacity cannot be truly said to 
add anything but dead weight to the governing machine. 
On the other hand, the closing of the Peers House as a 
separate legislative Chamber, would remove but a tithe 
of the evils, which are to be traced to the maintenance 

* E.g. Tempie Bar, January 1875. 
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of a p^i^•ileged Peerage in the midst of an industrial 
republic ; evils of a social and a moral, rather than of 
a political kind. Nay, since it would be imi>ossible to 
close the one Chamber without admitting its members 
to the other, the peculiar characteristics of the Peerage 
might be exerted more hea\'ily upon the Constitution, 
after such a change than before it. But the radical 
attemi)t to effect the change by party legislation would 
inevitably lead to a struggle, at least as we now are 
situated, out of all pro{X)rtion to the benefit expected. 
English society and our mild political habits have yet to 
experience the kind of rally we might see, if a serious 
struggle were commenced to abolish the House of Peers. 
A progressive statesman of real sagacity, backed by 
opinion thoroughly in earnest, will never have any 
difficulty in managing the least bony part of our whole 
political organism. We shall not, it is true, have real 
governing efficiency, until skill or fortune shall en- 
able our Governments to work, outside of the debris of 
an hcreditiiry Chamber. A statesman, with the nation 
aroused and on his side, who was bent on having his 
will, need only threaten to send in a regiment of life 
guards — not of course with purposes of military 
violence, but to take their seats as members. The 
plan might be a good beginning for the ingenious 
project of a Lihro <JCoro of physical nobility, just now 
attracting such attention. Seriously, to narrow the 
aim at good government down to a formal attack on 
an hereditary Chamber, would doubtless encumber that 
aim with minor struggles and infinite social acerbities ; 
and so adjourn the direct purpose for generations. 
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In the same spirit I have spoken of the Monarchy. 
The republican system, in the true sense of the word, 
seems to me not merely the only rational, but now the 
only possible system for perfectly mature societies. As 
M. Thiers reluctantly declares it in France, any other 
form of civilised society is in the long run hopelessly 
doomed. But then by republic we must understand 
not democracy, or the direct government of the masses. 
A republic, we insist, is a state where first, the notion 
that any man or any family has a proprietarj- right to 
dispose of the national resources, has been displaced 
by the habit of regarding all exercise of power as a 
duty owed to the service of the public; where, 
secondly, no exercise of public power pretends to be 
legitimate, unless with the formal ratification of the 
citizens, and the free co-operation of public opinion. 
But a commonwealth such as this we already have ; 
and though we retain an hereditary Crown, an here- 
ditary Chamber, and many hereditary pageantries of 
all sorts, the essential conditions of the republic are 
now established amongst us. By all the tests of 
political science this country is now governed on the 
republican theory ; and no one of its functionaries 
acts less in the spirit of privileged right, and more in 
the spirit of republican duty, than its present First 
Magistrate. It is most essential to assert the republican 
principle, and to use every means of giving that en- 
nobling principle every practical development. But 
the evils which cluster round the form of Monarchy, 
and to my mind they are neither few nor small (and 
the form itself is amongst the chief), are evils again of 
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the social moral and indirect kind, rather than of the 
political and direct. The Monarchy, too, has this 
great merit as a political possibility over the House of 
Peers, that whilst the leader of a nation could hardly 
hope ever to convert the Peers into a direct engine of 
progress, no man can measure the potential forces 
dormant in the Crown of England, if it should chance 
to fall upon a combination of persons and circum- 
stances able to evoke them. If a Sovereign of the 
order of Victor Emmanuel, or at least of the ' Honest 
King ' of the popuhir legend, fell into close reliance on 
a great popular statesman of the order of Count 
Cavour, the quaint prerogatives and historic prestige of 
our Plantagenet and Tudor pageant might rise to new* 
life, and unfold unsuspected resources. In the mean- 
time a direct attack on the Throne would call up a 
furious reaction, more extensive and more vehement 
even, than that which could be awakened in defence 
of tlie House of Lords. For the Monarchy is un- 
doubtedly robed with a real historic attraction ; it is 
far more personal and familiar as an institution than 
anything else we have ; it is far more closely invested 
with sentiment — and sentiment of a plainer kind. A 
great statesman and a great national party can achieve 
their practical ends, without risking this unloosing of 
the floodgates of reaction and Conservative panic ; and 
indeed the possibihty may be imagined, that the 
Monarchy itself might be made available, and some- 
thing more than neutral. On the other hand, the 
hour that political education and public spirit shall 
have reached that stage of advancement, when the 
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inauguration of the republican fonn is a matter of self- 
respect, which the nation shall owe to itself, that hour 
will be the last of the Monarchy. The republican 
form will follow, easily and happily to all concerned it 
may well be, when the republican spirit is fully mature. 
And thus it is in the name of the republic, and to 
assert the essential principle of the rei)ublic, that we 
must deprecate any crude propaganda against the 
Monarchical form, a movement which would lead us 
far out of politics into the whirlpool of social recrimi- 
natiou and possible civil war, and for which it must 
be allowed few parts of English society have the 
requisite ci\ic education. 

Such are some amongst the reasons to doubt the 
wisdom of hisisting as a ' programme ' on any of the 
specifics proposed for the repair of our strange Consti- 
tutioual fabric. To make any part of it the object 
of a special political cry, would, I think, involve disi)ro- 
portionate efibrt, and besides draw us fiir from the ahn 
of political progress. What political struggles of the 
active kind lie before us in the immediate future, would 
appear by all the signs of the times, to belong to the 
ecclesiastical and educational sphere. The vital issues 
for this generation are plainly laid in the cause of the 
freedom of thought and religion from the interested 
wardship of the State. With topics such as these 
it is no part of the present volume in any way to 
deal. These pages are confined to the questions which 
bear on the relation of executive and legislative powers. 
In this, the temporal sphere of government, — and poli- 
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tical government has no other than the temporal sphere 
— the true aim would be found, as I venture to tliink, 
in reform far broader, and less capable of expression in 
party programmes, than any of the piecemeal reforms 
propounded to renew the Constitutional apparatus. 
We have to put vigour into the poUtical tone, and to 
make government an eflScient and scientific engine. 
Were we ever to abandon the routine of Parliamentary 
sham-fights, the rhetorical war of party, of which 
men weary as of the siege of Troy, were we to value 
the art of governing as highly as we value the art of 
debating, it would certainly be a vaster reform than the 
demolition, or even the reconstniction, of each part of 
the Constitutional fabric. There is every ground for 
believing that such a task would be also far easier ; for 
it has nothing to do >\ith the traditional watchwords 
of party. It would be a great change if in place of 
endless discussio.is, how the Legislatiu'e is to be created, 
we could settle the question as to what it can safely 
undertiike ; if, instead of augmenting the chaotic 
autocracy of Parliament, we restored it to its natural 
place as the Great Council of the nation ; if instead of 
multiplying its labours as a miscellaneous and un>\ieldy 
Executive, we could out of it evolve a substantive Exe- 
cutive, distinct and national in character. Far from 
requiring further limitations and checks on government, 
we need a concentration of government, provided 
always that it be exerted imder the impidse of public 
opinion ; for safeguards and counsellors we need to 
substitute personal authority ; for dispersion, centrali- 
sation ; for complexity, simplicity ; for supervision, 
responsibility. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

CARLTLE AND COMTE ON GOVERNMENT. 

This it will be seen is much in the spirit of that, with 
which we are femiHar in the teaching of Mr. Carlyle. 
• His heroic fire, glowing with a white heat amidst co- 
ruscations and fiunes wherein his genius loves to work, 
has burnt in upon the mind almost of our generation a 
new sense of political duty, and has given fresh mean- 
ing to the terms Order and Government. For my own 
part I can avow nothing but grateful admiration for the 
power with which he has smitten the parliamentary 
idol, with which he recalls to life old types of governing 
capacity, with which he asserts the uses of personal 
authority; nor shall I be distressed to be told that 
what I may have said on these heads is no new dis- 
covery of my own. Pretending to no discoveries what- 
ever, I willingly claim his authority whenever I can find 
it available. But it is in the Positive school, whose 
political motto is the title of this book,^ and not in the 

' The rritici«m of Mr. Mill (^Representative Government) on the two 
tenns Order and Progress, which he savs are not properly opposed, does 
not apply to the sense in which they are used in the title of this book. 
By Order we understand the normal conditions and conelations of every 
frvsteinatic whole ; by Progress the normal evolution of those relations to 
their natural result. There is no opposition — hardly any contract between 
them. As Comte repeatedly says : * Progress can be only the develop- 
ment of Order, whilst Order can only be made manifest in Progress.' 
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school of Hero-worship, that these pages have found 
tlieir sources. The pohtical teaching of Comte comes 
in effect to results, analogous to, but not the same as, 
those of Carlyle ; but it reaches similar results on very 
different grounds and by widely contrasted metliods. 
Tlie two differ as the philosopher differs from the poet, as 
a system differs from an idea. They agree in rejecting 
on principle direct democratic government, whether the 
democracy be that of popidar plebiscites or cultured 
assemblies ; they agree in justifying concentrated 
government vested in personal hands ; they agree that 
the type of government is that of a capable head, 
clothed with ample jx)wer and ample trust. The his- 
torian loves to contemplate, it would seem, as a 
permanent type, the hero-soldier, the philosopher has 
proposed for a revolutionary crisis of disturbance a 
temporary dictator. But whereas tlie prophet of Hero- 
worship invests his head as of Dinne, at least Super- 
human, Eight with material force, sometimes presenting 
him as a captain quelUng the mutiny of an army, 
sometimes as a shepherd driving a flock, the founder of 
Positivism regards the ruler as the minister of Public 
Opinion, giving form to the national will ; neither 
above it nor outside of it, and yet not its creature or its 
slave. If Comte's temporary dictator would be strong, 
it is only by virtue of his being strictly a representative 
man, accepted by numbers, trusted by them, and res- 
ponsible for the mode in which he uses their strength ; 

Politically speaking, the idea implies that the fundaiueQial Principles of 
civil society must be as religiously obsen-ed, as the indispensable Changes 
must be actively promoted. 
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but he is neither the object of a mysterious consecra- 
tion, nor is his superiority to the rest at all of necessity 
unbounded, nor his attitude that of a master or poten- 
tate. The soiuxie of his power would be more than 
consent ; it is the intelligent, continuous, free support 
of the numerical, or rather the effective, mass of the 
citizens. The basis of all government, says Comte, is 
the co-operation of the society governed centred in an 
organ of government ; and in the final or republican 
type of society the co-operation is by far the more con- 
spicuous element of the two. To give that co-operation 
effect, a central power of specially qualified brains, and 
ultimately at least in each sphere, of some one brain 
is necessary ; but the persons or person who exercise 
these functions are only the ministers in command of 
the social combination, the directing agents of the co- 
operation ; nor are they at all required to possess, and 
certainly they are not permitted to affect, any heroic 
supremacy over the rest of their fellow citizens. Yet 
further, lest tyranny and misuse of power which is even 
worse than obstruction should steal in, the Government 
would not be entrusted with any power which could 
long be maintained against the will of the governed : 
and for this end they must above all things retain the 
prerogative of sanctioning the existence of any armed 
force, and of voting all supplies of money. It so 
happens that in England at least, these two cardinal 
conditions of a free society are the very warp and woof 
of our political instincts. For any man or any party 
in this island to aim at creating a military force inde- 
pendent of Parliament, or to levy taxes not consented 

D 
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to by the nation, is a notion as monstrous and abnor- 
mal in its extravagance, as the notion of a Boman 
citizen during the long history of the Republic aiming 
to make himself king. We have but to consecrate 
afresh these central ideas of freedom, to extend their 
apphcation, and hedge them round with (if possible) 
fresh protections, and we may dismiss at once the fear, 
that under any conceivable form of government a des- 
potic use of power is possible within this island to any 
man or any group of men. If an authoritative form of 
government means despotism, or even the risk of des- 
potism, not a word more is to be said ; the very name 
is not likely to be heard in our language. So far as 
Positivism is concerned, nothing could be more abhor- 
rent to its social, peaceful, industrial, and repubUcan 
spirit than sardonic maxims about * thirty millions 
mostly fools,' * whiffs of grape shot,' and all the other 
apologies for self-will, violence, and personal ambition 
which may be constructed out of the Gospel of Heroic 
Lawgiving. With all its nobility of aim at the higher 
life, and all its mre insight into human character, that 
Gospel will remain one, wliich glorifies the individual, 
at the expense of the social, type of greatness ; which 
almost cynically repudiates the social soiurce of all per- 
sonal greatness; which gives us epigrams, apophthegms, 
and poems, when systematic science only can avail. 
Political problems must be approached either in the 
spirit of practical sagacity, or of philosophical breadth ; 
they are not to be unlocked by artistic or literary 
genius. Brilliant analyses of character, historic 
pictures of distant societies, are but thin equipments 
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for political action, to armour forth the men who must 
contend to-day and provide for the morrow. Eequiems 
over an extinct civilisation belong to art ; they may 
belong to education, and even rehgion, but they do not 
constitute a political philosophy ; for the ordering of 
modern societies needs plainer lessons than any which 
may be found in the most stirring blasts of high 
psalmody to the heroes of old. 

Nor must we forget the very gulf which is set 
between all that is said of politics by Comte and by 
Carlyle. With Comte, philosophy is strictly kept in 
its own defined domain. He has never forgotten that 
a philosophy can deal with social systems only in an 
abstract and general way, laying down only funda- 
mental conditions and governing laws, and leaving all 
applications and all concrete judgments to the practical 
wisdom of those who are called on to deal with each 
case. The question of modification and of gradual 
adaptation is a sphere wholly belonging to them, and 
not to the abstract thinker, and the sphere so assigned 
is on any near view of current situations almost the 
whole that is apparent. Lastly, the future of political 
societies is one that depends on the slow collective 
evolution of the characters and minds of those, who 
actively compose those societies. They are not to be 
mechanically recast and regenerated off-hand even by 
the practical chiefs of action, much less then by the 
speculative chiefs of thought. In Carlyle, with all that 
genius of singular insight, as free from conventional 
prejudice as an ancient Saga, it is singular to watch 
what confusion and violence will result, when a man 

d2 
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Avith heroic temper and astonishing instinct, presumes 
to fling aside the eternal barriers between the temporal 
and the moral sphere, the work of the thinker and the 
work of the statesman, between poetry and practical 
wisdom, spuitual exhortation and political project. 
The result is a splendid medley of passion, reUgion, 
art, wisdom, extravagance, sophism, and vision, in 
which the noble social tnith of the thinker is often lost 
amidst the subversive dreams of the reformer, and the 
immortal truths of practiced wisdom lose all their out- 
line and identity amidst the blaze of literary corus- 
cation, which plays round them like the summer 
lightning. With Comte, history and principle form 
indeed the basis of education, and so the guiding lines 
of conduct ; but action with him, as with Aristotle, is 
the field of practical men in practical methods. Of all 
dreams, that which he most repudiates is the pedan- 
tocracy, or the attempt to discipline communities by 
arbitrary authority on ideal Unes. And that is a 
pedantocracy, which attempts by some mighty literary 
shears to make a tabula rasa of civilisation, and there 
to plant some spectre of absolutism, brought like the 
slumbering emperor from his ancient tomb in the 
mountain side. The only Government which has a 
chance of life is one that is ever tentative, its atmo- 
sphere compromise, its code good sense, its force 
combination. Violence, Utopias, pedantries, revivals, 
idealism of any sort, are alien to the practical life of 
societies, which is ordered and organic evolution. Nor 
is political good to be secured by mere poUtical 
methods. To the positive philosopher, the best laws 
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administered by the best men, a perfect Government in 
the hands of an ideal governor, would appear able only 
in part to improve even our political world, and could 
do almost nothing for the moral and the social world. 
A mere political remedy is, in plain words, an arrant 
quackery, and no such quackery was ever proposed by 
Comte. Underneath all social facts, in his eyes, lies 
the want of a social and intellectual resettlement. 
Positivism means a regeneration and not a revolution : 
a r^neration, not in the narrow sense of the old 
religion, but just as truly in a religious sense. It is 
only as a corollary of this, and through the agency 
of this, that political reform is a practical hope. And 
thus, what political teaching was ever propounded by 
Comte is but part, and but the lesser part, of a scheme 
for a comprehensive synthesis or organisation of so- 
ciety. To the efficiency, even to the existence of his 
political machinery there must go a previous education, 
both of the individual citizen and of general public 
opinion, a new standard of social morality, and the 
active operation of a set of moral institutions. Group- 
mg the whole Past as the parent big with the Future, 
making Progress to be but the bringing to maturity 
the existing materials, laying the foimdations of intel- 
lectual, practical, and moral advancement, on the one 
side in history, on the other in man's balanced nature, 
Auguste Comte has sought to present an organic 
microcosm of social principle. But his entire teaching 
remains in the sphere of coimsel and not of enterprise. 
He propounds a method of life, not a plan for recasting 
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institutions. It is not a political programme, but a 
social doctrine. 

It is then most strange to note how the name of 
Comte, with some of the superficial and the half- 
informed, has become associated with suggestions of 
disorder and schemes of violence. With some of these 
laborious caricaturists he seems to revive the Macchia- 
velli of the Prince; with some the prophet of the 
International League. To say that Comte has insisted 
upon Order in all forms of human life more urgently 
than perhaps any writer on social oi^anisation, that he 
has preached more emphatically the value of all the 
eternal institutions and relations of human society, as 
they have existed for ages, that his very mind and 
nature have aflinity for all the really conservative forms 
of life, and all the really conservative events and names 
in history — this is to say, by comparison, little of all 
that might be said. But even were his whole spirit 
and teaching less conservative than they are, in the 
higher senses of a noble but abused quality, he would 
be of all men the least deserving of a charge, whether 
of tyranny, violence, or j^narchy, because he stands 
almost alone amongst pohtical philosophers in declaring 
the idleness of philosophy in poKtics proper, and in 
claiming the whole field of practical life for practical 
men, making it their first duty to proceed in tentative 
ways. Hence we find the phenomenon of the foimder 
of a political system, denoimcing the attempt to place 
even that system in the first order of hiunan require- 
ments, and above all, denoimcing the idea of forcing it 
upon the world as a system at all. Of all the types of 
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Tuler there are few more contrary to every principle of 
Comte than that which once was familiar to Europe, 
*the philosophic despot;' whilst, on the other hand, 
no better syllabiis could be drawn of all the proposi- 
tions, whether political, social, or industrial, which are 
abhorrent to positive theories, than the actual dogmas 
of the famous ' International,' as formulated in their 
communistic, subversive, and terrorist ideal by their 
great German Lawgiver. It is quite tnie that Comte 
is nothing if not an innovator, that his principles mean 
enormous changes in life, society, and states, and that 
his principles mean, above all things, action and not 
theory. like every religion, positivism means in one 
sense renovation, and in its pure sense even revolution. 
But revolution in things human at bottom is as in- 
evitable and natural as the earth's revolution on its 
axis ; it is the first and most enduring of the laws of 
nature, for it is the inherent property of Time itself. 
And whilst this planet shall revolve, and out of its 
revohing days and years fresh combinations of cir- 
cumstance shall ever be evolved, the question for 
reasonable men is only — down what paths of good or 
of ill shall this inexorable revolution shape their lives, 
seeing that the limits of variation both of Good and 
111 are fixed, but that the possible alternatives are still 
of tremendous consequence ? 

Of this at least, in regard to Comte, all men may 
rest most perfectly assured. To whatever degree (and 
the degree is almost unlimited) that he contemplates 
eventual Progress and therefore systematic change, it 
is most clear, that in things political, he of all men 
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is farthest from all that is arbitrary, violent, and sub- 
versive. He has taught political doctrines, whilst 
warning men never to rely on political doctrines ; he 
labours at political theories, the very first of which is, 
that practical politics are not the sphere of theorists. 
In the whole range of his writings it is rarely indeed 
that he descends to the concrete application of any 
theory whatever. From this cause, and from the fact 
that he shows incessantly how special cases in practice 
ever admit of special adaptation, the range which he 
leaves open for practical application is very various and 
wide. Adherents of positive principles are no more 
to be debarred from addressing public opinion than 
the adherents of any other school of thought, and it is 
most undesirable that they should be excluded. Henc« 
one who, as the writer of these pages, is endeavouring 
from a basis of general principle to estimate the situa- 
tion of the day, has a wide field left open for unaided 
judgment. This extensive limit of variation, and also 
of potential aberration, is very much enlarged when 
the very first maxim of his general theory is the im- 
portance of special adaptation where practical interests 
demand it. And of all subjects of political inquiry, 
the world of English politics ofiers perhaps the widest 
field for special adaptation, for it is in its essence a 
very special variety of political phenomenon, abnormal, 
independent, accidental in the most signal degree. 
Hence, if it is possible for two minds, both full of the 
same doctrines, to make very different use of these doc- 
trines in practice, this is especially true of those who 
attempt to illustrate or extend into current politics 
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these positive doctrines, and in the highest degree 
when the subject is the England of to-day. I am not 
aware that I have undertaken a hopeless or mistaken 
task in expressing my opinion about public affairs from 
the ground of my positivist convictions ; but I know- 
no reason for enforcing silence on myself, and I have 
certainly no other convictions from which to work. 
At least, I trust that no fair reader will assume, firstly, 
that every general principle which is here supported 
in theory, is a scheme which any one is prepared to 
enforce as an isolated dogma on the England of to- 
day ; secondly, that every suggestion I may have made 
about current politics is necessarily an article of Posi- 
tive doctrine. I conceive that no one can demand 
more of a pubUc writer than that he should fraiikly 
explain the guiding doctrines by which his judgment 
is formed, and then should examine affairs of public 
concern with a fearless and dispassionate purpose. 
For all such judgments the writer is, and he must 
be, alone responsible. It may very well be that 
other exponents of positive principles might deduce 
from them different concrete conclusions. My judg- 
ments have been formed in the school of Comte ; but 
it must not be thought that they of necessity involve 
the other adherents of that school, much less that they 
necessarily implicate the abstract teaching of the master 
himself. 

So much has been said of these political doctrines 
of Comte, often unjustly and hastily, so fully are they 
the ground of everything contained in these pages, that 
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it may be weU to treat at greater length some of his 
leading principles of political science. As we have seen^ 
they form part of a much larger whole, much of which 
they presuppose as established, and all of which they 
require as concurrent. A political reconstructicn of 
society, he says, must follow and cannot ever precede 
a moral reconstruction. As a consequence the note of 
political action at present must be the provisional. Poli- 
tical wants of a certain kind have an urgency in time 
which many social requirements have not. States and 
societies must be kept together on pain of tremendous 
consequences. Governments must exist, for public life 
cannot be adjourned ; or we may all find ourselves in 
the midst of material diflSculties and confusion, so 
great that moral or intellectual reforms would be a 
mere mockery. Hence in things practical, compromise, 
expediency, adaptation, enter to a degree which is not . 
possible, or not safe, in moral and intellectual things. - 
Until we can settle on a really sound philosophy, we* 
had better not consciously set up an unsoimd philo- 
sophy ; but any Government which will secure tolerable 
order is better than absolute confusion. In things 
practical, we must act in the best way practically 
allowed by the circumstances and with the materials at 
hand. And we must act immediately, just as we must 
in a ship, in a storm, or a fire. To adjourn the 
settlement of moral, intellectual, and spiritual difficul- 
ties, is not to risk the destruction of all that ages have 
elaborated in attempting to solve them. But to adjourn 
an efficient Government, is possibly to risk the material 
achievements, whereby generations have provided for the 
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safety or prepress of the present. The Dutch nation, 
for instance, might fall into the profoundest condition 
of mental and religions anarchy, without losing the 
prospect of ultimately finding the truth. But if they 
ever fell into such a state of temporal imbecility or 
chaos, as to ruin their dykes for ever, there would soon 
be no Holland, on which truth or justice could find a 
foothold to revive. Thus amidst all the confusion and 
transition in which the life of modern Europe is cast, 
the material dykes, which preserve the existence of 
nations, must by every expedient be maintained. To 
be tentative, is the condition of all true political activity 
everywhere ; to be provisional, is the necessity of all 
such activity in the present age. And thus, if we 
abstract for a special purpose political doctrines, which 
we hold indispensable for the normal state of society, 
this does not imply that they can be worked out other- 
wise than by slow degrees and many intermediate 
adaptations; much less does it imply the desire to 
impose them by Jacobin dictation, or to ascribe to them 
a sort of sacramental efficacy. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

PRINCIPLE OP A PERSONAL ORGAN OP GOVERNMENT. 

Societies present us ever with two co-ordinate facts : 
on the one hand, co-operation of numbers to a common 
end ; on the other, concentration of that action in a 
personal organ. The former fact, the co-operation, it 
is now impossible to forget ; that political force is the 
result of combined efforts, is too obvious in every act 
of life to be long absent from our thoughts. But it is 
often regarded as the only element of political force. 
The second fact, that all joint action requires an 
individual organ, is apt to be overlooked or under- 
valued in current thought. We are so much accus- 
tomed to think of the {X)wer of numbers behind every 
action of the State, as to forget that without much 
more the power of numbers is no power at all.* The 
numbers must find a hand to do their will, a voice to 
express their thoughts, and a brain to give effect to 
their pur^wse. Every society as such, displays first, 
a combination of action; secondly, a distribution of 

^ See Comte) Potitive Polity, toI. ii chap. 5, where he works out the 
aphorism ' society can no more exist without a Government than gfovem- 
ment could exist without a society/ as being true of every form of asso- 
ciation, and as part of the general action of Humanity. This is of its 
Tery nature a joint product; whilst it can only exercise its functions 
through Eome individual organ. 
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parts. Where there is no distribution, no variety, 
there is no society ; at the utmost it is an agglomera- 
tion. Even in the rudest horde some distribution of 
fimction begins ; and as societies increase in ci\ilisation 
the distribution of function, the variety of power, of 
efficiency, and of office, become more and ever more 
marked. Differentiation is the law of growth: and 
beside it, is that other law, too often undervalued, the 
increasing reaction or tendency towards combination, 
ever assuming under organic impulses a more and 
more systematic form. Hence, since every society 
exhibits as one element, distribution of parts, ever 
increasing variety, differentiation; the other element 
of society, co-operation, requires for its existence con- 
centration of many forces in a personal organ. It is 
impossible to conceive anything that can bo (tailed a 
social action, apart fix)m a personal agent as its em- 
bodiment. We are so apt to talk (and now even to 
think) of a free people governing itself, and of laws 
made by the nation as a whole, that we pass out of 
sight one of the most elementary tniths of human 
nature, and forget how irrational and false such lan- 
guage is in its literal sense. Acting individually, 
neither a million of men nor fifty million of men could 
make a law of the simplest kind if they toiled for a 
century. Nor even could a thousand or even a 
hundred men together make a law. It would always 
l)e, qmt homines tot leges^ if they tried for ever, so 
long as the real individual thought of each citizen 
acted in honest independence of purpose. The variety 
of the human mind, character, and circumstanc?, is 
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such, the differentiation of society in a high form 
presents to each human unit such infinite facets of 
duty and of truth, that it is impossible for a multitude 
exactly to issue in identical judgments about any single 
thing. What these really do is to converge, and that 
in a very high degree ; but they are never identical. 
As the Emperor of old in his monkish retirement 
groaned out, when he looked over his beloved watches, 
never synchronous with all his care, they all declare 
the hour of the day approximately, but no two of 
them are exactly in time. So the consensus of any 
society may be very great, and its combined power 
may be potentially vast; but until the individual 
differences cease to exist, until some one judgment is 
adopted as that of the body, there is no common will 
and no possible action. Even material force requires 
its individual agent. A mere mob passionately stirred 
against a hated enemy cannot lay hands on him without 
an organ, the one, or two, or three persons, who put 
manual violence to him, and if more than one they 
must act as one ; then they can do nothing with him, 
unless some voice suggests an action and so decides 
what to do; some brain must guide, some pair of 
hands must drag, some opinion must over-master all 
others, or the mob evaporates and disintegrates, and 
Sulla, who alone is a concentrated force, stalks home 
in scornful power. But this is the case of a mere mob, 
not what we call a society at all ; yet even this form 
of anarchy may serve to illustrate the truth, of the 
impossibility of joint action without a personal con- 
centration of the common force. 
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Again, we may take a form of society in which the 
maximmn of uniformity exists, in which it has been 
artificially produced by stringent discipline for a special 
end. There is no society in which the human units 
are (at least for the special end) so nearly identical 
as an army. Art and habit have made each soldier 
more like his comrade, in every military use and end, 
than ever citizen can be made like citizen. Yet an 
army cannot march a mile, much less fight a campaign, 
without a commander. The greatest and finest army 
that ever stood, even if each soldier were himself 
Xapoleon and Bayard in one, would be as powerless 
as any mob, imtil the individuals appeared to com- 
mand its complex action. Discipline even, implying 
on one side uniformity, implies on the other classifi- 
cation of command. Special tactics have each in their 
degree, their individual chief; the strategy of the army, 
as a whole, still more obviously requires it. Councils 
of war never fight, and could not conduct a campaign 
for a week. Madness itself, except perhaps in the 
commimal insurrection in Paris, never put an army 
in commission, much less man(Bu\Ted it by imiversiil 
suffrage. 

In an extreme case of a disciplined society, such as 
an army or a ship, it is impossible to overlook the fa(!t 
that the organic action of the whole is just as incon- 
ceivable without a person from whom the action 
radiates, as it would be if there were a centre but no 
convergent parts. An army, a ship's crew, a com- 
munity of any kind, has no collective brain, or will, or 
hand. A parish has no parochial arm to arrest a thief 
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without a constable endowed with muscular tissue 
and a human understanding (of some kind, however 
low). It has no collective will until some individual 
will is adopted ; it cannot call out the engine or cleanse 
the sewers (as, alas ! we see), without a substantive 
human intelligence of some sort. Now a whole parish 
full of separate intelligences, all differing, even though 
slightly differing, can do nothing, for they are not a 
substantive mental jwwer, but an imponderable agglo- • 
meration of disparate forces. A body of constables 
cannot even clear a street, unless each man of the 
force does things more or less different but convei^ng 
to one end, whilst one brain conceives and one will 
desires that co-ordinated end. All this is so trite that 
we incur the charge of midtiplying truism and com- 
monplace in labouring to prove it. The question is, 
whether true as it may be, we do not habitually forget 
it in practice in less obvious instances and in complex 
operations. Our public life has become so utterly one 
of polls, assemblies, committees, and boards, so habitu- 
ally do we fix our attention on the combination of 
many opinions and many wills which they present, 
that we are apt to foiget how completely all those 
conform to the same law, how much they screen from 
us the same inner truth, that all combined action of 
many implies a personal organ as its agent. Parlia- 
ments in the aggregate do not really make laws any 
more than nations as an aggr^ate do; committees 
delegate their action virtually to individual members ; 
boards apportion within them the actual work, so that 
in the ultimate reality, what is done in the collective 
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name of the body is the work of one, or, at least, each 
substantive part is the work of one ; what is undone is 
that, at which many work without effacing their differ- 
ences. Public labours even of the lower degrees of 
complication are, when we reflect, manifestly the result 
of a single mind in the last resort. The House of 
Commons could not even pass a common Act, until its 
members ceased to act as co-equal units, imtil it let 
some one draft the Bill, and then some one persuade 
it to make it law ; nay, even a select committee could 
not of its own motion draw an Act. Much less could 
a single course of poUcy, say even so common a thing 
as a system of drainage, be carried out unless by an 
individual mind. It is, no doubt, quite compatible 
with this, that the individual mind directing should 
take advice, change its purpose, and adopt other views 
in part or in whole, and in order that the joint action 
should be lasting and strong, it must be the focus of 
"many minds and wills, the expression of a vast con- 
sensus, not the average, but the sura of the contributing 
forces. Yet at the same time, so far as the action is 
really the expression of the aggregate body, it must in 
like degree be the energy of a distinct personality as 
its individual organ. 

It is true that the individual organ may be con- 
stantly changed even in the course of the same 
collective act or policy. We may change our generals 
in a campaign or even in a battle, and defeat or inaction 
is the usual result. The Athenian prytanes had a new 
president every morning, and some Greek armies were 
commanded on alternate days by different chiefs. And 

£ 
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SO even the real, as well aa the apparent organ of a 
public policy or a national government, may be re- 
t)eatedly changed, and yet something that can be 
called a policy or a Government (we see this every 
session under our own eyes) may, in spite of evay- 
thing, result. Just so, a picture designed by one 
master might be finished by another; and even in 
extreme cases, a picture once conceived might be 
[minted by a master's scholars in turn or in parts, and 
yet be what might be called a pictiu^e after all. Yet, 
as in the one case so in the other, good work can only 
issue from sustained indi\ddual efibft ; the more often 
the organ is changed, the less can the product be 
called a work. These changes of plan, or of head, 
should not blind us to the truth. A social action 
may represent many minds and natures, but it must 
be at any moment of its production the actual work of 
one mind and one nature. The best work will be the 
work, which most distinctly bears that individual im- 
press on it, whilst it is just as truly the expression of 
the aggregate minds and wills. But government can 
no more be really the work of many rulers, than a 
picture can be truly the work of many painters. 

The neglect of this truth, that all social action 
requires concentration in an organ just as much as co- 
operation by numbers, underlies the whole range of 
democratic fallacies, and they are a family more pro- 
lific than is supposed. We are accustomed to turn our 
attention so exclusively on the co-operation, that we 
unconsciously grow into the notion, that numbers 
could co-operate by direct identical action. We 
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might as rationally suppose, that an array of 100,000 
soldiers would simultaneously raise the right foot and 
march in a body upon a given point, or go througli a 
collective campaign, by independent free purpose of 
each individual soldier, without any officers or any 
word of command. Practically, it is impossible that 
societies should act in the pure democratic or universal 
equality way. The real government or personal organ 
is disguised, or ignored, or almost smothered under 
forms, which seem to make the civic co-operation an 
automatic act of each citizen ; but so far as any real 
government exists, or any real action results, there is 
somewhere a person, a mind, and a will, which origin- 
ates it. At the same time, the current theory that 
what Governments do is the direct act of a multitude 
of citizens, has a paralysing influence over all action, 
and often reduces government to a cypher or a weather- 
cock. 

The extreme dogmas of the sovereignty of the 
people, direct government by the nation, in all their 
forms, whether in the ideal Umit reached in the 
Athenian republic, where in form all the citizens voted 
each separate executive act, and high functionaries 
were appcanted by lot and held office for a day, or in 
the gigantic plebiscites of Napoleonic audacity, or in 
the artless simplicity of the Swiss referendum — all of 
these are just as much unreal in fact, as tliey are vicious 
in principle. Not only would they be ruinous if they 
were acted on, but it is a fraud to pretend they ever 
could be acted upon. They are not only very bad 
theories of society, but they are perfectly imaginary 

B 2 
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theories. They are false if regarded as explanations 
of what bodies of citizens do, and they are misleading 
if regarded as what citizens should do. The gift of 
judging what would profit a society or a state is a very 
rare quality of mind, the instinctive sense of what a 
society or a State does or can be brought to strive at, 
is a very rare quality of character. And it would be 
a paradox to maintain, that these two rare powers of 
mind and of character can be found combined in the 
first comer amongst millions of citizens. Even if they 
were universally present in all, they would still have 
in each citizen difierent forms, and issue in different 
objects. And so action would still be suspended, imtil 
the one judgment and the one form which would 
satisfy all could be found. 

This extreme form of the democratic monomania is 
now hardly heard. That the infinite multiplication of 
unwise or moderately wise judgments can make one 
wise or supremely wise judgment, that aggregates of 
individual ignorance generate of themselves a new 
collective wisdom — has but little support in our day, 
for it has been befooled and beshowered with Homeric 
peals of inextinguishable mirth by our venerable 
Teufelsdrockh. We are fond of thinking that our own 
system at least is free from this sophism, that our 
representative apparatus evolves a collective, national 
wisdom in Parliament; that committees, boards, 
cabinets, three readings of Bills, and three estates of 
the Kealm, correct, winnow, and eliminate the judi- 
cious from the injudicious thing. The question we 
seek here is rather, if this very sophism does not cling 
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to the smaller as much as to the larger body, if 

parliaments and even committees are not too often 

assumed to be able, to distribute their work and divide 

their wisdom over their whole body of members, too 

often to the neglect of the truth, that every collective 

group, large or small, can only work through personal 

organs; that is, round centres organically, and not 

atom by atom co-equally. There may be as much of 

the democratic dispersiveness in an assembly as in a 

whole nation, and it may be sometimes there is more. 

Parliaments and committees are often more torn by 

dissension than a people; they have more difficulty 

in evolving their organ or representative, and exhibit 

more obstinately the essence of anarchy, individual 

dogmatism. The French Assembly, which met at 

Bordeaux in 1871, and which has survived in a state 

of bootless internal conflict for years, has exhibited 

within itself the evils of abstract democracy in a more 

violent form than any nation or cx)mm unity of our day, 

more even than the communal insurrection of Paris. 

Indeed, nations, cities, and classes of men do often, 

when the mass is heated through and through, generate 

an organic centre for themselves with electric sudden- 

ness, whilst the heavier, more argumentative nature of 

the smaller councils struggles into organic action after 

much heaving and yearning, or even then somewhat 

feebly and fitfully. 

For such reasons, we say that direct government is 
not really within the power of assemblies of any sort, 
large or small, any more than within that of* a whole 
people ; that assemblies run often greater danger than 
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nations of being paralysed by democratic dispersion ; 
that political action, whether its source be an electoral 
or an elected body, can only take shape through some 
personal brain and nature, and cceteris paribus will 
take the best shape, when that personal organ is most 
free and most permanent. That is to say, the typical 
nature of all social government is personal govern- 
ment, in the true, not the special meaning of the word. 
If we strip off disguises and come down to the essence, 
there is no other kind of authority but personal au- 
thority. Even two really co-equal rulers can no more 
co-ordinately govern the same State in the same sphere, 
than two poets can make one poem, or two com- 
manders conduct a campaign. Wherever any of these 
appear to be done, either they take different depart- 
ments, or one virtually yields to the other, or nothing 
is accomplished. Much less can a community really 
have a hundred, a thousand, or a million co-equal 
rulers at once. If we look only to the efficiency of 
the social action, and put aside for the moment all 
considerations of co-operation by the community, the 
condition is everywhere the same in all forms of human 
association, viz. the maximum freedom for one directing 
head. In crises of every kind this truth is instinctively 
recognised. Where efficiency alone can save a com- 
munity, common danger ensures the passionate co- 
operation of all, in a nation's struggle for existence, 
and still more in a revolution ; in an army, and still 
more in a battle ; in a ship, and still more in a wreck ; 
the autocracy of one is a matter of course. The free 
command even of a moderate capacity is felt to be 
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better than the divided councils of a superior com- 
mittee. The maximum force of a community is seen 
to be obtained only in centralisation. The same holds 
true in more normal times, though it is not so strik- 
ingly manifest. Political efficiency is everywhere 
identical with unity of power. Suffrages, constitu- 
tions, parliaments, and committees have other uses, 
but they do not contribute to the excellence of the 
control by a central organ. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

PRINCIPLE OP CO-OPERATION OF THE GOVERNED. 

So far as the discussion has yet gone, this may seem to 
be nothing but the old doctrines of Absolutism, Im- 
l^erialism, and the Gospel of Drive-the-giddy-sheep- 
with-tooth-and-crook. Benevolent readers and un- 
benevolent critics will alike exclaim, that we have 
taken the fiery poems to the Canning or Able Man, and 
have done them into bare prose without the dramatis 
personcB of the great tragi-comedy. But be it re- 
membered that we have been treating only of one side 
of the question, the efficiency of Government, not its 
representative and co-operative character. We are 
not defending any one of the Absolutist doctrines, all 
of which, even the most i)oetic of them, that of the 
Hero King, are doctrines of rights, turn on privilege, 
not duty, and think more of him who wields, than of 
those who make, the collective power. On the con- 
trary, we do as we have said, heartily abjure the 
Gospel of Hero-Kingship and all its works; its apo- 
theosis of the one, is as much repugnant to real social 
affection, as its distrust of the many, is opposed to true 
-social philosophy. It is just as arbitrary and therefore 
as anarchical as Jacobinism itself. 

Society, we said above, exhibits two co-ordinate 
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£Eict8, always present in every social act. We have 
hitherto been looking only to one, the personal organ. 
We now turn to deal with the other element, the co- 
operation of the community. 

The weight of any social force whatever is due to 
this, that it is a real combination of a multitude of 
individual forces which, if not always present in it, are 
always apparent in reserve. If many operations of 
the public authority display hardly any element of 
force, the reason is, that civilisation has taught even 
the lawless habitually to feel the force held in reserve. 
A mere barbarian might wonder to see, how a powerful 
ruffian is quietly arrested by a policeman in the midst 
of his desperate companions, and how criminals are 
condemned to prison and execution without th6 thought 
of a rescue. The policeman and the magistrate have 
millions of arms behind them, on all of which, if 
needful, they can depend. And the same thing holds 
good elsewhere. The subjective or potential con- 
currence of niunbers is the secret of all social force. ^ 

The habitual reference of all authority to its primi- 
tive and low type, that of mere physical command, 
begets in us a tendency to think of authority, as a force 
of compression rather than one of accumulation. In 
reality, even the power of a general in absolute com- 
mand of an army is ultimately, not a power over his 
own soldiers, but the joint power of his own soldiers, 
articulate, as it were, and intelligent in him. In mere 
affairs of war, the one critical purpose is so dominant, 
and the nature of the effort is so simple, that the assent 

^ Po$Uive PaUtyf toI. ii. chap. t. 
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of each member of the anny is apt to be thought of, ais 
a merely passive obedience, and not an active volition. 
But, in truth, in all kinds of human society, even in an 
army, government is at bottom, the co-ordination of 
a multitude of wills into unison, and not the suppression 
of many wills before one. In all the higher kinds of 
association, and in such industrial societies as that of 
modern Europe, the activities are of an infinite variety 
and inconceivable complication, government is almost 
exclusively the focus of myriads of convergent energies, 
the centre of gravity of a coherent mass of wills, and 
not a power superimposed upon the body ab exti^a. 
Government is thus entirely the creation of the body 
governed, and can be nothing but its highest working 
efficiency, even though, as we saw before, it be em- 
bodied in a personal centre, and in favourable cases 
represents the body governed at its best and by its 
finest element. Government may be and ought to be 
the best faculty in a State. But in any case, in nations 
such as oius, the Government can be nothing disparate 
to the State itself, and the individual members of it can 
contain nothing of a foreign sort, whether inferior or 
superior in natm-e. K the power of a ruler (we are 
not saying the skill of a ruler) be not the collective 
power of a multitude of wills dexterously attuned to 
one, whence does the power of a ruler come ? Singly 
no man has any power. Even intellectual superiority 
is only an agent to form men's wills ; it has no direct 
control over them ; and certainly the muscular and 
moral power of a man, or a group of men, is nothing in 
comparison with that of the community, until it repre- 
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sents their will. K, on the other hand, we suppose 
that the power of a ruler is derived, not from the union 
of many wills in one, but from the surrender of all wills 
to one, the governed contributing to the Government 
a mere deadweight of material force, we get a picture 
not of a society at all, but of a slave community, 
such that we could expect nothing from the ser\ile 
uniformity of the members. No one ever yet dreamed 
of seeing an effective army composed of slaves. Su(*h 
an army would be driven into rout, as in the Eussian 
story, by the whips of a band of freemen. Much less 
could a State even of the lowest type exist on such a 
basis. A society such as this would not only be in- 
capable of anything higher than the building of a 
pyramid, but it would be upset the moment any 
portion of its slaves began to be developed into men. 
So that, instead of representing permanence and force, 
a government based on the annihilation or prostration 
of all wills but one, would be utterly feeble and in- 
herently unstable. 

This is the truth which is forgotten in the various 
theories of the Eegal kind, all of which regard Au- 
thority ad a new external power, giving society some- 
thing unlike anything it has within it, a force coercing 
it, not an organ evolved by it. They are fond of 
imagining godlike personages of a different order from 
their fellow beings, using a loving force to drive men to 
ends which they are themselves too blind to see. The 
good shepherd with his coUey and his crook keeps his 
own counsel, as, amid much barking and hard blows, 
he forces his silly flock into the mode of life, which 
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eventually elevates them into mutton. And from the 
point of view of the shepherd it is a beautiful picture. 
But aj9 a pohtical theory it has the defect of being 
merely adapted to sheep. 

Beings different in kind fix)m the society, even if 
any were forthcoming, would not be competent to rule; 
for they could only order and not represent the various 
forces of the community ; and their very superiority, 
if it separated them from sympathy with the body 
would be a hindrance and not an advantage. As a 
fact, power, even in some extreme and abnormal forms, 
is really the associated power of a majority impersonate 
in one, and not the mere power which material circum- 
stances or individual qualities may confer on that one. 
When we analyse apparent cases of personal tyranny 
we shall find that the tyranny is the force of a majority, 
more often the effective, than the numerical, majority, 
represented by the authority of one. For this reason, 
attacks upon an individual tyrant are so proverbially 
abortive. They only hit the symbol, and not the force. 
And even if they did succeed in hitting an organ of 
singular power, the force of the community, if it still 
remained a force, would soon find a new organ. The 
ruler even at his highest moment is only the dwarf 
upon the shoulders of the giant. It may be, that it is 
the eye and brain of this dwarf which alone can enable 
the giant to direct his steps aright ; it may be that this 
eye and brain are of matchless quality, and cannot be 
replaced. But for all that the dwarf is not the giant ; 
and without the giant as a vantage groimd the dwarf 
would be powerless. 
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Hence there is something of more importance in 
the ruler even than high capacity, and that is close 
correspondence with the body he rules, without which 
the highest capacity would be worse than useless. 
Unless he truly expresses the convergence of wills he 
does not rule at all. Nor does this imply that he 
expresses some mere mechanical average of all, that 
he is a measure of mediocrity, as far from the best as 
from the worst opinion in the community, an arith- 
metical symbol of the mean term of the majority. 
The effective will of any social unit, that which will 
unite them in common action, is, as we all know in 
daily experience, a force too subtle to be expressed in 
any formula whatever. That which men think, that 
which they desire, they think and desire with the most 
different degrees of energy, and one energetic thought 
or desire has the power to carry away with it numbers 
without limit. It is not that their own thought or 
desire is extinguished by the new ; it is expanded and 
vitalised in the new, sometimes becoming lower, more 
<rften higher, in quality, but always gaining fresh 
precision and stability. It is needless to analyse 
further, and it is hardly possible to analyse at all, 
this subtle process, with which we all are so familiar 
in practice, how the wishes of bodies of men become 
incarnate, as it were, in one typical will to which they 
give strength ; whilst, in turn, it infuses into them its 
own elevation and intensity. 

The secret of those who possess this faculty in high 
degree is very distinct from bare intellectual vision, it 
resides much more in sympathy of nature and breadth 
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of moral tact. In one sense it is with all its works at 
the opposite pole to the speculative power, which,* in 
lis abstract form at least, so long as it can retain the 
thread of the higher thought of ages, works most 
potently when detached from contemporary activity 
about it. To the man of action, the activity of those 
about him is at once the atmosphere he needs fur 
breath and life, the pabulum of all his ideas, the object 
of all his labours ; and without it he is not only de- 
prived of his principal function, but is reduced to a 
mere schemer. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

THE SUFFRAGE. 

Ip power over men be only the representation of men, 
and not the forcible control over them, at least in 
modem industrial societies, what, then, are parliaments, 
electioixS, and the like? Is there no such thing as 
government by representatives, or by popular votes, no 
constitutional government at all ? What is the value 
of the Suffrage ? The answer would appear to be, that 
tbese institutions one and all, and every other offspring 
of the Suffrage, are first, a more or less complex 
machinery for discovering, and then for registering 
opinions ; but are not per se direct means of governing 
or a source of government. There are cases where 
the state of public opinion in a commonwealth is so 
easy for a ruler to ascertain, and the fact of his repre- 
senting it is so capable of demonstration to all the 
world, that no machinery whatever is required either 
for discovery or for sanction. During the latter part 
of his Presidency, Abraham Lincoln represented the 
effective will of the Northern States, and was recognised 
as its expression so completely, that no elective ma- 
chinery whatever could have done anything, either to 
enlighten him as to what that effective will in its broad 
features was, or to invest him with more formal au- 
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thority as its exponent. On the contrary, almost any 
suffragial machinery would only liave tended to em- 
barrass him ; on the one hand, by suggesting crudely 
the opinions of casual majorities more or less artificially 
concocted ; on the other hand, by diverting attention 
from the effective to the numerical force of the nation. 
In cases not quite so simple as that of the American 
civil war it is no easy thing, either to learn what the 
nation desires, or to prove that any person or policy 
adequately represents its desire. And it is to meet 
this want, that all the subtlety and ingenuity of modem 
times has been exhausted in devising various forms of 
apparatus, wherewith to focus the national will in the 
first place, and then to legalise the authority which 
expresses it. Where public opinion is irregularly 
formed and becomes articulate with difficulty, ap- 
paratus of this kind is indispensable ; but the progress 
of material appliances diminishes at each step this 
difficulty imtil, in a life amply provided with com- 
munication such as ours, the apparatus often gets 
hopelessly behindhand, and even misleads instead of 
informing us. In truth, the interchange of thoughts 
is in our day so complete, and the elasticity and multi- 
pUcity of public opinion is so vast, that any mechanical 
method of distilling it into an essence must be illusory. 
All political machinery of the kind has this double de- 
fect. In the first place, it can evolve nothing but the 
crude numerical symbol of a highly spiritual force ; in 
the second, it is liable to be disorganised by innate de- 
pravation or artificial perversion. All comitial schemes 
whatever are liable to maladies of electioneering, mala- 
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dies of infinite variety and subtlety, whereby the 
machine which is to express opinion is distorted so as 
to make it utter something quite different. . In the 
classical land of elections ^ caucusing ' has become an 
art of. astonishing potency and elaboration ; so much so, 
that in spite of many noble examples of poUtical worth, 
the word * a politician ' vulgarly implies a professional 
intriguer. And as civilisation advances and the arts 
of Gommimication become developed, the facilities of 
electioneering grow, so that, just as elective machinery 
becomes less necessary as a means of manifesting 
opinion rightly, it becomes more liable to express it 
falsely. 

The Suflrage is so important a part of all popular 
nations in politics, and in all our thoughts about it 
we are so deeply influenced by habit and so far from 
theoretic analysis, that it may be useful to work out a 
few plain truths about the Suffrage in principle, even 
though they are obvious enough to sound like truism. 

Beflection will show us the following qualities 
inherent in the Suffrage pure and simple : 

!• It is a power of veto or selection, not a power of 
initiation. 

2. It is an enumeration of opinions, not a measure 

of forces. 

3. // gives the average, not the best, opinion. 

4. It is liable to be artificially falsified in the working. 

To consider each of these in detail : 

p 
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Proposition 1. — ^The world has got so much accus- 
tomed to regard voting as a method of freely eliciting 
the independent opinions of each individual in a com- 
munity, that we are apt to forget how completely a 
figure of speech this is. In the first place, almost 
everything depends on the authority which takes the 
vote, that is, which proposes the question. When a 
city or a nation votes, it does not really express its 
opinion upon what ought to be done, but it gives or 
withholds its assent to a man, or to a party which pro- 
poses something to be done or not to be done. And 
the critical point always is, who is it that proposes^ and 
what is proposed ? This has been already decided before 
the voting begins by those who ' hold the election/ It 
cannot be otherwise. If 10,000 citizens without 
concert were privately to write down their separate 
opinions on question of State policy, and silently to 
deposit the papers in a ballot box, then and only then 
would the individual voice of each citizen be freely 
evoked. But as the result, though it might be the 
only pure type of democracy, would be somewhat as 
if all the newspapers of the civilised world were tossed 
into a vast pyramid, very little could be made of it. 
In fact, no voting can begin until the free expression of 
individual opinions is forborne, and some single narrow 
issue — yes or no — A or B — has been chosen by some 
authority (that is ultimately by some man), and has 
been accepted as the issue at stake. Assemblies 
casually collected under excitement, and this espe- 
cially when they consist of educated people, amusingly 
illustrate how impossible it is to vote anything without 
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a recognised authority to determine what shall be voted 
upon. Hundreds of able persons stormily propose a 
hundred questions with striking ability, and after all 
they storm in vain. To take a vote at all there must 
be a government to propose some question, or a party 
to propose some man, or nothing is done. The history 
of plebiscites may instnict us how easily any result is 
obtained by any one, who at the moment commands 
the only important point in the process — the power to 
firame the question of appeal. 

When Suffrages are cast not for a policy but for 
a representative, and when theoretically every citizen is 
free to propose himself or his neighboiu*, it may seem 
at first sight that the vote is the expression of indi- 
vidual opinion. We know, however, that in practice 
it is not so ; that there can be no voting until candi- 
dates are reduced to one or two groups, that is to say, 
imtil the ascendency of two or three leading characters 
or knots of men has been accepted by the rest. It is 
difficult to conceive how few may be the persons who 
really do often force a candidate on a constituency : 
very often it is a single person, not himself even a 
voter. Elections, even under our system of local dis- 
persion and class segregation, never exhibit the true 
choice of the electors, but only the policy, party, or 
personality, which forces its way to the front and gets 
«iccepted. About every candidate there is more or less 
of the pis aller ; usually he is little else but an em- 
bodied pis aller \ he is not the man whom his sup- 
porters individually choose, but the man whom they 
collectively accept. K we take even so complex and 

F 2 
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accidental a process as an election in England, we find 
something of this kind occurs: some small knot of 
political notabilities in the constituency, of course itself 
directed more or less unconsciously by a single notable, 
and he, it may be, at a distance, proposes and at length 
imposes a candidate, and gets him accepted by their 
l^arty; the candidate does not profess any policy of 
which he is the author, but that which his party ac- 
cepts; the party, again, does not elaborate its own 
I)arty, because a party as such can have no policy 
except such as it accepts from its leaders ; its leaders, 
again, have no policy but what then: own secret or 
avowed chiefs may propound. And thus, if Mr. Glad- 
stone in the silence of his study conceives a scheme 
for disestablishing the Chiu-ch in Ireland, his followers 
accept it as a programme, the Liberal party adopts his 
followers and his programme. Liberal candidates repeat 
more or less willingly, more or less intelligently, the 
watchword of their party, the local managers retail the 
views of their party, the constituencies believe the 
local managers, and within a few months of the hoiu: 
when the great truth was borne in upon Mr. Gladstone, 
politicians will be toiling for an end, to which, till that 
hoiu-, one half of them were more than indifferent; 
candidates will be pledging themselves to support a 
measure which many of them barely imderstand, and 
some of them almost detest; and millions of quiet 
citizens will be sacrificing time, money, and peace, 
shouting themselves hoarse, and here and there break- 
ing each other's heads, in order to do something (not 
yet resolved upon) to an Institution of which many of 
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them never before heard, for the sake of an end which, 
till now, few of them heartily promoted. 

I guard myself here from misconstruction. I am 
far from disparaging the Liberal party or its leader, 
or the policy in question. Precisely the same thing 
residts when Mr. Disraeli in his study determines to 
bring in a Eeform Bill ; the Conservative party acts 
just like the Liberal party ; and if they ever do take 
heart to commit themselves to any great measure again, 
precisely the same process would be gone through. 
As to the design of Irish Disestablishment, it was, 
I emphatically repeat, a wise and just measure; its 
adoption as a policy did honour to the party and the 
man who made it a national question ; and the tone of 
the nation which accepted it from them was thereby 
elevated and improved. Still less would I suggest that 
the measure was dictated to the party or to the nation, 
or was in any way the result of anything but deUberate 
and even enthusiastic decision of the majority. Mr. 
Gladstone's project was not the cause but the occasion. 
The majority and the party were in a condition to 
adopt such a policy, and they adopted it vehemently, 
when proposed by a statesman in close correspondence 
with the prevalent temper of his time. Mr. Gladstone 
was but the nucleus of a floating body of opinion, long 
gathering and stQl to gather round such questions ; the 
purpose which a generation or two had held in solution 
rapidly crystallised around the point presented by his 
initiative, and the whole movement followed, the 
national will taking form in the energy of one repre- 
sentative brain. 
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This illustration forcibly points to the truth that in 
every free elective process, and at every stage of it, a 
real power of veto exists; that any initiative of an 
uncongenial kind, addressed to a community not pre- 
pared for it, is ejected and not assimilated. On the 
other hand, it is equally true that the initiating organ 
may be a very poor organ in itself, constantly changing 
within and constantly changed from without. Thus, 
any group of active politicians will be directed only by 
the influence which at the time possesses their confi- 
dence; a party or a constituency will refuse 'to be 
dictated to,' and finds another candidate more in 
harmony with it ; and a nation, as we saw the other 
day, will give surprising answers to those who appeal 
to it too confidently. And it is also quite a different 
tiling to be able to say, who is at any moment the 
particular organ of a party or of the national will. We 
may be able to show that it is always somewhere in a 
personal form, though the actual person may be difficult 
to detect. But difficulty in perceiving the organ must 
not lead us into denying its existence. On every side 
we may see proofs of the truth that the suffrage is a 
method of ratification, a means of giving formal adop- 
tion to measures and men already widely accepted, but 
it is not a means whereby measures or men are evolved 
out of the free initiative of the voting body. A vote 
can give authority to a policy or to a statesman. It 
cannot originate a policy or produce a statesman. And 
the essential character of every decision by vote is 
determined by those who settle the question to be 
submitted to the voters. 
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Proposition 2. — Such is the first corrective we must 
make to the notion, that a vote is the absolutely 
free expression of individual opinions. Its really im- 
portant featiu-e is decided, not by those who give, but 
by those who take the vote. But there are other cor- 
rectives to be considered besides. A vote professes to 
be the formal register of the will, or opinion, of each 
individual who votes. It is called the gauge, or mea- 
sure of the body voting, and parliaments are called the 
mirror of the nation. But as a measiure, or as a mirror, 
every system of voting has this immense defect ; the 
gauge or the reflector is homogeneous and takes no 
account of degrees, whilst the thing measured or to be 
reflected is made up of degrees and is highly hetero- 
geneous. Votes are exactly equivalent, in secret voting 
absolutely so ; of 10,000 ballot papers each one is of 
exactly the same value as every other. But the will 
or opinion registered in each paper differs enormously; 
no two are of exactly the same value ; one represents 
a great force, another represents mere helplessness or 
mere chance. It is an old sarcasm that the vote of the 
wisest and the vote of the siUiest member of the com- 
munity stand each alike for one. But this is the least 
part of the anomaly, because a vote professes to express 
the will of the body voting, not so much its wisdom. 
But, in fiact, in no degree can it be said to express its 
effective will. For in every way in which we can 
r^ard them, the wills of different persons mean totally 
different forces. One man scarcely has a will ; his 
feeble impulses at most take shape in a doubtful pre- 
ference. Another man has a will before which that of 
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thousands yields. We never in practical life regard 
men as having equal force of natiu'e, nor do we account 
vague tendencies as equivalent to resolves. It is the 
same with opinions. The opinion of one man is a 
thoughtless fancy, of another it is a reasoned convic- 
tion. In practical affairs we allow for all this. K we 
are dealing with a body of people, we pay more regard 
to the vehement will and solid convictions of ten, often 
even of one, than to the shapeless impressions of 100 
or even 1,000. We value the former and n^lect the 
latter ; we know that the former is a force and the latter is 
not ; and we assume that in time, or whenever strength 
is tested, the former will carry its point. Wherever 
men meet, in politics, in business, or in society, we 
assume as a matter of course, that the leading wills and 
the solid beliefs outweigh the rest. In any way in 
which forces can be tested, we find this result, and we 
expect to find it; the collective action of any com- 
mimity, be it club, association, constituency, city, 
nation, will be determined by those members who 
relatively to the rest are, not the cleverest or the best, 
but the strongest and the most tenacious of their own 
aims, and most apt to lead others to their aims. And 
we should all be ruined publicly and privately if 
we neglected this truth. But this is precisely what 
votes as such can never indicate for us. Of 10,000 
votes each is exactly equivalent. How many express 
courageous will and indomitable persistence ; how 
many express habit, accident, irresolution, or indiffer- 
ence, we can never know ; nor are we informed how 
many express ignorance, prejudice, and thoughtlessness. 
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and how many the mature conviction of knowledge. 
Yet these are precisely the facts we need to know, if 
we are to measure the forces which the voting body 
possesses, if the vote is to be a real test of the balance 
of forces, and not an enumeration of heads. If of two 
armies of the field we simply counted their muster 
rolls, and neglected to consider their relative powers 
of collective action, what should we know.^ We 
might suppose 500 men of the Black Watch no more 
than the match of 500 Ashantees. Just so, if without 
weighing, we crudely register the votes of 10,000 
citizens in a community, we shall be glaringly misled 
as to what these very citizens will really desire, and 
will actually do, when the time for action arrives. If we 
want to learn what they will really do and what they 
practically want, we must weigh the relative force of 
their opinions and not count their number. Yet votes 
can only count heads. 

So great is the defect of every suflragial contrivance 
as being a fixed mechanical expression for a mobile force, 
so enormous is the difference between political forces 
tndy weighed and votes crudely registered, that no one 
would ever have resorted to the expedient of voting at 
all, but for one practical use of it. As a matter of fact 
voting, as practised, usually does give us a rough esti- 
mate of political forces, whilst we can prove distinctly 
that in theory no mere voting can give any, even ap- 
proximate, measure of force. How is this? The 
reason, no doubt, is that whilst mere or cold individual 
voting can give no measure of force, in practice the 
electoral contest that precedes the voting has really 
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balanced and tested the forces, so that the poll is the 
bare register of a result previously attained and usually 
already manifest. The will and opinions of each voter 
have been modified by the leading natures and minds 
about him, and thus the poll comes near to expressing 
roughly, how the forces would be distributed when it 
came to action. The electoral contest has been a re- 
hearsal or trial of an actual contest. It bears the same 
relation to a dvil war that a sham fight does to a battle. 
The forces on both sides have displayed some of the 
qualities, and in some degree shewn the relative weak- 
ness and strength they would shew, if they had decided 
the question in a real appeal to force. But then it is 
the election agitation and contest, not the election, 
which has shown the balance, and if there were no 
election agitation, the election would show nothing of 
the true distribution of force ; whilst, where the agita- 
tion has run its fan* course, an actual poll is hardly 
needed to indicate where the forces lie. The votes, in 
fact, of 10,000 persons, voting individually as units, will 
present an utterly different result to the votes of the 
same 10,000 persons voting organically, as a com- 
mimity in a contest. In the one case we shall have 
10,000 opinions, without any means of judging which 
of the number express force and which express feeble- 
ness ; in the other ca^e, if a full and free political agi- 
tation has been possible, the forces will already have 
proved their relative strength by modifying the votes. 
If we silently ask 10,000 persons for their views, and 
register their answers, we get a product which is per- 
fectly useless, for it gives us no clue to know what those 
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persons as a political body will in action desire, do, and 
suffer to be done. If we give them full scope for poli- 
tical movement, that is let them collectively fight out a 
particular question, and then take the votes as of an 
organic force, we may perhaps get a rough measiure of 
their will, but we shall have got it for most practical 
purposes before the voting begins. It is the ' turmoil 
of the election contest,' not the election, which really 
indicates political forces. 

It is on this ground that all plans for a discrimi- 
nating franchise, for minority suffrages, ' fancy fran- 
chises,* and above all ' personal representation,' are in 
my judgment pre-eminently futile. In one way or other, 
all of them eliminate from the voting process and froin 
the result of the vote, just that one featiu:e, the agita- 
tion and contest in the collective body, with its verdict 
of practical force, which gives to the voting process 
any reality at all. Personal representation collects the 
scattered votes of units, who do not and cannot act 
together politically, for they are widely separate in 
space, and do not even know each other. For these 
reasons they have no collective or organic energy, and 
consequently are not political forces. They may be 
musters of highly intelligent persons, but the more 
intelligent the more likely they are to diverge in 
opinion. It would be as wise to assure us that the 
only way for an orchestra to render true music is for 
the various players to perform separately their own 
fiivourite composition. The residt of the vote might 
give us a mine of valuable views, an inexhaustible 
' bluebook ; ' but it woxild not give us force, or any 
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Other ponderable political enei^. It would give us a 
catalogue of opinions, without the one thing, the 
previous collective agitation, which can make votes in- 
structive and correspond to realities. The members 
(say) for Birmingham are citizens of no mean city, who 
roughly express the collective will and temper of a 
political aggregate of men with all the following con- 
ditions. They are capable of acting together politi 
cally ; they are capable of acting on the whole series 
of national questions ; and lastly they are a real force 
habitually affecting our national poUcy (a force which 
once resolved to marcli visible in arms upon London). 
Now for purposes of national government, and the 
direction of actual power, we need to get at the real 
forces, not the metaphysical forces, we need something 
to measure those forces, which act not on details, but 
on the whole sum of national considerations. But the 
personal representatives of (say) the Contagious- 
Diseases-Acts Abolitionists would express at most a 
very vehement opinion on a detail of army administra- 
tion ; but would represent no political aggregate 
capable of entering into the daily and organic life of 
our nation as a whole ; and on every topic of national 
interest such representatives might be buffoons or busy- 
bodies. They would be nominees of a casual list of 
men and women who, apart from this special grievance, 
had notliing to bind them together, no means of joint 
political action (except ad hoc\ no force (except as 
obstructives), and no raison detre^ beyond the lofty 
principle they profess. It is quite true that their 
opinions, and by every sign they are opinions of intense 
earnestness, ought to be heard in political life. But 
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are they not heard as it is ? If the believers in every 
cause, big or little, were entitled each to a few re})re- 
sentatives of their own, every free citizen had better be 
his own member at once according to the Arcadian 
plan of Ziuich ; and we may meet all difficulties as to 
representation by a perpetual application of the Swiss 
referendum. The fallacy of personal representation 
consists in the enormous assumption that electors 
think; that they know what they think; and that 
they know whom they would choose to represent their 
thoughts. It is mere hallucination which supposes 
that masses of average citizens have a tabulated scheme 
of political views, and keep ready-made lists ' of the 
public characters who exactly reflect their minds. 
Academic essayists and political logicians may do 
something of the kind ; but nothing can be more alien 
to the actual facts about ordinary Englishmen. Even 
cultivated men in an active political contest could 
hardly name more than a dozen candidates with whom 
they actively agree ; and if the average elector, after 
twenty public meetings, tavern discussions, and torrents 
of newspaper articles, can make up his mind honestly 
that he thinks A would make a better parliament- 
man than B, the average elector has done quite as 
much as we can expect. But in order to do this he 
will need, and he ought to have, the rivals A and B 
engaged in public contest imder his eye, that he may 
watch how each of them deals with men in organic 
masses. This is political life; but writing on a 
paper names of persons whom you never saw, is more 
like the voting for candidates at a club or a charity.. 
In practice, personal representation could result only in 
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the triumph of confederacies or of cliques. It may 
possibly be the carrying out of a principle, it has been 
said, * to almost ideal perfection ;' but in the idealism 
all reality disappears. It is a masterpiece of that 
Nephelo-coccygic wisdom in which the ingenious re- 
former goes out of his way to show mankind how noU 
to-do-it^ and it would reahse the hypothesis just stated, 
that of taking suffrages silently and individually, which 
is the reductio ad absurdum of all voting. If the 
object of voting be to discover, not where political 
force may be found, but where it certainly cannot be 
found, if the representatives of a constituency are to 
represent, not the wiUs of political aggregates, but a 
heap of heterogeneous projects, if our aim is not to 
measure the force of the citizens, but to form a museum 
of crotchets, where the schemes of all the cliques, 
pedants, and fanatics in the community may be col- 
lected and preserved like a wax- work show — we may 
find what we seek in Personal Eepresentation. The 
scheme is a monument of the length to which invete- 
rate habits of syllogising in the air can carry acutely 
argumentative minds, parading with drums and coloiu-s 
along the broad and trampled highway that leads to 
the great region of — Nowhere.^ 

Proposition 3. — With the third qualification to the 

' 1 I do not consider the new project of Proportionftl Itepresentation, 
for the following reasons : — So far as it is a scheme for redistribution of 
power — and it clearly is this on the largest scale — it is wholly beside mj 
present purpofie. It is a matter full of difficulty to decide what precise 
effect this propoeed Redistribution might have. So far as the new Bill 
embodies, and is akin to, personal representation, so far I think it would 
fall under the criticism contained aboye. 
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Sufirage as the ultimate Sovereign power, we need 
not be long detained. Since the days of Moses and 
Aaron, wit and experience have exhausted their arts 
in decrying the unwisdom of the many, their prone- 
ness to set up vain men as their chosen leaders in 
place of the appointed ruler, and the ignorance and 
presumption of mere democracy. We need not oc- 
cupy ourselves with this objection, because, as was 
just now said, it is common to reply that the end of 
voting is to express the aggregate will of the voters, 
and not to elicit the wisdom to be found amongst 
them. There is, however, another partial reply to the 
veteran sarcasm about the voices 'qf thirty milHons 
mostly fools,' and that is, that in voting as we are used 
to it, the advice of those who are thought worthy of 
giving advice has been very abundantly offered, and in 
some sense has been previously taken, so that what 
practical wisdom exists in a body of electors or is 
capable of influencing them (practical wisdom is not 
political wisdom unless it can influence men) has al- 
ready made its mark by effecting the votes. In this 
way, after a thorough and free development of opinion, 
the practical mass is oft;en leavened by its abler minds ; 
and a rough expression of the best current ideas is in 
practice obtained. But this is as much as to say, that 
the best uses of the Suffrage only result where the 
ascendency of the best men begins to be accepted, and 
the will and opinion of the individual voters is 'pro tanio 
surrendered, which is the authoritative rather than the 
demcx*ratic theory. And even this must be qualified 
hy the proviso, that it is only in favourable cases that 
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this happy influence of intelligence over the voting 
mass will result, that happy state of things when noisy 
unwisdom is unable to thrive, and unselfish sense can 
make itself heard and respected. There are classes 
and communities of which this is fairly true. And of 
tliem it may be said that suffrages give evidence of the 
better opinion of the commimity, though they do nothing 
to form it. The general result is, that the true use of 
voting is the ratification, not the formation of a political 
authority. Although satire has grown commonplace 
in exposing the impossibility of ever evolving wisdom 
by any contrivance of voting, that satire has never been 
answered, nor is it ever likely to be answered. 

Proposition 4. — ^Lastly, the usefulness of the voting 
process, even as an instrument of ratification by public 
opinion, is unfortunately much diminished, by an in- 
cident to which every known scheme of voting is more 
or less exposed. The moment any machinery is re- 
quired to appeal to the voters, and in every complex 
and large society some machinery is required, skill in 
using the machinery acquires so important a place as 
very often to outweigh every other fact ; and the result 
is determined, not by the influence of eminent character, 
not by the real wishes of the voters, but by the tech- 
nical mastery of those who work the canvassing ap- 
paratus. This is an incident of every method in wliich 
voting bodies can be appealed to, and the more complex 
the body, and the more elaborate the voting apparatus, 
the more important becomes skill in managing the 
apparatus. Where the electing body is very small and 
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very heterogeneous, as in an English * family borough/ 
electioneering skill, wealth, and influence, usually work 
through channels too secret to detect by any care, and 
too subtle to prevent by any law. Where the body of 
electors, as in a French department, is almost homo- 
geneous and under official discipline, pressure can be 
directed upon them scientifically and on a grand scale. 
Where the electing body, as in an English or American 
city, is both huge and unorganised, it can only be 
reached by expedients which develop special ingenuity 
and usually demand immense resources. And the more 
elaborate the conditions of the suffrage are made, the 
more will expedients and resources tell on the result. 
Fiction, journalism, and election petitions have made 
us all familiar enough with the incredible proportions 
to which have grown the arts of ' caucusing,' * wire- 
pulUng,' 'jerrymandering,' and the various resources 
of the political manager, of which the names may be 
exotic, whilst the things are indigenous. As we all 
know, these arts have developed a special profession 
equal at least in acuteness and versatility to any pro- 
fession of our day. The immortal exploits of ' Men in 

the Moon ' and other ' gentlemen from the Club ' 

are believed to belong to our Ante-Reform era ; but 
the enormous influence of the * agent ' is most con- 
spicuous, when men of undoubted reputation work a 
constituency on strictly legal methods. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that to secure a first-rate * agent ' 
in a contested election is of more vital necessity than 
to secure a first-rate jockey in a horse race. A really 
eniment ' agent,' who receives ' carte blanche ' with no 

G 
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instructions except to add two letters to the style and 
address of his client, is almost certain, as we know, to 
win for him a seat in parliament, and that without 
violating law. When a general election is held, what 
the issue may be depends more on some score or two 
of accomplished agents, whose names are known to no 
one but candidates, than on the great leaders of the 
various parties; and grand manifestoes of ministers 
are oftener due to the councils of professional agents 
than to those of responsible statesmen. It will pro- 
bably be found that Mr. Disraeli in designing his 
Eeform Acts owed his immense superiority in accurate 
forecast of their results — a superiority he alone had, 
not only over the whole of the opposing parties, but 
over every member of his own party — not more to his 
own genius, than to his having relied on the minute 
and accurate information as to electioneering secrets 
supplied to him by consummate adepts. EQs oppo- 
nents of one school or other relied on theories and 
dogmas about the Sufirage. Having coolly, like von 
Moltke, weighed these masses of accurate survey into 
the dispositions of the enemy who were making heroic 
addresses, Mr. Disraeli was able to defeat them, as 
easily as the Prussian strategist outmanoeuvred Gari- 
baldi's magnanimous followers. That the all-important 
* agent ' does not more often and more distinctly make 
and unmake governments is only, because on most 
occasions he is to be found evenly distributed in both 
camps ; but if any party could secure every professional 
agent and experienced electioneerer in the country to its 
own side, the contest would be like a battle between 
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disciplined troops and an untrained militia, and it 
would probably make a difference in the House of 
Commons of at least 100 votes. 

But if all forms of voting of necessity invest with 
great influence mere technical skill in working the 
election machinery, it does not follow, as some pro- 
found cynics would have it, that there is no use at all 
in voting, and that all elections are matters of brokerage 
or trade. It is not to be forgotten that skill in securing 
a seat is itself a form of political force. The energy 
and discipline of the party which carries an election is 
the result of some kind of cx)nviction and desire, and 
it is very much the same energy and discipline which 
would secure that party an ascendency, of whatever 
kind the political struggle might be. Putting aside 
mere cases of surprise, fraud, or open bargain, the 
election secured by vigorous electioneering represents 
a real force, which would in all cases carry the com- 
munity with it ; and if we often see a mere cypher 
returned by the force of wealth or position, we may 
remember that wealth and position are forces, which 
do oft^n at present secure to a cypher both solid 
advantages and real power. If, therefore, an election 
conforms to the same rule, the election only reflects 
the actual distribution of forces, and though it adds 
nothing to the State in the way of political wisdom, it 
tells us much that is useful as to the balance of political 
weight. 

Many of the defects natiu-al to the voting process 
in all its forms are somewhat reduced or corrected by 
the part played by the suffrage in our own system. 

a 2 
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The voters are called on to elect persons, not to vote 
upon policies; the elected are representatives, not 
delegates ; for the most part they obtain their success 
at the poll by reason of their recognised influence, and 
do not obtain influence simply by their success at the 
poll. The imwritten rules of the constitution and the 
prejudices of party tradition, the feeling against direct 
appeals to the nation, against new popular favourites 
and against limiting the discretion of the representative, 
all increase the tendency to treat the election as the 
acceptance of a personal governor rather than as a 
direct exercise of governing authority. So far our 
practice is a distinct derogation from the logical con- 
sequences of voting, and from the abstract integrity of 
the sufirage. And oiu* democratic party are consistent 
in attacking, and our conservative party are consistent 
in defending, this qualified use of the sufirage as the 
public adoption of men rather than the direct initiation 
of measures. The ' Americanising * of our institutions, 
which is so much feared, would no doubt involve a 
much stricter use of the suflTrage as an engine of go- 
vernment ; but it would intensify nearly all the defects 
which we have just asserted to belong to the sufirage 
in principle. So long as elections are held at long 
intervals, are held exclusively to choose representatives 
not to pass plebiscites, and whilst the representatives 
(»iijoy almost unlimited discretion, the multiform 
changing forces of the constituency can be reflected in 
an organic, and not in a mechanical way, through the 
mind of a representative as the deputed organ of public 
opinion. It caimot be denied that in thus relying for 
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k>Dg periods upon a personal interpreter of the general 
voices, instead of having recourse to the suffrage con- 
tinually to declare it, in thus leaving the representative 
free during those periods to go counter to the general 
voice, with no machinery either for recalling his com- 
mission or for imposing upon him an * imperative 
mandate/ our system practically discards the theory 
that the Suffrage is the real engine of government, and 
is throwing itself more into the theory of personal 
Authority. And then the question ])resents itself, if 
this fonnal election of a multitude of official mouth- 
pieces of public opinion does not often obscure, retard, 
and distort the true expression of public opinion, which 
the statesman of insight could measure much more 
truly for himself by direct but informal ways ? 

When the method of electing representatives prac- 
tically becomes a means of electing a government, the 
original vice of every form of election comes into 
s^)ecial j)rominence. Theory can never make good the 
claim of the governed, that is of the inferior, to choose 
the governor, that is the superior. And they, who 
contend that in practice it can be done successfully, 
must not forget how completely the process of selecting 
a government is usually disguised, and how very seldom 
any body of voters freely select a government to rule 
them, or do more than accept the government which 
offers itself to them. So far as they really select or 
»et up a rule of their own inde})endent motion, they 
are forming what must of necessity be an average or 
mediocre government, very much short of the best. 
So far as they are adopting that organ of government 
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which comes out as the natural centre of the common 
life they tend to establish a high class and efficient 
government; but then pro ianto they are derogating 
from the high prerogative of the democratic Suffirage. 

We may therefore sum up these several features of 
the Suffi:xige thus : — 

By no kind of Suffrage apparatus in strict theory 
c^n government be directly carried on, or even be 
permanently inspired. By no kmd of Suffrage appa- 
ratus can a personal organ of government be created, 
or even directed. By no kind of Suffrage apparatus 
can governing efficiency be produced that was not 
already active in the community, nor even be invested 
with ascendency if it has no ascendency before. That 
is to say, the Suffi^age cannot give us the first of our 
two elements of government, the governing organ ; nay, 
it can hardly give efficiency to the governing organ, 
though it may do very much to diminish its efficiency. 
The real part of the Suffiiige entirely belongs to the 
second element in government — the co-operation of 
the governed. In this its function is rather declaratory 
than formative. It does not discover the will of the 
oommuDity, but it registers it on authority. Thus, 
where this will is so far balanced as to be doubtfiil, 
where its numerical expression is the only appeal to 
which men will submit, the suffrage is the only issue 
from a deadlock short of civil war ; and not only may 
be a useful, but it is an indispensable expedient. By 
it in fiivourable instances the co-operation of the com- 
munity governed may be disciplined, and, as it were, 
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organised into a real, though a concurrent, source of 
authority ; and though the personal organ of govern- 
ment can neither be created by the suffrage nor in- 
vested with ascendency ah initio^ still, where a personal 
organ is already found and already has made its as- 
cendency felt, the suffrage can add a new meaning to 
the personal force by investing it with formal authority, 
and may give an enormous extension to an already 
latent ascendency. But this is only to say that it is a 
machinery whereby public opinion takes form and 
definite expression. And as such, not only can it add 
nothing to the force of pubUc opinion nor go beyond 
it or transcend it, but it is liable to defects and short- 
comings, to which a true estimate of public opinion 
is hardly exposed, by virtue of the fact that the Suf- 
frage is a complex piece of mechanism, admitting of 
countless failures and aberrations, through accidentid 
error, and deliberate distortion in the working of the 
apparatus. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

KESPOXSIBLE APPOI^'TME^'T. 

It seems to me important, when discussing the theory 
of poUtics, that we should keep in \iew these defects in 
the very essence of all elective machinery, even wliere 
>rVe recognise the degree to which its use is established 
as a second natiu^e, and also the present impossibility of 
replacing it. I have not attemi)ted to make, what in tliis 
country at least is to my mind utterly fiitile, any crude 
proposal forgiving up our system of electing to political 
office, much less any yet more crude proposal for a new 
political apparatus. All the schemes for improving the 
machinery of the suffrage (and I do not except the 
Ballot, voting-papers, three-comer constituencies, female 
suffrage, and every * fancy' whatsoever of the kind) 
seem to me to labour under the double defect, first, 
that they aim at giving a theoretical improvement to 
that which is inherently fallacious in itself, secondly, that 
they introduce changes which are thoroughly changes for 
the worse. These improvements, as they are called, are 
irresistible indications, I think, of a growing sense that 
oiu* suffrage theory is unsound. Nothing, I admit, can 
be stronger than the positive arguments so trenchantly 
m*ged in favour of nearly every one of these new 
projects. If the task before them were only to make 
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out their special case, it must be held that every one 
of these schools of reform have triumphantly established 
their own. Nothing can be more cruel and more de- 
grading to the public, than those evils of coercion, for 
which the Ballot was proposed. Representation of 
minorities has in logic a tremendous case. The argu- 
ments for personal representation establish the most 
glaring vices in the present system. Nor do I doubt 
that a large number of women are as competent to vote 
as masses of actual electors. Every one of these parties 
have proved, at least to my satisfaction, defects and in- 
consistencies of the most glaring kind in the Sujffrage, 
as we know it. I cannot agree, notwithstanding, that 
their claims should be admitted. In politics we must 
ever distrust logic, and look at results organically and 
always as a whole. On the balance, would the State 
be better for these changes? I think not. What 
their advocates have proved is, that the Suffrage is 
based on an insoluble fallacv, which no amendment 
can make rational. The Suffrage, it appears to mc, is 
at present at least an unavoidable necessity ; and the 
less we think of ideal improvements, the greater may 
be its provisional usefulness. Whilst disclaiming any 
arbitrary attempts to secure these ends at all costs, 
our only aim should be to make the Suffrage as far as 
possible general, as far as possible uniform, and to the 
last point simple in application. 

On the ground of the special conditions and history 
of English political life, I have not examined at length, 
what is undoubtedly the most characteristic, and I 
think the most important, of the political axioms of 
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Comte. From the point of view of political theory he 
condemns the Suffrage altogether, as an engine for 
creating Authority, on the double ground,' first, that it 
implies the appointment of the superior by the inferior ; 
secondly, that it hands over to numbers that which is 
the fmiction of a competent organ. Consequently he 
substitutes the principle of du-ect nomination of the 
inferior by the superior to every public duty, in the 
last resort the outgoing holder of oflSce nominating his 
own successor. It is not my purpose here (and it 
would require a voliune to itself) to work out this 
theory in its proper applications; especially as it 
applies to the Executive not the Legislative side of 
poUtics. It may easily be supposed that no reasonable 
man would have proposed it, unless with a multitude 
of siuTOimding conditions and corollaries, without 
which it is impossible, or utterly evil. The actual 
arrangement he conceives as befitting the normal state 
of society is this : — That public appointments should 
be made on the sole authority of those to whom 
directly or indirectly the holder of the office is sub- 
ordinate ; that the nomination should be at first 
provisional and subject to approval, for a definite 
period ; that during that period public opinion should 
consider the nomination, express its approval, or in 
extreme cases its repudiation of the nominee ; again 
not by voting, but by a personal organ of expression. 
For the highest function the holder would be required 
to nominate for public approval his own successor in 
his lifetime, gradually associating him, and giving a 
trial of his powers, in the work of government. It 
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will be understood that this normal state of things 
implies (1) a pure Republic and no hereditary privi- 
leges of any kind, (2) much smaller political societies, 
(3) an habitual sense of religious duty in governed and 
governor, (4) no standing armies, (5) an immense 
development of the power and intelligence of the 
people, and (6) a religious body actively concerning 
itself with practical life. I do not enlarge on this 
subject for two reasons, first, that it would need a 
volume to explain it adequately; secondly, that it 
belongs to an ideal state of society, wholly outside of 
practical questions. But I have thought that candour 
demanded some notice of what is undoubtedly the 
most distinctive of Comte's political doctrines. If one 
asks, how is it to begin, we ask how the world or the 
Constitution began. 

As I have not now the opportunity of meeting all 
the obvious objections, I place myself under a consi- 
derable disadvantage in stating, as a general principle, 
what, without long explanation, can hardly seem other- 
wise than crude. I will simply ask the reader to 
remember that the accidents of our English world do 
not make a general principle less true, because we do 
not see our way to reducing it instantly to practice. 
It must be remembered that this principle forms part 
of a whole, the aim of which is, a religious, moral, 
intellectual, and industrial reorganisation of society ; 
tliat its acceptance would imply the acceptance of new 
education, new ideas of duty, new habits of life, and new 
institutions. I will say nothing more upon the principle 
but this : that any scheme of electing governments by 
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the governed necessarily implies the selection to the 
most arduous tasks by a majority of those who can 
know little about it. Our grandest disquisitions on the 
wisdom of representative government can never dis- 
place this preliminary truth. Nor have they shaken 
one stone of the position, that the selecting of fit men 
to fill public duties is one of the highest attributes of 
governing genius, and one which the average citizen is 
of necessity but poorly qualified to perform. In all the 
associations of life we recognise and act upon this prin- 
ciple. To use our constant illustration (and the imme- 
diate risk of destruction and death has a potent use in 
dispersing cant, prejudice, and sophistry), no army 
could exist which elected its own officers, or ship, of 
which the captain was elected by his crew. In indus- 
trial life none but socialists propose that a business 
or a mill should be managed by universal suffrage ; 
and even where in companies the vote is retained in 
theory, in practice we know it is formal or unimpor- 
tant. In every department of practical life, but one, we 
recognise the principle that the ruler cannot safely be 
ai)pointed by the votes of those whom he rules, and to 
reject this principle is to destroy the basis of property. 
In things political, for the public government of states 
or communities, the dangers of violent abuse of power 
have driven us to accept a widely different principle. 
And although it is plain that this inversion of the 
source of Power, and the triumph of the Suffrage, have 
won results to freedom which could not have been dis- 
pensed with, it does not follow but that in a future 
stage of society we may be able to resort to the true 
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and healthier principle. It would seem that in 
struggling for the recognition of popular consent and 
of Public Opinion, we have consecrated as the sole 
source of Authority that which is only the sanction and 
complement of Authority. But to resort to the ancient 
and true source of competent government, several con- 
ditions (unhappily far from attained) are previously in- 
dispensable. In the first place, the sense of public 
duty in every office, public or private, must have habi- 
tually superseded the dictates of personal ambition. 
In the second place, society must be in such a condi- 
tion that the fulfilment of duties has practically super- 
seded the assertion of rights. In the third place, 
public opinion must be sufficiently strong to destroy 
the possibility of despotism. Lastly, there must be 
institutions capable of correcting any probable abuse 
of power. When all these conditions were present, it 
would be foimd possible that the appointment to public 
offices might safely be entrusted to the same persons 
to whom the holders of the offices are actually respon- 
sible: — provided it were done (1) with ample pub- 
hcity, (2) with a provisional or probationary interval, 
and (3) subject to public acceptance. Such in fact is 
the spirit of systems upon which great and glorious 
communities have lived, and conspicuously that which 
is perhaps the brightest epoch in the entire history of 
government, the Eoman Empire under the age of the 
Antonines. Nay it must not be forgotten that at 
present this principle of personal appointment, with a 
few recent and petty exceptions, is the sole principle 
which is known to the theory of our Constitution, in 
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every sphere but that of the Parliaraentaiy franchise. 
But though, in theory, the principle of appointing to 
public oflSce by responsible authority is dominant, and 
the counter theory belongs only to a single element in 
the Constitution, in practice our habit is tending to 
regard no Sovereignty as legitimate save that which 
rests upon Suffi*age. Although our society is far from 
being prepared to dispense with the Suffrage in 
practice, and is scarcely prepared to discuss its defects as 
a theory, there remains the principle, indefeasible and 
applicable to every human community, that the true 
source of all efficient government is direct nomination 
by a competent authority^ responsible to public opinion^ 
and under the sanction of public approval. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PUBLIC OPINION. 

If the intelligence or mind of all government cle})ends 
upon the person who is its organ, on the other hand, 
the volume and force of all government depends on 
its expressing Public Opinion. Our criticism of the 
Suffrage has turned entirely on this : — not because it 
represents Public Opinion so weU, but because it repre- 
sents it so imperfectly. It is on the full development 
and organisation of opinion that the future of republic^m 
institutions depends. We have already so often insisted 
on the part played by co-operation in every social force, 
and it is so completely bound up with all our ideas of 
civilisation, that it is needless to enlarge on this the 
most obvious of all political truths. The consensus of 
the society in the work of Government is no cold assent 
or indifferent submission ; it implies a positive and 
N-igorous collaboration on the ])art of the mass. To all 
the famiUar yet indispensable commonplaces as to the 
consent of the people and unlimited freedom of speech 
we will give a hearty welcome ; and, having done so, 
leave them as beyond the need of illustration or defence. 
It was indeed a perverse attempt, that of rehabilitating 
the principle of Authority by denouncing the no less 
indispensable principle of Public Co-operation, and even 
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by disparaging the liberty of Opinion. A far simpler 
and easier solution lies open to us in the combination 
of the two principles, in making Authority thie leader, 
but not the mouthpiece of Opinion, and freedom of 
speech the inspirer but not the master of Authority. 

The truth which at present would seem the most in 
need of attention, is the subtle and complex nature of 
the force we call Public Opinion. We are too apt to 
regard the opinions of a group of persons as a series of 
so many definite proi)ositions, capable of being arranged 
in so many classes, and there likely to remain in perma- 
nent proportion. If we put a hundred witnesses in the 
witness-lx)x, or a hmidred students in an examination, 
we can extract a hundred views (valeant quantum) of 
a definite kind upon any subject of inquiry ; and they 
will be such as can be classified in groups of opinion. 
But the action of a ])oUtical community endowed with 
political life is something essentially different. With 
them the opinion will tend from the first to be more or 
less con-joint, or organic ; there will, in fact, be nothing 
that can be really called opinion in the majority, until 
combination and political agitation have begun, and 
have welded a more or less collective opinion. Till 
this has been done, the attempt to wring out substan- 
tive opinions from every member will be illusory and 
quite artificial. Masses unendowed with poUtical life, 
or deprived of liberty of speech, if forced to expression 
of opinions, can only act from indifference or subser- 
viency. But when full political development exists 
with real liberty of mind, an organic outgrowth of 
public opinion results, with modes of action curiously 
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difficult to calculate, and of singular elasticity and 
mobility. We have already spoken of the intense 
difference in force between the opinions of different 
persons, how one opinion is a real social power and 
the other a simple cypher. But this is far from being 
the measure of the complex phases of opinion. There 
are some kinds of strong wills, which tend to accumu- 
late more or less passive wiUs round them, some 
which inspire a kindred will in others near them, and 
some which, though respected in the sphere of thought, 
tend to rouse up a weight of resistance when they pass 
into the sphere of action. These kinds of will differ in 
each community, and in each community they differ 
fix)m day to day ; and likewise the effects which they 
produce differ in each place and in each season. That 
which men do, will often differ widely from that which 
ih^ say they wish done ; and what they will suffer to 
be done, differs immensely from that which they would 
do themselves, and still more from what they say 
should be done. Bodies of men, large or small, from 
a nation to a railway board, will permit an energetic 
leader whom they trust to do things in their name, or 
to commit them to things, which the majority would 
themselves shrink from, and which even at the moment 
if a vote were taken they would probably reject. Yet 
even, whilst doing what they imperfectly understood 
or even disapproved, they would be conscious of full 
responsibiUty for the action, and would be acting 
entirely as free agents. And this ascendency of a lead- 
ing character in a group large or small, either as 
powerful statesman, or as chairman of a committee, is 
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a perfectly Intimate ascendency, and is compatible 
with vigorous life in the body which submits to its 
force. The error of almost all theoretical plans for 
improving the Suflfrage springs, it seems to me, from 
the assumption that the object is to get at the indepen* 
dent opinion of individual voters. Now I submit that 
only the minds of the logical temper, and those are far 
from the best political intelligence, have an independent 
opinion ; and even if we could get this sort of opinion, 
we do not want it. It is a poor thing in itself, and 
could not be used in politics. In politics we want tlie 
organic opinion of masses : what they will ultimately 
and jointly approve, not what they originally and 
separately think. Where the judgment of those in- 
fluenced is surrendered, or where opposition has no free 
play, there it is true. Opinion is suppressed and all the 
evils of forcible rule are imminent. And where this 
pressure of any ascendency is long continued, tyranny 
hi some form is already established. 

But in the healthy working of free institutions of 
whatever kind the influence of the leading character or 
group of leaders will never be more than temporarily 
in advance of the majority, and even then will always 
have their passive if not their active conciurence. 
This is the quaUty of Opinion, this capacity to grow 
and fashion itself with immense rapidity from within, 
changing the balance of parties, and transforming its 
whole aspect with strange elasticity, which is the key- 
note of Opinion in political aggregates, and whicli 
makes it so impossible to reflect it by any mechanical 
guffirage» This Opinion, which democratic theorists 
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desire to stereotype and reflect by periodical votes, is 
itself one of the most subtle and elastic of all vital 
forces. It takes new shapes and undergoes enormous 
organic development almost from hour to hoiu* ; and 
if it could ever be adequately presented in votes, the 
votes would need to be perpetually registered anew ; 
for it has more -moods than the Ocean, and it takes new 
aspects more quickly than the cloud like the man's 
hand on the horizon can gather into the thunder- 
storm. 

Throughout these pages we have spoken of the 
effective or real majority in force, as distinct from the 
numerical majority in mere numbers. And the dis- 
tinction seems one which is all-important in politics, 
though it is the tendency of votes to conceal it from us. 
The effective majority is that section of any community 
or social aggregate which, for the matter in hand, 
practically outweighs the remainder. This it may do 
by \irtue of its preponderance in numbers or in in- 
fluence, or in force of conviction, or in external re- 
sources, or in many other ways. What constitutes an 
effective majority will obviously differ in each com- 
munity, and at each season. And it will also differ 
according to the question proposed, or the end in view. 
For some purposes, as for instance in matters of 
taxation, no party can long remain an effective ma- 
jority if it be a numerical minority, but in many 
matters, even of national concern, the effective majority 
may consist of excessively few persons ; as for instance 
in certain reforms in the law, administration, or the 
like ; for this very small body may unite nearly all 
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those in the community who have any effective opinions 
on the subject at all, and they will outweigh, and justly 
outweigh, an enormous majority of those who have no 
opinion on the subject, and who can have none, as it is 
beyond their reach. Almost all great things are done 
in commimities by minorities not by majorities. But 
then they must be effective majorities, that is, have the 
real preponderance of the social force with them, 
together with this other condition, that they can, at 
the moment, lead the numerical majority in passive 
adhesion, and before long can convert that passive 
adhesion into reasoned concurrence. The key-note of 
an effective majority is that it is always becoming a 
numerical majority ; or at least is always drawing more 
closely with it the numerical majority. What it is 
that constitutes at any moment this effective majority, 
is one of the most subtle and incalculable of all social 
facts. It is one of those powers which are more or 
less invisible and imponderable to any but the bom 
]x>litician. It can be weighed accurately and con- 
tinually by the kindred soul of a statesman — but by 
no mechanical expedient in the world. 

Hence, when we set up such a machinery as a Par- 
liament to be the paramount organ of PubUc Opinion, 
there is an ever present danger that our machinery 
will get out of order, whilst at the same time it diverts 
us from independent judgments. In the course of ages 
an institution like Parliament develops an artificial 
world for itself, imperium in imperio^ a fashion, a 
morality, a constitution of its own, in which its original 
})urpose is more or less forgotten. It becomes a law 
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unto iteelf, with a whole corpus of traditions, and a 
code of practice accumulating around it. In a society 
like ours, deeply imbued with aristocratic instincts, a 
Parliament insensibly leams to affect the tone of some 
High Council of Notables, a Jimta of the rich and 
great, descending not seldom to the tone (rf a fashion- 
able Club. This character it has retained after two 
great Eeforms with imdiminished energy ; and strangely 
our democratic Eeformers do not yet despair, but trust 
that annual elections, and manhood or womanhood 
Franchise, will purge the House of its exclusiveness, 
just as they once trusted to the Ballot. It seems far 
more likely that no conceivable changes in the me- 
chanism of the Franchise can materially alter the 
personnel of the House, so long as English society is 
not in revolutionary fever. Whilst Parliament is a 
great, indeed is the only power in the State, to be of 
it or to control it, will be with us the highest social 
ambition; and whilst the great and the rich retain 
their effective ascendency with the English public, they 
wiU keep the control of the English Parliament, what- 
ever it cost them in moneyy effort, or concession, and 
whatever be the checks by which the Eadical Eeformer 
may think to oust them from the polls. Thus the two - 
Houses, until (it might be) displaced in a storm by some ^ 
national convention, must ever remain more or less in^ 
an artificial world of their own, profoimclly inspired x 
with the aristocratic temper, and seeing things througli- 
a halo of wealth and rank. But in any case a Par- 
liament which is a traditional estate, nay almost a 
nation in itself, can never see the movement of opmion 
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but in a somewhat artificial light, nor will it represent 
opinion but by a somewhat unreal voice : for it is ever 
thinking more of its own consistency and dignity than 
of the changes in the world without it, and is ever 
looking more to the high class which it reflects than to 
the nation which it represents. This would be so, 
more or less, even were the suflrage an instrument less 
treacherous than it is, as a correct index of the will of 
a nation, and if politic^il art could succeed in filling 
those walls at Westminster with simple mandatories of 
the phases of national thought in place of the leaders 
of English society and industry. The usurpation by 
Parliament of Executive Government has had in this 
way a destructive efibct upon its representative cha-- 
racter, for the qualities needed for Government, or ^ 
which succeed in securing a place in Government, are ^ 
not always those which serve best as the exponent of ^ 
others' opinions. Hence, on the assumption that^ 
Parliament is best fitted to govern by its containing^ 
the men foremost in power and of the most com- 
manding nature, it is thereby departing from its oflSce 
as a mirror of the general wants and mouthpiece of 
the common thought; and the more completely it 
assumes to be a sovereign assembly, the less does it 
become a typical representation. So there grows up 
an opinion of Parliament in place of the opinion of 
the country; and statesmen imagine that they have 
understood the people, when they have listened to a 
few party speeches ; and that they have satisfied the 
j)eople, when they have secured a majority of the votes 
of members. 
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' Now what is needed is to place the Executive more 
apart from ParUament, and more directly face to face 
with the nation ; that it may study pubHc opinion at 
first hand, weigh it mstinctively without the apparatus 
of an imposing machinery, and cease to place exclusive 
reliance on Parliament as the mouthpiece of the people. 
The day has passed when any great assembly is the 
only channel by which to bring to the ears of the State 
the local grievances or wants of the nation. In former 
days Knights of the Shire and members for the 
boroi^hs actually informed the central Government of 
states of feeling and conditions of things which they 
otherwise had no means of knowing. Now the won- 
derful facilities for conveying intelligence, the meetings, 
newspapers, commissions, deputations, petitions, and 
correspondence, which never cease, mirror the per- 
petual heaving of thought far better than any Parlia- 
ment could do, and the greater part of this energy is 
directed to inform Parliament itself, and to induce it 
to listen to the remonstrances, it is supposed to be sent 
to express. Parliament has long ceased to be the 
moving instrument of progress or an initiating force of 
any kind. It assumes the attitude of a resisting force. 
That which the nation requires, has to be wrung out of 
it sometimes by protracted agitation, and sometimes by 
party expedient. And its most ordinary office is that 
of acting as a sort of shield or breakwater to Govern- 
ment by neutralising much of the pressure which 
would otherwise be directed upon Government ; and 
by concealing from it currents of opinion, which 
Government would otherwise perceive. 
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I have not examined at length the various provisions 
which, in the system from which I am arguing, would 
be made for the development of Public Opinion, and I 
pass them over for the reason given above, that they 
imply a society different fix^m ours. They imply an 
immense development in the. intelligence and general 
influence of the entu« working classes, and they 
involve the habit of constant public discussion, and the 
duty of all public men to give weight to the opinion so 
Expressed. Under the most evil times of the despotism 
invented by the late French Empire, in spite of an 
army and an administration of the most oppressive kind, 
the workmen of Paris undoubtedly controlled the will 
of the Emperor, and even amidst the prison-like silence 
of his rule, forced their voice upon him to more pur- 
pose, than the voice of the English workman can often 
force itself upon the House which parades so loudly 
its privilege of popular representation. None of the 
arguments I have used as to the defects of democracy 
or the fallacies of the Suffrage, have at all shaken my 
conviction that in the free and continual expression of 
Opinion by the great labouring masses the true states- 
man is to find his ideas and inspirations, his real 
problems and his piurest critics ; not by servilely 
adopting their demands or crudely attempting their 
projects ; but by ever watching them directly and with 
sympathetic insight, to learn what are the tasks most 
pressing for solution, how his plans work in effect, and 
where he has failed to relieve an evil. 

This opinion is not properly reflected in the House 
of Commons ; nor do I believe that any change could 
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ftver cause it to be so. As an ultimate appeal or 
formal test of opinion, where two policies are openly 
contending in the nation, Parliament has its office as the 
best machinery for any mechanical measure of opinion 
and parties that we have in our hands, and in any case, 
as better than actiial strife. But if Parliament remain 
as the natural sanction of Governments and the formal 
arbiter of policies, we must never forget the conse- 
quences, now that it is really the Executive council, of 
relying upon it as the exclusive medium of public 
opinion, or lose sight of the defects which are inevitable 
to its work as the organ of the general wants. Some 
defects of the kind are natural to any mediimi whereby 
the ideas of the public can find an expression. Even 
the Press, in its multiplicity and perfect freedom as 
we know it, is after all but a very imperfect instrument 
for estimating the true state of the public mind. 
Journalism like every other fixed institution has its own 
traditions, its own world, its standard of opinion, its 
prejudices, its limits, all the Idols of the Cave where it 
dwells and toils. Enormous indeed are the functions 
which are thrown upon it in the absence of great 
popular statesmen, of high public education, and the 
abdication of all Churches from the care of daily life ; 
and it needs every assistance it can find in its high task, 
as the one organised spiritual power for counsel, 
progress, and justice. It can hardly be doubted that 
the enormous preponderance in the State, with which 
the House of Commons has gradually invested itself, 
has overshadowed journalism, and has converted it into 
something which is called a fourth Estate but is really 
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an appendage of the Commons. The connection of the 
two is so close, the interests and energies of the leading 
journals are so deeply identified with those of parlia- 
mentary parties, that fi'eedom of criticism and inde- 
pendence of view cannot otherwise than snfier. We 
can all see, in States where the Executive is more or 
less distinct from a legislative chamber, and where a 
Parliament is not in paramoimt ascendency, how much 
more keenly a government will watch public opinion, 
and with what directness of force that opinion is ex- 
pressed. Opinion in short is a power which must be 
seen in many aspects and through a multitude of 
channels, which no single institution can exclusively 
express, and which is best felt by the instincts of a 
competent statesman, when brought fiice to face with 
it directly, and responsible to it immediately. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ALL REAL GOVERNMENT IS PERSONAL. 

We thus again come back to the truth, that govern- 
ment of every kind is really personal in its essence, 
however much it may be also popular in its spirit. 
There can indeed in the strict use of language be no 
other government but personal government This per- 
fectly elementary condition is not at all peculiar to 
frovemment ; it applies to every practical sphere of 
life, and in short to every act. Collective government 
by the entire nation, in its literal meaning, is not only 
not a good thing but it is an impossible thing. If a 
man's leg is to be amputated it must be done by a 
suiveon — skilful or unskilful it may be : but the 
operation cannot be performed by the w^hole College of 
Suigeons. Nay, if the College of Surgeons, with all its 
skill, merely stand by, and suggest plans and criticise 
tlie operator, the patient will probably die under the 
kuife. Every joint work of human activity, be it only 
the mending of a road, must be directed in the doing 
I)y some one capable of converging that activity on an 
intelligible result. To assume that this activity will 
spontaneously converge by the force of collective 
wisdom is a phrase not an argument. In practical 
things we are perfectly ready to accept this fact, and 
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even in a gigantic Eailway company, with the revenues 
and the administration of a small State, where all our 
habits of public life come into play, it never was pro- 
posed to carry on the undertaking by means of collec- 
tive wisdom. Votes, except formal votes, are not often 
taken at all, even in the select meetings of the Board. 
The collective -wisdom of the shareholders exhibits 
itself by suffering, or rather requiring, the Chairman 
to direct the policy, the Manager to organise the 
trains, and the drivers to work the engines on the 
rails ; and if the members of the Company do occasion- 
ally intervene to put in a veto, they never propose to 
manage the Eailway themselves. K a rebellious group 
of shareholders in a moment of indignation insist on 
pushing even their veto dangerously far, they are 
almost torn in pieces by the business instincts of the 
body of the proprietors. I wish to draw no forced 
analogies between the management of a Railway 
and the government of a State ; but it seems certain 
that in our practical affairs of every kind we use 
language and forms which really correspond with facts, 
whilst in affairs of state or politics we use language and 
follow customs, which can only correspond with the 
facts, if these facts are at the mercy of imbecility and 
confusion. The attitude which we formally expect oiur 
statesmen to assume, and their own uniform tone, 
would imply that whatever be the subject, the true 
governing element is in the entire nation, or in selected 
constituencies, or in assembUes, boards, or committees, 
of some kind, never in persons ; that it would be a 
kind of treason against the public that any man should 
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pretend to a governing position ; and that of- all 
poKtical curses personal government is the one most to 
be abominated. In practice no doubt this peculiar 
attitude is put off; for political societies coidd not go 
on if it were not. But it cannot be doubted that the 
{H^evalence of this tone vitally affects the creative 
energy and leading power of our statesmen, and makes 
the public suspicious of the slightest indication of gifts, 
which are simply the test qualities of the real ruler. 
The historic accidents of our oft-converted constitution, 
pieced and adapted as it might be some feudal fortalice 
that had been transformed into a railway terminus, 
have all helped to engender the idea that personal 
government is national treason, until the man capable 
of it is regarded with the horror reserved in some 
ancient republics for the public enemy who was aiming 
at a ' tyranny.' Men who, as shareholders, es:pect the 
Directors to manage their affairs for them, as citizens, 
expect the government to be a mere reflector of 
current opinion. And it must be admitted that the 
most restless spirits and most arrogant of statesmen 
are in this coimtry careful to assume no more. But 
there is no difference in kind between the management 
of great concerns and the government of a State. The 
direction of a cotton mill or a landed estate is a real 
assumption of government ; calls out very much the 
same qualities in those who lead and those who follow ; 
and can only be properly administered upon kindred 
methods. Struggling as we have done for centuries 
to enforce respect for the national consent, and to con- 
secrate the element of public co-operation in govern- 
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ment, it may be that we have grown into the habit of 
regarding the co-operation as the government itself, 
and the consent as the initial power. Not merely is it 
our habit to treat the nation collectively, as governing 
itself ; but in every public department and work we 
trust in meetings, chamber?, commissions, boards, 
conferences : never in men. Our whole idea of public 
business culminates either in the assembly or in the 
committee ; the large, public, oratorical, and combative, 
form of collective wisdom, or the smaller, secret, 
practical, and compromising form of collective wisdom. 
And then we often wonder why we find so few men of 
governing power. The answer would seem obvious 
that we do not give them the atmosphere in which to 
grow ; nay rather that we create a public sentiment 
which makes them impossible. There is no magic 
which makes democracy dangerous in a mass, but 
salutary in a selected body or representative assembly. 
The democratic principle is the same whether it be 
applied to a ParUament, a committee, or a cabinet. 
Work which must be done by some qualified head will 
never be done at all, if we never dare trust an}'tliing 
but a Board or a Chamber. And whilst we will 
recognise the attributes of sovereignty only in these, it 
will not often befall us to breed them in men. 

This jealousy of men, it must be said, centres round 
the theory and practice of parliamentary Sovereignty. 
It has grown up along with the development of the 
Houses, and its worst consequences are becoming ap- 
parent, now that the last touches have been given to 
the practical autocnicy of the Commons. The Wliig 
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theory which b^an in a nobler way, has ended in 

this as a public profession, with large imderstood 

reserves of personal exemption. The Tory theory has 

simply surrendered to the Whig, becoming in practice 

distinctly more democratic. The result is that fix>m 

our public men comes loudest, this eager disclaimer of 

personal ascendency, this apotheosis of Ballots, C!om- 

mittees, and Boards. And it will be found that this 

constitutional horror of freely trusting a qualified man 

to do a definite work, is common only in the classes 

who are most addicted to the high electoral ritualism. 

It is rarely found to the same degree amongst the 

artisans and labouring classes. We find them usually 

displaying a very great readiness to accept personal 

leaders; and one of the charges the oftenest made 

against them is, that they are prone to act in masses 

at the bidding of a popular manager. What by a 

gallicism is sometimes called the democracy is usually 

very much less democratic in its method of action than 

the aristocracy or the plutocracy. If we take the 

present assembly of Versailles (January 1875) as the 

maximum standard of pure democracy (or, * every man 

his own government '), then a vestry, or the Libend 

Party, or a clerical synod will stand very high in the 

scale, whilst the Union of Amalgamated Engineers, or 

a great meeting of workmen will stand quite at the 

opposite end near zero. Whatever I said during the 

agitation for parliamentary suffrage was said in the faith 

which I still retain, that the admission of the political 

sections of the working class to a real share of power 

must be a measure that would strengthen, and not 
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weaken the ascendency of personal capacity, and that 
they would infuse a new spirit of concentration into a 
political system, enfeebled by perpetual dispersion of 
all authority. It was in that sense that I addressed to 
the London Trades Council and its firiends the Lecture 
which may be read in these pages, and which they 
adopted in the spirit in which it was offered. It per- 
haps is the truth, that the actual reform effected was 
so manipulated for party purposes and so bereft of its 
natural complement, a real Eedistribution of Seats, that 
instead of frankly admitting a new class to a share of 
power, it artfully enlisted new recruits into exactly the 
old ranks, and carefully subjected them to exactly the 
old discipline. 

For the thousandth time men ask, how is yoiu- 
capable man to be secured? And again the only 
answer is, that he will be secured when the society is 
in a state, first, to produce a capable man, and 
secondly, to know his value and use him when he is 
produced. If there were any machinery by which 
capable men could be produced or even discovered, 
there would be very little need for what might be just 
as well turned out when wanted as a new steam-engine. 
It is just because there is no machinery possible where- 
with to concoct capacity, that it is of such value beyond 
price. The very putting the question — by what formula 
are we to evolve our leader? — shows that the questioner 
is just in the frame of mind when moral forces are 
thought to be generated from mechanical contrivances. 
The Good Time cometh not with observation ; nor 
can we predict further, than that the Capable man will 
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appear when the society is ripe for his work. We 
have got so superstitious a reverence for ballot-boxes, 
lepresentative assemblies, and party organisation, that 
we are struck dumb with astonishment when these 
sacred emblems of orthodox freedom fail to elaborate 
great men. We are getting now quite irritated, as we 
find, that not even repeated Eeform Bills and reiterated 
measures to secure purity for the secret practice of the 
electoral rite, have yet succeeded in supplying the de- 
mand for men. Like the simple races who scourge their 
gods in a storm, we are falling upon the institutions, 
which, in spite of continual repairs, seem to rob us not 
only of the breed of leaders, but also of the faculty of 
being led. It is no doubt unjust to accuse the times 
of barrenness, or to disparage the powers of the men 
who stand before us. It is plain that as fine abilities 
are created in our day as in any other age ; we have at 
least as much force of industry and activity ; and we 
are not lacking in imagination, public spirit, and power 
of organisation. We may fairly assert that in faculties 
of exposition and general humanity of fibre our public 
men were not surpassed by their immediate ancestors,, 
even if they were equalled. Cynical attacks on the 
statesmen of our age appear to me peculiarly unjust ; 
and it is to be deplored that a great genius should have 
set the tone of disparaging our public servants. It is we, 
rather than they, who are wanting. We have amongst 
us now, as ever, mute inglorious Pitts, or Cromwells 
guiltless of their country's greatness. We may be 
confident that it is not men who fail us, but the 
situation favourable to bring out all their strength. If 

I 
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we trust too much to institutions, and are for ever 
revising our machinery, we are closing the avenues 
through which the true statesmen appear.^ 

To the real King, at any rate, there never was any 
royal road. But the republican ruler whom we want is 
not by any means the divine and unique being, of whom 
sometimes we are told, that the Fates Oatendent terris 
tantam. Great as are the requirements of a competent 
statesman, and high as we rate his qualities, there can be 
no diflBculty in oiu: modem world in finding abimdance 
of men qualified adequately for every public trust 
which is ordinarily needed. But Julius Caesar himself 
could do nothing in a world where every other man 
felt it a privil^e to wear a ballot-box on his shoulders. 
All that we can do to promote the advent of the man 
or men we need, is to raise and clear the tone of public 
life, to extend political education in its true sense, and 
to extirpate worn and enfeebling superstitions. We 
need not pull down, we need not even remodel, oiu: 
institutions, if we only learn to shake ourselves fi-ee 
from the stifiening hold they have upon oiu: minds. 
Our institutions will at once shape themselves to oiu: 

^ I do most emphatically disclaim as my meaning any general depre- 
dation of the serrioes and capacities of the best of our public men. The 
system under which they work is, I think, enfeebling, and their position 
frequently a false one ; but their efforts, merely within that sphere are 
often very eminently skilful as well as entirely patriotic. Some of our 
departments of State, where not under the spell of Parliament, such as 
our Judicial system, the Exchequer, the Post Office, the India Office, 
the Police, &c., &c., are, I belieTe, conspicuous examples of successful 
administratwn. When we pass quite out of English habits and routine, 
as in the government of India, the Abyssinian war, the Ashantee war 
f I speak now solely of skill), we see the British race able to put forth 
the highest qualities of command and of discipline. 
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new attitude — ^they are very elastic, and have shaped 
themselves often like a glove to the hand that wears 
it — so soon as a vigorous life fix>m within inspires 
them with new political ideas. Public men, classes 
and orders of men alike, may all have to learn a new 
tone of public responsibility and political duty ; but it 
may well be, that the best of the working classes will 
have to learn less than others. It results, then, that 
pohdcal education is the one thing needful. If public 
men come to bear themselves like men fitted to com- 
mand, the public will come to second them as such 
men ought to be seconded. Yet it would seem as if 
at present both were alike agreed, that such a relation 
is neither endiurable nor possible. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

ALL FREE GOVERNMENT IS REPUBLICAN. 

But this again is but half the truth, and perhaps the 
half with the smaller power of separate life. If we 
were to stop at the point of personal ascendency as the 
source of government, we shall place ourselves just 
back in the world, which it has cost the people for 
generations such sufferings and efforts to shake off. If 
there is nothing more to be done than to give our rulers 
free power and then to submit to their decrees, any of 
the despotisms of our day or our friend the Shah of 
Persia will serve for an excellent model. And there is 
nothing more to be said in the way of political teaching, 
than that it is much to be wished oiu: despots should 
be wise and mild. It is not reassuring to find that the 
various schools or counsellors, who have undertaken 
to defend the principle of Authority, have had little 
enough to say which amounted to more than this. 
From the profound passion of De Maistre, to the 
mechanical formulae of the Syllabus ; from the majestic 
despair of Burke's last years, down to the artificial 
savagery of our historic Hero- worshippers ; and so on 
down to the bitter-sweet which distils from the curled lip 
of modem Culture and Art, we have heard only of the 
blessings of Authority or of the judgments which await 
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all who hesitate to bow the knee. The bare principle 
of Authority alone is the old-worid claim of Tyranny, 
which if anything is finally settled, is past and irrevocably 
judged. However much men come to think, and they 
are now thinking, that the dogmas of pure democracy, 
or the constitutional formulae we inherit, are fex from 
a satisfiactory code of political wisdom, one must indeed 
be an idealist to dream that these dogmas are without 
an eternal foundation of truth. It may be that they 
contain in too absolute a way imperishable truth ; whilst 
they only contain one side of it and deny the other. 
Wherever we turn in modem Europe, we see these 
doctrines of the nation disposing of its own destinies, 
often defeated and distorted it is true, but always in 
the long run winning fresh ground ; whilst the moral 
caiises in which they spring broaden daily with civili- 
sation itself. Those agencies of general enlightenment, 
those habits of social co-operation, that development of 
labour, which everywhere in modem Europe gave birth 
to the claims of the people to power, are everywhere 
increasing and not diminishing, and day by day grow 
paramoimt. If there be one thing in which the rational 
mind can rest with entire confidence, it is that the 
future of government in Eiurope must be in spirit 
essentially popular. It must be so, because every 
element which we can trace in societies as co-operating 
to found the passion for popular government, is not only 
deepening but broadening by every step which our 
civilisation takes; nay, it has already reached a 
supremacy where it exists almost without rival. 

We must go farther even than this. The future of 
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political society is not only necessarily popular, but it 
is profoundly republican. It is so simply because the 
future society is essentially an industrial society. 
Whatever may be doubtful in the course of human 
progress, it is certain that the development of industry, 
the organisation, the knowledge and the cultivation 
which industry requires, are the key-note of what at 
least the immediate future has in store. But the 
development of industry involves the advance of the 
republican principle, and the gradual dilapidation of 
all the feudal, warrior, caste, institutions, however 
adapted or transformed. Industry is essentially 
republican; for its life is the free co-operation of 
intelligent masses ; nor is industry more visibly 
destined in every modem society to eliminate every 
remnant of slavery itself, than it is certainly destined 
to disintegrate every stone of the feudal fabric. Slavery 
dies out before the sight of free Industry ; the military 
tjrpes of society, with Caste, Privil^e, and Idleness, 
blazoned on their shields, may parley and treat with 
it long ; but in the end Industry will slay them too. 
An industrial world is a republican world : and a repub- 
lican world is one in which the State belongs to all, 
exists for all, and lives by the help of all. It undoes 
the rest to add — which is ruled by all. 

The forms and degrees of this society are many ; 
and we are to-day in one of the most complex of all 
its varieties. But it is in the genius of institutions to 
develop into their normal type. And the normal 
type of the republican world is xmmistakable. It 
implies (and this, its minor condition is too often 
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thought to be the essential condition) the gradual 
disuse of the heraldic and pompous element in State 
function, as incompatible with the serious, intellectual, 
and popular spirit of republican magistracy. No chief 
of a great army in mid war ever cumbered himself 
with the trappings of Xerxes, Crassus, or Louis ; and 
the real servant of the much-endiuring masses should 
blush to be an actor in theatric ceremonials. But these 
are but small things after all. The essentials as we 
have said are these : first, that in the State life no man 
shall bear himself as master, that nothing of the public 
power shall belong to any class or family of right, that 
the common advantage of all be the sole object of 
public action, and personal fitness the sole title to pubUc 
function ; secondly, that all public resoiurces, treasury, 
army, police, material, shall exist only by direct con- 
sent of the people, and shall be administered only by 
their active participation and continual co-operation. 
And if on all these latter things oiu: practice carried 
out our professions, there would be little more to be 
said. 

It being thus an indispensable condition that the 
spirit of our modem societies shall be more and more 
truly republican, the problem which the futiure has to 
solve is simply how to combine with this basis the res- 
ponsible leadership of qualified men. The two elements 
of the case are : first, that the nation feel the necessity 
for accepting capable guidance as fiilly as it prizes the 
duty of asserting the force of opinion ; secondly, that 
the leaders feel the necessity of public co-operation as 
deeply as they recognise their own duty of assuming a 
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free initiative. The alliance of the two principles is 
difficult, for it is the goal of social harmony, but 
it is not impossible; and it is often now for a 
time seciured in practice. It is an alliance which can 
only be worked out in practice ; it would be pe- 
dantry to propose any formulse or instruments for 
secmdng it. They of all others would seem to be 
furthest fix)m it who ask by what institutions and 
contrivances we can manufekctiure it. By none, but 
by sound education and a diffusion of true political 
axioms. We have to educate the public to accept re- 
publican statesmanship, instead of claiming democratic 
iuefficiency; we have to educate statesmen to use 
power without ever d^enerating into force. Public 
power is only the concentration of public opinion, but 
public power not inspired with a mind and will, con- 
sistent and sustained in itself, is little more than the 
power of a mob. It is not beyond the range of human 
sagacity to invest in men by consent immense collective 
power ; whilst providing that it shall not have force to 
coerce the public consent. It is not beyond the range 
of human sagacity, to impel an intelligent and free 
people to a course of sustained activity, without ever 
presuming to do violence to their judgments or their 
wishes. When we are asked to formulate the process 
in acts of parliament or legal propositions, we must 
once more fall back on the illustration of the great 
trading company. Tell us by what legal propositions 
the direction of a vast Eailway or Bank succeed in 
impressing their policy on the development of 
the business, without forcing the shareholders against 
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their opimon or consent, and we will then tell you 
by what formulse something of the kind is done in 
States. The methods are not to be told in theory; 
though in practice the result is familiar enough. 
All we can say is, that in sound concerns with 
intelligent and business-like proprietors, and a su- 
perior Board of Management, the thing is done every 
day. And in a healthy State with wise statesmen some- 
thing not wholly dissimilar has been done before, and 
may be done again. Though they be not so alike as 
to surest any puerile comparison, there is enough in 
common between the State and the trading Company, 
to make many lessons of the lesser most useful for the 
lai^er association. There is no mystical consecra- 
tion about the State to exempt it from the practical 
rules which apply to all other associations, where men 
combine for definite material objects. The State is no 
metaphysical or theological entity, but an industrial 
corporation for the improvement of our active life. 
Nor is there any reason why principles, which we hold 
essential to the success of all other corporations, should 
in politics be replaced by magnificent sophisms about 
self-govermnent, personal equality, and the rights of 
free citizens. Free citizens have the same rights as 
free shareholders; the true question for both is the 
wisdom or folly of asserting particular rights in given 
ways. And that should not be held to be impossible 
for the State, which is matter of daily practice in other 
practical communities. The old maxim of constitu- 
tional hypocrisy was, that the Head of the State should 
reign but not govern : the new maxim of republican 
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reality may be, that the Head of the State should 
govern but not reign. Should not reign, either in the 
old sense of royalty, or in the military sense of imperial 
tyranny, hereditary or elective, nor even in the arbi- 
trary sense of the Dictator, podestk, or Protector, who 
is forced into absolutism by dvil or foreign war. He 
should govern in the spirit in which the great rulers 
of a free people have often directed their destinies, 
without suppressing their influence, or defying their 
will. History will show that this has been done, when 
the fit man appeared in the competent conmiimity. 
And political theory can do no more than assert that 
it is a natural and possible combination of things. To 
reconcile the indispensable leadership of capacity, with 
the indispensable co-operation of the public. Authority 
with Numbers, a powerful Executive with a free Ee- 
public, is the great work that awaits us. For my own 
part I think something will already be done to secure 
it, when it is acknowledged as a political axiom ; when 
the public instinct has felt that these two imperishable 
principles can be reconciled, and must be combined. 



PART II. 

STUDIES OF POLITICAL (CRISES. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

In the second part are collected some Essays which were 
published at intervals between the years 1867-1874, and 
which may be taken as the application to current politics of 
the principles treated in the former part of this volume. As 
I find no change of any moment in the principles contained 
in the first part as compared with those which were the basis 
of the following Essays, so I find nothing of any moment 
in the Essays which I have any occasion to withdraw. They 
were written, it will be seen, at times of very keen political 
excitement, of great expectations, and great discontent ; such 
as in days of political lethargy it is almost di£Scult to recalL 
They must therefore be read as being, what, in fact, they 
were, addresses upon practical questions, then passionately 
debated, in a highly-wrought state of public opinion. If in 
form they share the prevailing warmth of discussion, I do not 
find that in substance they differ from any deliberate judg- 
ment I may have formed in the calmest of seasons at some 
distance of time. I prefer therefore to retain them, in the 
form in which they were written, as studies of current ques- 
tions and crises, amending them only on sundry points of 
language, and omitting allusions of merely ephemeral kind. 
Some notes and explanations have been added; but in the 
text of the Essays, though much is omitted, nothing has been 
added ; the alterations concern matters of form. 

The first Essay appeared in March 1867, at the time 
when the Conservative party, having defeated the Beform 
project of Mr. Gladstone, was proceeding with an air of the 
most singular indecision to settle the question by means of 
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Besolution* It was the epoch when Mr. Disraeli was edu- 
cating his party and its leaders, and probably was trying 
experiments to discover theminimum point which Reformers 
would accept, and the maximum point which the House 
would concede, with a kind of vague hope that chance, 
ingenuity, or time, might stretch these maximum or minimum 
points till they met. It was an epoch when perhaps almost 
everything depended on a few persons, of whom Mr. Disraeli 
and the late Lord Derby were the chief. No one expected, 
and certainly the essayist did not, that anything like a Reform 
Bill would at that time pass into an Act. The ' Cave,' mth 
the secret or open approval of a great majority of the House 
had effectually supplanted the party (or, almost we should 
say, the knot of politicians) who honestly desired a serious 
Reform. Nor had the signs of popular agitation attained 
any serious dimensions. In a few months, whether by the 
genius of Mr. Disraeli as a tactician, or by the ugly look of 
popular discontent, or by one of those sudden panics which 
be£Edl armies, parties, and classes, in fact the Toaacmiura con- 
cession and the mini/mAiTa of demand were brought to meet, 
and an Act was passed. As will appear from the second 
Essay, this never seemed to the writer to be much more than 
an exceedingly clever reaming of the existing system, with 
possibly ultimate consequences yet to be seen. It would 
have been strange if the Conservative party had deliberately 
put power into the hands of the masses. And certainly they 
did not do so. 

The Parliament here described was, it will be remembered, 
the Parliament of the Palmerstonian epoch, the Parliament 
which had just intrigued away the Whig Reform; which, 
except on questions of finance, where Mr. Gladstone was 
supreme, had done almost nothing of lasting importance since 
the days of Peel ; the Parliament, lastly, which year after year 
had discussed, evaded, or smothered almost every one of the 
leading changes which have been passed since the Reform Act 
of 1867. 
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ESSAY I. 

PABUAMENT BEFOBE BEFOBM, 1867. 

Section I. — The House of Commons as it was. 



'The hypocrisy inherent in English ConstitationaliBm can never be 
effectoaOy supprened without the intervention of the people.' 

ArersTB Goxtb. 



' Tell us/ says the * Times/ echoing the new champion 
of our ancient institutions, * tell us what the House of 
Commons has done that it ought not to have done, or 
left undone that it ought to have done/ No question, 
it must be allowed, can be more reasonable ; and in 
the answer lies the whole key of the Eeform problem. 
As yet no answer is forthcoming, or rather is not forth- 
coming in Parliament. Perhaps the grand vice of 
Parliament, in a word, is a splendid unconsciousness 
that it has any vices. It takes good care that it shall 
not be rudely reminded; for it is ill disparaging a 
great personage to his face, and easier for him to find 
flatterers than coimsellors. 

After all that has been said, it may be doubted if 
full justice has been done to the speeches of Mr. Lowe. 
In our memory it has not been known that the ar- 
guments of one independent speaker have accomplished 
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80 much ; checked the current of constitutioiial deve- 
lopment, roused the upper classes to resistance, terrified 
the middle classes into hesitation, and stung the 
working classes into action. Ministries change and 
measures fail from very slight causes. The set of 
political ideas does not. Before Mr. Lowe spoke the 
aristocracy were secretly averse to change, the middle 
classes openly undecided, the people in excellent 
temper and in no haste. He spoke : and he gave to 
the first a cause to fight for ; to the second, much food 
for doubt ; to the last, the indignation which knit them 
into a power. There waa some new thing which 
moved all three. It was this. Into very cultivated 
and not unthoughtfiil brains, long silently imeasy, there 
flashed a keen dislike of the social idea by which 
Eeform was claimed, a vision of the possibility of ex- 
tinguishing it as an idea. The opposition to Eeform 
was wide and deep before ; but it was inorganic. It 
had neither principle nor audacity. And suddenly 
there burst on it a rallying cry, in which it could hear 
both. 

The speech was marvellous in its results rather 
than its quality. Great it was as an intellectual effort, 
but not quite unapproachable. In logic it has been 
matched by Mr. Mill ; in wit by Mr. Bright ; in in- 
tensity by Mr. Disraeli ; whilst it had nothing of that 
sympathetic charm with which Mr. Gladstone sweeps 
his way into men's hearts. It was a powerful 
argument put with masterly skill, and not devoid of 
sincerity or courage. But its prodigious effects must 
have been due to something else. They were due to 
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a certain potent truth which underlay the whole ; im- 
mortal though misused, trenchant though perverted ; 
but which gained a startling and unmerited success by 
the rottenness of the theories to which it was opposed. 
Mr. Robert Lowe is not exactly Demosthenes ; and if 
a speech of his has deeply modified political thought, it 
seems not unnatural to conclude that it did this by 
virtue of a solid political truth. 

That truth is that the exercise of political power is a 
function, not a right ; that the beginning and end of it 
is good government ; that it cannot be an end in itself. 
This doctrine, stated with philosophic precision, lu-ged 
with fearless logic, and illustrated with refined wit, 
came Uke a revelation upon the flabby minds of imeasy 
Conservatives. For years, we may almost say for cen- 
turies, English politicians had constantly assumed that 
a vote was a right, a very precious right, and that apart 
fixMn any consequences which might arise therefrom ; 
and Conservatives and Liberals were agreed to argue 
(HI thoroughly false issues. The hypocrisy inherent in 
our Parliamentary system is such that questions are 
rarely contested in that arena upon their genuine ends. 
The reasoning of the leading reformers was crippled 
by this radical sophism. The ' Christian ' argument for 
the extension of the suflrage ; the * flesh and blood * 
ailment ; the * fathers of families * argiunent ; the 
' tax-paying * argmnent ; the ' grosd income ' argument ; 
the * industry ' argument ; the ' ancient lines of the con- 
stitution ' argument ; the arguments from the niunbers, 
the wealth, the progress of the people; the fiimous 
argument about the ' biu:den of proof,' — all arguments, 

£ 
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in short, which make the suffrage a privilege apart from 
its practical results, are only forms of one and the same 
fellacy. 

Mr. Lowe had an easy time of it whilst he tore to 
pieces this well-meaning clap-trap. As he showed 
triumphantly, all these arguments contained a double 
fallacy. They proved a great deal too much ; and they 
proved something wholly beside the point. It was the 
oldstory of Ambiguity in the Premiss and Ignoratio Elen- 
chi. On the one hand the whole male population — ^and 
for that matter, on scriptural warrant, the whole female 
population— are 'our own flesh and blood;' a very 
large number are parents ; and a fair percentage are 
Christians ; paupers, idiots, and felons augment the in- 
direct taxes ; and the veriest boor has often worked 
hard, and kept the Ten Commandments. So far as 
these arguments go, they are argiunents, if for anything, 
for imiversal male and female suffrage, and very poor 
arguments for that. 

In the second place they prove, if anything, that 
very desirable quahties exist in large portions of our 
coimtrymen, but not the qualities in point. The fact 
that nimibers of imenfranchised people pay a large 
proportion of the taxation, possess and produce great 
collective wealth, and conduct themselves like worthy 
citizens, is a good reason for holding them as an im- 
portant element of the State, for its providing for their 
well-being and their wants in every way ; but it is no 
argument for their assuming the control of the State, 
unless some distinct advantage is proved to arise 
thereby. That the working classes do so much to 
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create the prosperity and wealth of England is a very 
poor argument by itself for a change, the result of 
which might be to enable them to ruin that prosperity 
and squander that wealth. It is the last thing which 
we need fear to follow from Eeform. But the argu- 
ment is mere straw without proof of their aptitude 
for governments That a ship's crew are sober and 
laborious is an excellent reason for raising their wages 
or increasing their grog. It would be a strange reason 
for putting them, or some of them, in command of the 
ship. 

In fact, every claim to the suffrage as a right is 
only a poor echo of a very different thing. There is 
but one such claim that has any logic or consistency in 
it — ^the right to universal suffrage. The doctrine of 
Eousseau and the * Eights of Man ' is at least not self- 
contradictory. The doctrines of our constitutional re- 
formers as to electoral rights are nothing but timorous 
and cloudy repetitions of this. As theories, they are 
open to every objection to which the full theory of 
rights is exposed. They blunt its force by their 
cowardly misgivings. They lack that noble faith in 
collective humanity which half redeems the generous 
sophism ; whilst they but exhibit the mongrel origin of 
oiu* constitutional ideas, for they are nothing but the 
glorious old error of the Kevolution confused, enfeebled", 
and misconceived. 

But though as a critic and in offensive war Mr. 
Lowe enjoyed an easy victory, it is not at all clear 
that he did not commit precisely the same fiiUacies 
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liimself. Like an able dialectician, he kept the weak 
«icle of his own case in the background, and left it to 
the inferences of others. But none the less did he 
prove too much, and jU'ove something wholly beside 
the i)oint. He proved not only the proposed, but the 
existing, system of representative government to be' 
imitional and rotten. He showed that to do somethingr 
was open to risk ; he did not prove that to do nothing 
was safe, or even possible. His warning voice came 
too late. If a moderate extension of the suffrage would 
ruin the constitution, the discovery should have been 
made before it had been six times attempted by minis- 
tries and once or twice by himself. 

He established, at least to his own satisfaction and 
that of a House not insensible to adidatiou, that Parlia- 
ment is already the perfection of human wisdom, and 
gives tlie people everything that is good for them. It 
maybe so : but this is not exactly the basis on wliich Par- 
liament is popularly supposed to exist. It is perhaps the 
first time in our history that the theory of a paternal oli- 
gjm'hy has been so nakedly stated ; or that the House 
of Conunons has stood forth in the new part of the 
Benevolent Autocrat. We have alwap gone on the 
idea that the function of that House was to represent 
truly the will of the iKK)])le, There was an old notion 
that the peoples money could not be taken without the 
peoples leave. It is no answer to this old — it may be 
mistaken — doctrine to assure us that it is good for the 
piH)plo to have their money taken ; and that it is wanteil 
for i>uriH)ses which wiser hetuls than theirs think 
riiht. 
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Then again, he showed how very great, and good, 
and wise the House now is, and how very mean, and 
vicious, and foolish the new class of voters would be ; 
what awful things would happen if majorities returned 
a House of Commons ; how the executive would be 
dislocated by a numerical representative system. Well 
— but the bulk of the present constituencies are exactly 
the narrowest, least public-spirited, and most corrup- 
tible class in the coimtry. The small tavern-keeper 
and tenant-at-will has his \irtues — chiefly economic and 
domestic ; but you might ransack Europe for a class 
less fit to control a great nation's destiny. Now this 
sort of people at this moment forms three-fomths of 
the voting ix)wer ; and for piuposes of jobbery, 
bunghng, bigotry, and obstruction generally, they are 
actually |mramount. A Benevolent Oligarchy may be 
a noble thing ; but not plus the most debased shape 
which }X)pular representution can take. Men who are 
in earnest, and are quite alive to the sophisms of the 
pure democratic j^latfomi, are sick of a system which 
has become an Organised Dead-lock. The present 
system combines all the evils of a thorough class-rule 
with all those of a spurious representation. 

It has been said that Mr. Lowe's speeches form an 
indictment against the English people. In fact, they 
form an indictment against the English constitution and 
parliamentary institutions. If the notion that the suffrage 
is a right of full citizenship, or that paying taxes is a 
reason for controlling ex})enditure, or that ministers 
should be responsible to the nation through its chosen 
organ, if these notions are so ruinous — and Mr. Lowe's 
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argument logically leads up to this — ^what in the name 
of logic is the meaning of constitution ? what is the 
value of the parliamentary power of the purse ? what 
sense is there in ministries depending on parUamentary 
majorities? It is impossible to have it both ways. 
Either the suflTrage is wonderfidly narrow, or else the 
functions of Parliament are curiously wide. The 
House of Conmions cannot have as its chief glory 
that it represents the people ; and as its chief excel- 
lence that it is not elected by them. 

If, after all, the key of Eeform be not the rights of 
the unenfranchised, but the efficiency of Parliament, it 
is a great gain to have the matter put upon this distinct 
issue. Let us heartily admit that the great, the sole 
groimd for an extension of the franchise is this, that 
the existing House of Commons performs its task ill, 
that by the proposed change it will perform it better. 

Now in the first place the House of Commons is 
not charged with sins of commission, but of omission. 
It is very easy to show triumphantly that it neither 
robs, oppresses, nor silences any English citizen. Those 
658 well-bred gentlemen are no tjrants, and nobody is 
likely to say so. They happen, however, to have the 
absolute control over this nation, boundless oppor- 
tunities, credit, and prestige, no difficulties, and no 
antagonists. They have inherited the most splendid 
political opportimity of modem times ; the wealth, the 
confidence, the force of a free people, might be theirs 
without a rival. And their sin is to be wasting this 
precious birthright in doing nothing. Few governments 
have had such a field. Few have ever so well sue- 
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ceeded in duping their people, in degrading their 
political tone, in stifling public activity. 

No difliculties, I have said ; and by this is meant 
no difliculties other than those inherent in all modem 
statesmanship. They are not like the statesmen of 
France, of Germany, of Italy, of Spain — ^placed in the 
centre of revolutionary struggles, threatened with inter- 
national perils, inheritors of despotic or decrepit prede- 
cessors. They have every chance, and no obstacle 
without. Grave and deep difficulties they have, such 
as beset every ruler of every European people. Great 
social wants, all within the due sphere of legislation, 
we have hke our neighbours, — greater even than our 
neighboiu's. Our people are ignorant below the 
standard of any civilised race north of the Alps. Oiur 
pauperism is the most colossal and corroding. Our 
public administration and our legal machinery tlie 
most chaotic ; our municipal and sanitary system the 
most cumbrous ; the state of our great cities and oiu* 
labourers' homes the most utterly heartrending; the 
state of Ireland the shame and despair of our policy. 
On every one of these subjects legislation can do some- 
thing — can do much.^ Over every one our legislation 
mumbles and fumbles in vain session after session. 
Verily, if vast opix)rtimities for improvement be mea- 
sured against urgent wants of improvement, all' that it 
ought to do and might do, set beside the nothing that 
it does, the mighty task it claims to perform, weighed 
against the chaflf of words with which it wearies 

* It has been hard at work on all the3e subjects ever eince 1868 — let 
us trust with results. 
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expectatioft, this Parliamentary government must be 
set down as one of the worst that modem Europe has 
known. 

It is a poor plea that they form an orderly assembly, 
that they are mostly gentlemen, kindly, and sensible. 
It would be strange if they were not. They are 
industrious, it is said. True ; they talk for ten hours 
a night without a pause, and muddle over 500 bills 
which come to nothing. True, there is the private 
business, in which ijK)nopolies are scrambled for by 
schemers and money-lenders. True, there is no 
* lobbying ; ' but there are committee-rooms where 
speculators traffic and wrangle over many a public 
right and private interest. It must be allowed that 
there is nothing too small for that House to consider ; 
but, on the other hand, there is nothing small enough 
for it to accomplish. It is true that many flowers of 
rhetoric floiuish in its soil, that it utters often very fine 
sentiments, and still retains much of its historic repu- 
tation. But historic reputations are not eternal. To 
possess vast power, to owe that power nominally to the 
]>eople, is no merit when the power is wasted and 
popular origin is nothing but a mask. With the 
greatest of all tasks before it, and the grandest of 
opportunities, it gives us nothing but wearisome talk 
and profitless busying, deluding a great people to think 
that that is the type of government and freedom. 

What is it that this great institution, charged with 
almost unlimited power, and absolutely without an 
opponent, has effected within a generation.^ The 
answer to this question is usually the eternal common- 
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place about the Kepeal of the Com Laws ; an act, be 
it remembered, forced on the House of Commons at 
the price of revolution, by the statesman and the party 
whom it now reviles. The House of Lords once passed 
the Catholic Emancipation, and Charles I. put his name 
to the Petition of Eight, but neither of them are thought 
to be very much distinguished by the deed. And who 
made these corn laws? They did not grow. Tliey 
were simply imposed by the fathers of the very men 
who now boast of having repealed them. It is no such 
stupendous act of wisdom in men to have had wrung 
from them the redress of a flagrant instance of selfish 
misrule, for which their immediate predecessors are 
resix)nsible. More than a generation ago they passed 
some acts of criminal law reform, by which our brutal 
code was brought up to the standard of other civilised 
nations. Many of the worst barbarisms in our legal 
and administrative system were redressed. But these 
are arguments for Eeform, for they certainly would 
never have been achieved without the movement of 
1832. However, since the splendid act of patriotism 
in repealing (under compulsion) the oppressive laws 
which their own fathers had made and fought for, 
what has the House of Commons done ? A few petty 
legal changes, a few minor administrative changes, a 
useful financial reform, the legitimate consequence of 
Free Trade, one which has been more or less carried 
out equally by continental states, by imperial France, 
by biu-eaucratic Prussia, by struggling Italy; one 
which still leaves England the most imequally taxed 
of all European countries; the only state which has 
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no real land-tax, because the state in which land- 
holders bear most paramount rule. Twenty precious 
years were passed without an obstacle: — ^no national 
education, no efficient poor-law, no reorganised army, 
no law reform, no contented Ireland; the ancient 
iniquity of game-laws unabated, the laws of landlord 
and tenant, of master and servant luuredressed ; men 
who care for public good wearied out, till no man is so 
desperate as to venture to force anything through this 
jimgle of obstruction; practical improvements im- 
touched from very despair of their ever becoming 
practicable; — twenty years of laborious indifference, 
and apathetic conmiotion, two thousand nights, twenty 
thousand hours of discourse, bills, resolutions, blue- 
books, and returns by square miles ; and what is the 
result? — tons upon tons of spoiled paper, and the 
memory of some fluent talk ? How far would England 
have been, other than it is, had ' the voice of a free 
people' retiuned to St. Stephen's 658 articulating 
machines ? ^ 

To most politicians of the older schools all this 
must sound wild and unmeaning accusation. Of course 
Eeform is needless to any but a Eeformer. To change 
the Parliamentary system on the ground of abstract 
right, for the sake of symmetry, or to stifle a claim, 
would indeed be a wanton disturbance. The sole 
justification of Eeform is the accomphshment of definite 
changes. 



^ Immediately upon the Reform Acts coming into operation at the 
end of 1868, measures were passed on almost aU these questions^ which 
had simply been talked about for more than twenty years. 
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Those to whom these changes are bad things must 
necessarily admire the system which postpones them. 
Of com^e, none can see the vices of Parliament but 
those who desire what it exists to stave off. To the 
rich man, especially to the rich landowner, the present 
social constitution of this island offers almost as much 
as modern civilisation can possibly give him. He is 
no tyrant and no enthusiast. He really has no wish 
to oppress his neighbour consciously; and does not 
dream of a golden era with a privileged class exempt 
from taxation. But modern society once granted, it 
is hard to say how he could make himself more 
thoroughly comfortable, if he were endowed with the 
power of creation. Of course, therefore, as he surveys 
the system — behold, it is very good in his eyes. He 
wants nothing, and to him the great merit of a govern- 
ment is that it does nothing. The science of govern- 
ment for him attains to absolute perfection when it 
leaves this stable equilibrium of his personal comfort 
quite undisturbed, whilst parading a resultless activity 
under the name of self-government, freedom, and 
progress. To such an one the grand glory of Parlia- 
ment is that it does nothing — and does that nothing in 
a highly clubable, yet patriotic and constitutional 
manner. 

Let us take each great duty of Government in turn. 
The national education of England is confessedly in- 
ferior to that of Germany, France, and America. The 
vices of our petty and incoherent method are allowed. 
The people craves a better system, no real obstacle 
opposes, nothing but inveterate prejudice. The English 
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traveller in America is humiliated when he sees what a 
kindred people, free from the curse of privileged classes 
and Churches, can do. It is admitted to be the first ot 
all social wants. It is felt to stand at the root of all 
further progress. Yet for a generation Parliament hiis 
perorated and procrastinated. It might do so for 
another generation with as small result. Every 
hopeful movement is smothered or jostled aside. Each 
fresh scheme is met with the cant of self-government 
or a shriek of superstition. No grand national measure 
can so much as get a hearing. The best friends of the 
cause are driven to timid and paltry demands. The 
grand Obstructive paralyses all political energy. Pa- 
tient of the bigotry of priests and sectaries, it is nothing 
to them that our people is a laggard in the first quality 
of modem ci\'ihsation — that they themselves are but 
an engine in the hands of obsciutmtism — ^in the name 
of Freedom and Religion. The gods of Epicurus lie 
beside their nectar, heedless of an ancient tale of wrong. 
It is possible to be at once omnipotent and lethargic.^ 

Pauperism. — One-tenth of oiu* revenue, one- 
twentieth of the population, sunk in this abyss. The 
question is wider than one of administration. It con- 
cerns the pauper cancer in all its forms in city and 
hamlet, the desperate sloth, the abject abasement, the 
horrible misery, the hopeless future which weighs on 
artificer and labourer — that portent of modern life 

^ Inspired by the succefis of Mr. Disraeli in making Reform a Con- 
Benrative instrument, Mr. Forster succeeded, in 1870, in passing an Edu- 
cation Act, which was in many ways a valuable gain, but which the old 
clerical obstacles to education soon saw to be capable of becoming an 
Ecclesiastical instrument 
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over which economists despair and moralists sicken — 
that burden on this nation our l^slators touch not 
with the tips of their fingers, content to wrangle over 
details of administration. And what a spectacle is that 
administration — ^with the abominations of the work- 
house, the anarchy of rule, the selfishness and indolence 
of boards, the monstrous inequality of burden. All 
these things are known and admitted evils, yet Parlia- 
ment in a generation has done nothing — nothing but 
moan and resolve. Here and there some petty abuse 
is removed, some detail of management improved. 
Nothing is done to meet the evil at its seat, nothing 
comprehensive, nothing bold. Every firesh minister 
comes in like a lion and goes out like a lamb. The 
meanest local gang or parish despot can defy a minister 
and intimidate a House of Commons. For the fellow- 
feeling of class interest makes the country landlord 
wondrous kind to the town guardian, and the House 
of Commons quails before a vestry as every class power 
will quail before unfaltering selfishness. It will talk 
and resolve and intend, whilst Pauperism and Bumble- 
dom, the scandals of our age, mock at its half-hearted 
attempts, knowing well that no quarter in that limbo 
of abortions is better paved with good intentions.^ 

Take the case of Ireland. Politicians of all shades 
agree that it is the great problem of our imperial 
system. England and all Europe have just been 
startled by finding that we are still in the era of latent 
rebellion, that Irishmen still feel like an oppressed 

' Since tbis date how much has been done by men of popular fibre 
and earnest determination who have honestlj ^et themaehes to the task ! 
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race, not like feUow-citizens with us. The Established 
Church, the landlord system, the educational system 
in Ireland, remsun still confessed and pressing ques- 
tions, crying aloud for reform.^ Yet generation after 
generation sees the English House of Commons 
tolerant of every abuse in them, heaping on them a 
few vain discussions, vigorous only in some critical 
work of repression. Year after year goes on : Ireland 
plots, murmurs, languishes ; Europe accuses and sneers ; 
English liberalism protests and invokes ; but Parlia- 
ment — the strongest political power in the world, by 
its history and titles the most bound to redress so great 
a scandal to modern civilisation as the state of that 
country, the victim for five centuries of Enghsh mis- 
rule — this noblest of hiunan institutions has nothing to 
offer but acres of blue-books and libraries of Hansard. 
Of late it has dropped even this, and prefers to wait 
till the Irish race shall have w^om itself out, and be- 
come quiet by the remorseless process of emigration 
and decay. 

There is the Eeform of the Law. For a generation 
the public, and even the profession, have been crying 
out for this work. The consolidation of oiu- laws into 
an intelligible whole is the want of theorists and prac- 
titioners, of common sense and cultivated judgments. 
It is no impossibility, for most civilised people but 
ourselves have accomplished it. But no ci\ili8ed people 
but we are governed by an absolute Euler — a Roi 
Faineant^ whose great prerogatives usurp the whole 

» Measures of 1809, 1870, 1873. 
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sphere of action, and whose invincible irresolution 
uses it only for inaction. For the twentieth time 
within a generation the Sisyphean labour is about to 
be renewed; again the spell-bound giant begins his 
futile toil.^ 

Nor is the re-organisation of the Military and 
Naval system less an admitted want. The scandalous 
waste of public money, of human life, of practical 
efficiency there, is the by-word of politics and the jest 
of Europe. Commission after commission discloses 
the corruption of the chief administrators, the abuses 
of the purchase system, the oppression of the privates, 
the inefficiency of their officers. Every year brings its 
crop of scandals and jobs. These are not the com- 
plaints of demagogues, but the notorious convictions of 
men and journals pledged to conservatism in every- 
thing else.^ 

Taxation is thought to be one grand glory of the 
House of Commons. No doubt the system which Mr. 
Cobden and his friends forced upon it and the convic- 
tion of the country, has been of very great service, and 
is thoroughly wise. But it must not be forgotten that 
it is a system which has made its way through the 
opinion of the Continent — one in which the govern- 
ment of the Emperor Napoleon has spontaneously 
accomplished more difficult tasks. But after all, aft^er 
taking off taxes on com and sugar, and from more 
than a thousand articles of commerce — a very desir- 
able thing — the taxation of England still remains the 

> Measures of 1873, 1874, 1876. - Measure of 1873. 
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most inequitable extant. It would be difficult, perhaps, 
to find in Europe a country in which the land-tax was 
so thoroughly a mockery, or the tithe system so un- 
reasonable. It amounts very nearly to a practical 
exemption from taxation on the part of the landholder. 
Until the land-tax produces at least five times its 
present amount it will not be a reality. At present, 
like most other things in our political system, it acts as 
a mask. It is a fashion to say that a land-tax would 
not be a tax on proprietors. Very well ; let us see 
what they will say when it is tried. 

On the conduct of the House in all matters of 
foreign poUcy, a man with pride in his country can 
hardly trust himself to speak. Liberavi animavi 
meam} For fifty years under its control our national 
credit has been sinking into a by-word. For fifty 
years it has clung to the Austrian alliance when that 
represented all that was rotten and baleftd in Europe. 
It sufiered Hungary to be crushed by Russia, against 
the protests of the nation, and then conducted the war 
with Eussia which its folly had made necessary, in a 
mode which thwarted all the demands of the nation. 
It suffered our armies to waste ; it rejected Poland ; it 
half rejected Italy ; it betrayed Denmark. It was no 
ministry that did these things — ^for ministers are but 
the secretaries of Parliament.*^ As each European 
question arose it resisted the will of the nation, and in 

* In a b«)ok called Qne^ttoM for a Rt-funned Parliament, 
' The House of Commons mrely interferes in the details of foreign 
questions, and now hardly ever alludes to them. But the enormous 
pressure of its silent influence is felt by every foreign minister alike. 
Keform did certainly not mend matters here. 
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each case was wrong. In the greatest of modern civil 
wars, the American rebellion, it was perversely counter 
to the instinct of the people from the first to the last, 
and from first to last it was utterly and fatally wrong. 
It has thus reduced our foreign policy to total check- 
mate. The initiative of the people it refuses to follow. 
Its own tendencies and proclivities it is powerless to 
carry into act. It has brought our name into contempt, 
and the influence of England within half a century from 
its maximum to its zero. No English minister dare 
undertake anything ; no foreign minister either fears 
or trusts his words. For his words are certain to be 
disowned by that power of public opinion which alone 
can give them effect. Enghsh diplomacy at last cover- 
ing its discomfiture with such phrases as it can, has 
practically retired from Europe, content if it can wring 
from us a murmuring assent to its violent designs upon 
Eastern or half-civilised races, and win the sinister 
favour of mercantile cupidity.^ 

Such is this House. False to its origin and to its 
end, obstructive of progress, and indifferent to its office, 
not a real representation, but the mask only and 
symbol of it ; not a House of Commons, but a House 
of Interests ; not a national Parliament, but the Great 
Council in our Venetian Constitution. 

^ Compare the tale of the Black Sea Treaty with Abyssinian and 
Ashantee wars. 
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Section II. — Popular Influence on Parliament 

Nothing is more true than that the faults of the exist- 
ing House of Commons are in themselves no argument 
for the extension of the franchise. The sole justifica- 
tion for change is that the existing system is bad, and 
that the proposed change will make it better. Ke- 
formers, therefore, have proved nothing, until they 
have shown that their Bill will produce defined results. 
Even then the argument requires some proof that the 
result will not be attained at the price of corresponding 
evil. The onus of proof which reformers must under- 
take is very extended and complex, but it is not one 
from which they need shrink. It is of paramount 
need to the State that certain laws be passed. Those 
who now hold power will not pass them. They feel 
them to be contrary to every interest, prejudice, and 
instinct they possess. They will cabal, agitate, pro- 
crastinate, and fight to the death, rather than pass 
them. Those who have not power wiU pass these laws. 
They know them to be entirely for their interest ; they 
have set their hearts on them ; they are the natiu-al 
guardians of the cause. They will work and move 
until these laws are passed. The obvious consequence 
is — ^let power be taken from those who have it, and 
given to those who have it not. 

It being established that certain measures are indis- 
pensable, and that the existing class of rulers will not 
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pass them, it is not. difficult to show that another class 
will do so when it has the power. The masses actively 
desire a really national education. It has been put 
in the front of a thousand meetings throughout the 
country. But even if they care very little, and know 
less, about the question, to give them power would be 
to establish national education. If they do not actively 
desire it, they have no antipathy to it. They have no 
sectarian, class, and party objects. They care nothing 
about the Established Church, and are entirely neutral 
in the great questions of parish priest and parish squire. 
They are as free from local, as they are from clique, 
prepossessions. If their point of view is not strictly 
statesmanlike, it is at least national. 

They come to the question with open minds. Now 
there are a hundred men in England who are abun- 
dantly able to devise a satisfactory scheme of Education, 
and to force the nation to recognise its importance, if 
they only had a fair field and no ingrained prejudices 
to uproot. The mass of the people — and they alone-^ 
could give them such a hearing and the requisite 
support. They would find all the men, whom in 
other matters they trust, active in the same cause. 
They would judge of a proposed law for itself, and 
without originating good laws they -would assent to 
them. Being without class prejudice, they would be 
open to conviction. Being numerous and strong, they 
would carry conviction into act. And the end would 
be obtained.^ 

^ The EducAtiou moTement was launched on this wave of popular 
desire, bj the minister who most definitely represented the popular 
feeling. It was characteristically caught up and utilised by a sect 

l2 
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Jiist SO it would be with all the rest. No one but 
a fanatic imagines that the people have very distinct 
\iews as to the mode of reforming the law, or the army, 
or the pauper system, or have had revealed to them 
the true specific for the maladies of Ireland, or the key 
of the Eastern question. 

But what of that? Did the ten-pounders of the 
Bill of '?#2 know all about Fines and Eecoveries ? Had 
they studied Smith and Malthus? Were their views 
very profound about Irish bishoprics and grants in aid ? 
Yet the introduction of ten-pounders was the direct 
and immediate cause of a whole system of invaluable 
changes in the law. There are plenty of people in this 
country quite competent for these tasks if they only 
get the motive power behind them. Once find the 
national force to insist upon the end, and it will have 
abimdant and capable instruments to eflect it. These 
reforms, the consolidation of law, the revision of the 
pauper system, nay, the condition of Ireland itself, are 
not such mysterious problems as need an angel firom 
heaven to solve them. Other nations have accompUshed 
tasks as gigantic without a visible interposition of 
providence. The way is not inscrutable where there is 
the will. Now the people, and they alone, have that 
will ; and wiser heads than theirs will find the way. 
To give a man a vote is not to make him a cabinet 
minister. It is to give him an influence over the spirit 
of legislation, not to require him to draw acts of 
Parliament. What is wanted in the mass who vote 
is the desire for the right result, fireedom firom selfish 
motive, and willingness to trust in wise guidance. The 
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difficulties of execution are for the trained few who 
govern. The immediate result of a real Eeform Bill 
would be to bring into the house some ten or twenty 
genuine representatives of working men, and some fifty 
or hundred more who would enable Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Mill, and Mr. Gladstone to carry out some of tlie 
reforms with which they are identified. The diffi- 
culties do not at all transcend human capacities, if 
interest and passion be curbed. And interest and 
passion can be balanced, not by a class, but only by a 
people. 

No worse nonsense is talked than what we are told 
as to the requisites for the elective franchise. To listen 
to some people it is almost as solemn a function as to 
be a trustee of the British Museum. No one, we are 
told, should possess it unless he has a fimd of moral 
virtue and refined culture ; one would think that this 
island could only produce here and there a sort of 
typical sanctified grand elector, painfully trained up on 
the works of Hallam and Adam Smith. What you 
want in a body of electors is a rough shrewd eye for 
men of character, honesty, and piupose. Very plain 
men know who wish them well; and the sort of 
thing which will bring them good. Electors have not 
got to govern the coimtry. They have only to find a 
set of men who will see that the government is just 
and active. They are so ignorant, says one. More 
ignorant as electors than certain members are as 
legislators ? So venal, cries some hireling lawyer. So 
drimken, say men whose grandfathers were habitually 
drunk, and made maudlin speeches to a drowsy Parlia- 
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ment. All things go best by comparison, and a body 
of men may be as good voters as their neighbours, 
without being the type of the Christian Hero. 

Perhaps the very silliest cant of the day is the cant 
about culture.^ Culture is a desirable quality in a critic 
of new books, and sits well on a professor of ' belles 
lettres ; ' but as applied to politics it means simply a 
timi for small fault-finding, love of selfish ease, and 
indecision in action. The man of culture is in politics 
one of the poorest mortals alive. For simple pedantry, 
and want of good sense, no man is his equal. Any 
quantity of ingenious arguments, based on wholly 
fictitious premises, he will give you. No assumption 
is too unreal, no end is too unpractical for him. But 
the active exercise of politics requires common sense, 
sympathy, trust, resolution, and enthusiasm, qualities 
which your man of culture has carefully rooted up, 
lest they damage the delicacy of his critical olfactories. 
Political helplessness is only found at complete zero 
amongst the cla^s of men who pick out the ' blots ' in 
the last Reform Bill. Perhaps they are the only class 
of responsible beings in the cx)mmunity who cannot 
with safety be entrusted with power. 

So far from being the least fit for political influence 
of all classes in the community, the best part of the 
working class forms the most fit of all others. If any 
section of the people is to be the paramount arbiter in 

^ It seems necessary to say that these words were not directed 
against mental cultiTation or literary grace, much less against a poet and 
writer whom to speak of these quidities is to name. My complaint was 
of a political faction, who brought to a great national struggle nothing 
but the bitterest reaction and trivial criticisms of the academic sort. 
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public affairs, the only section competent for this duty 
is the superior order of workmen. Governing is one 
thing ; but electors of any class cannot, or ought not, 
to govern. Electing, or the giving an indirect approval 
of Government, is another thing, and demands wholly 
different qualities. These are moral, not intellectual ; 
practical, not special gifts ; gifts of a very plain and 
almost imiversal order. Such axe — firstly, social sym- 
pathies and sense of justice; then openness and plain- 
ness of character ; lastly, habits of action, and a practical 
knowledge of social misery. These axe the qualities 
which fit men to be the arbiters, or ultimate source 
(though certainly not the instruments), of political 
power. These qualities the best working men possess 
in a far higher degree than any other portion of the 
community ; indeed, they are almost the only part of 
the community which possesses them in any percep- 
tible degree. In political fitness the unenfranchised 
are, as a body, immeasurably superior to the enfran- 
chised. In all that makes a man worthy of the sufl5:age, 
an average city mechanic stands at one end of the scale, 
and the ' cultured ' critic and the small shopkeeper at 
the other. 

Besides, the working class is the only class which 
(to use a paradox) is not a class. It is the nation. 
They represent, so to speak, the body politic as a 
whole, of which the other classes only represent special 
organs. These organs, no doubt, have great and indis- 
pensable functions ; but for most purposes of govern- 
ment the State consists of the vast labouring majority. 
Its welfare depends on what their lives are like ; its 
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institutions, its agents, its servants, exist for them. 
They know, by hourly experience, they only know, 
what social sufferings exist. By suffering, their social 
sympathies are stimulated ; by necessity, their practical 
instincts are developed. They are free from the rest- 
less egoism which is the curse of all who accumulate 
wealth ; from the self-indulgent indecision which is the 
curse of those who live in idleness. Theirs are the 
brightest powers of sympathy, and the readiest powers 
of action. When the social system is wrong, it grinds 
them first ; it grinds them hardest, and it forces itself 
home on them. For these reasons none are so fit to 
ratify and watch the action of the State, and this is the 
end of the Suffrage. All this is far from giving them 
any fitness for the direct exercise of power, imless in 
some temporary crisis. Evil is the day for the State 
when any class has unlimited power, or when the 
imtrained mass usurp the direct functions of govern- 
ment. But for the controlling power of opinion — the 
comer-stone, that is to be, of all rational government — 
the working body is the fountain and the life. And 
the Suffrage is but a lame and primitive contrivance for 
giving to Opinion a measure and form. 

K, therefore, by any poUtical contrivance, you 
could give a permanent control over Public Opinion in 
the State to the working class, you would obtain an 
immense gain. The reason is twofold. In the first 
place, you would give an immediate legislative impulse 
to those who alone wish to carry those measures which 
are needed. In the next place, you would give it to 
those who, in the natural state of things, are best fitted 
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to possess it. But, unhappily, even if you wished, you 
cannot by any political contrivance, and certainly not 
by a Whig Reform Bill, or even a Eadical Bill, effect 
this transfer of influence from one class to another. 
Universal Suffrage would go some steps in that direc- 
tion — but only some steps. 

The constitutional figments have given so curious a 
twist to men's minds, that we have a habit of supposing 
that political power can be weighed out at so much a 
pound. The future of England is supposed to hang 
upon the wording of a clause. A 7/. franchise, and 
the constitution hves; a 6/., and all is lost. But 
Eefomiers have very little with which to taunt Con- 
servatives in this. Tory, Whig, and Radicals combined 
to exaggerate the practical effect of any bilL To men 
who look on any Reform Bill, even the widest, as a 
very partial and very temporary expedient, this vehe- 
mence common to the three parties is simply incom- 
prehensible. K this represents the average of political 
opinion in the educated classes, parliamentary and 
joumahstic cant have certainly done their work. 

In an old country, where an organised social rigime 
exists in full vitality, as it emphatically does in England, 
the political form coimts for very httle, and the social 
system for very much. England is an aristocratic 
republic, simply because the richer classes have a 
disciplined social power, in spite of a monarchic consti- 
tution and a popular franchise. Aristocratic Republic 
it will and must remain, until the roots and fibres of 
that social fabric are dissolved. Wealth, habit, tradi- 
tion, skill, every form and influence which governs 
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daily life gives to this real, but ill-defined class, a real 
but ill-defined supremacy. You cannot destroy all 
these by an Act of Parliament, a form of suffrage, or a 
ballot-box. The real power is infinitely subtle, per- 
vading, and elastic. The political form is crude, 
limited, and rigid. In its influence upon a nation, the 
set social system will count as ten, whilst any political 
method will count as one. Arguments from America, 
Australia, the French Eevolution, ancient Athens, and 
the Hyperboreans, are unworthy of a serious answer. If 
the social system \a almost everything, and the political 
form almost nothing, to compare poUtical forms and 
take no count of the corresponding social system, is 
utterly puerile. Arguments from the politics of Laputa, 
Brobdmgnag, and liUiput, would be more valuable. 
Americans differ from us because they have a totally 
different social rigime^ not because their constitution is 
different, for the second is a consequence of the first. 
The practical effect of imiversal suffrage is utterly 
different in Paris and in Melboiurne, because the social 
conditions are utterly different. Post hoc ergo propter 
hoc is a fallacy more venerable even than the British 
Constitution. Societies and their poUtical expression 
rarely coincide, and the first are remotely influenced 
by the latter. A man's education undoubtedly in- 
fluences his poUtical bias. But you cannot give a 
man a good education simply by changing his poUtical 
party. Nor could you alter a nation's character by a 
millennium of Franchises and an apotheosis of the 
Ballot-box. 

Can men on either side of the House be serious 
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when they chant jeremiads or jubilees over the sug- 
gested change ? Was it ever known in this world, or 
rather in this country, that legislative results even 
remotely corresponded to constitutional franchises ? 
Constituencies exist on paper, and their numbers are 
set forth in the book of Dod. But in practice they melt 
like defeated armies in a campaign. At the present 
moment the small shopkeepers and the small farmers 
form three-fourths of the electors. On paper they 
utterly swamp all other classes put together. In 
actual fact, they axe almost ciphers. If a popular 
franchise swamps property, intelligence, culture, and 
independence, they are fathoms deep already, for the 
destinies of our country are nimierically in the hands 
of the dullest, rudest, most servile, and nearly the 
poorest class now. But we all know that the nu- 
merical power is only a form ; that the real political 
power remains with the real social power. The 
Eeform of '32 was (on paper) just as much a swamping 
measiu'e as any other. It gave the poorest class of 
the electors an overwhelming majority. Conservatives 
shrieked out that the end of all things was at hand. 
Yet the moment they had recovered their senses, and 
the generous ardour of the Whigs had burnt out, this 
utterly democratic franchise (as indeed on paper it 
really was) was so manipulated as to return a Parlia- 
ment of birth and wealth. The suffrage is, to political 
result, something Uke a lever inverted — every ton 
applied produces but a pound of effect.^ 

^ As we saw in 1874, a large extension of the Suffiragei the Ballot, 
and new Bribery Laws returned a triumphant ConseiTative majority. 
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It is hence very difficult to devise any CJonstitutional 
Eeform which could make any serious and direct 
efiect. Certainly no mere extension of the suffrage 
could do so. It would be easy, provided it were done 
in a quiet way, to establish Manhood Suffrage itself, 
with an ornamental Womanhood Suffi-age thrown in to 
boot, and a whole train of graceful Fancy Franchises 
in attendance, without materially affecting the nature 
of the House, certainly without doing more than lead 
to some useful administrative changes. There are 
perhaps now not fifty real constituencies in the 
kingdom. And in half of the remainder you might 
give the vote to every man, woman, and child without 
very seriously changing the character of the represen- 
tatives they return. Five millions are rather more 
diflScult to manage than one million ; but the holders 
of the real power are a trifling minority in the latter 
case as well as in the former. So long as things run 
smooth, votes are ciphers. The solemn absurdity of 
supposing that votes are the arithmetical equivalent of 
men or minds strikes us at once when we scrutinise it 
abroad. Here (except when we are electioneering) 
this absurdity forms oiu: political gospel. 

A vote may be everything or nothing. Its value 
wholly depends on the state of the poUtical atmosphere. 
Universal suffrage in an easy time would produce far 
less visible result than a narrow firanchise in an excited 
time. It is the hea\'ing of minds and the strain of 
purpose which produces the end, not the machinery 
of expression. The effort necessary to carry a legal 
change produces far more result than the change itself 
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The great and usefiil results which undoubtedly suc- 
ceeded the Bill of '32, were effected by the movement 
which carried it, not by the Bill itself. We can see 
now what a poor affair it was in itself. A mere 
dummy Eeform Bill, over which both sides grew hot, 
and which both believed to be decisive, would produce 
t^vice the result of a sweeping measure which passed 
unobserved or undisputed. Eeactionists who awaken 
agitation by resistance are actually creating that con- 
vulsion of opinion which a reform would effectually 
stifle, and which in itself produces more practical 
results than any reform. Those who desire real deep 
and solid changes in the State have everything to fear 
fix>m a plausible reform of the constitution. The great 
danger of true reformers is 'a settlement of the 
question.'^ 

No doubt, when opinion is thoroughly fired, and a 
social con\ailsion has set in, a wide suflrage may 
become a tremendous reality, and, for a moment, a very 
marvellous instrument in its hands. But what then ? 
When the social convulsion exists it can and certainly 
will produce these results, with or without the legal 
machinery. A legal form corresponding to its needs 
may do much to defer and moderate that convulsion. 
Men who deny their fellow-citizens legalised power, for 
fear they may use it ill whenever they grow mad, 
will not find them more tractable when they do become 
mad, for having never known what legalised power is. 
Should the working classes ever really take it into their 

' A lesson enforced on them in Jannaiy 1874. 
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heads to divide the property of the rich amongst them, 
or commit the other horrible excesses which disturb 
the dreams of alarmists (who talk as West Indian 
planters do of a n^o insurrection), they are not at all 
the more likely to do so, but rather the less likely, by 
becoming responsible citizens in the State. Should 
they ever be wound up to Confiscation, it will be of 
little consequence if they have votes or not. 

The belief in the vote as a constant and measurable 
thing is the root-sophism of this reform debate. It 
reaches its limit in the child-like and beautiful form of 
faith, known as personal representation. No honest 
man can feel anything but respect for the really noble 
intellects and characters which have given this theory 
its power, with some of whom it rests on a profound — 
but as I hold, a ruinous political and social theory — 
the theory of individualism ; but it is impossible here 
to omit it, or to speak of it with gravity. It is in the 
view here put forth, the pedant's paradise, the millen- 
nium of ideologues, the zero of poUtics, the redicctio ad 
absurdum of representation. Of course it is the strict 
logical result of the theory of representation. But no 
one, till now, has been guileless enough to take that 
theory in earnest as a fact. To assmne that each 
Member of Parliament expresses, or ever in this world 
can express, the dogmatic convictions of his particular 
constituency, is like the notion of an intelligent Man- 
darin. Political force in a free people is a power in- 
finitely subtle, sympathetic, elastic, intangible, electric. 
It is like life or health in the body. Can you measure. 
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weigh, or bottle up vital force ; or parcel it out at so 
much a pound for each organ ? Eepresentation is a 
rude mechanical contrivance for fixing the most magi- 
cal of moral forces. You need at present this clumsy 
expedient, as you may need a crutch ; though it is a 
test of civilisation to be independent of any mechanical 
crutch. But to sit down and invent solemn rules and a 
labyrinth of mathematical formulae for the use of the 
crutch, when what you want is to learn to trust to your 
legs, is, in this writer's opinion, worthy only of some 
professor of Laputa. It is to teach our Bourgeois how 
to talk prose. The Ufe and soul of representation in 
practice is the contact of man with man, the thrill of 
social vibration, the ascendency of visible character. 
Personal representation, where constituencies are formed 
of scattered imits, is but the corpse of representation. 
It is to anatomise the parent in search of the pro- 
geny. It is the old method of harmonising opinions, 
by fitting every man with a new occiput, an infallible 
specific, said the Professor in the Flying Island, if the 
operation be performed with the requisite art. Were 
it established to-morrow with a wide firanchise, its first 
result would be to let all the unions, friendly societies, 
and benefit clubs, burial clubs, * bands of hope,' tee- 
totallers, and volunteer regiments nominate members 
straight ofi*. In a year or two a house would be 
returned chiefly by a gigantic political clearing- 
house, and the entire first return would consist of Mr. 
Beales, Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Bright, 
Mr. George Potter, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Martin Tupper, 
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Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Charles Kean, and Lord Eanelagh, 
each elected by fifty or a hundred constituencies.^ 

But enough of this and similar nostrums. It will 
be a sad end for the Constitution, which at least has a 
great historic past, that in its latter days it should be 
handed over to the experiments of every projector. 
Personal representation, plural representation, minority 
representation, female representation, intellectual re- 
presentation, equihbriiun of interests, and reflection of 
classes. Magna Charta improved by the Binomial 
Theorem, the infinitesimal calculus of human wills, 
government by compensating automaton machines, and 
every man his just rights according to the Eule of 
Three. Working-men, who know how social masses 
flash into action and reveal their Chief, hear what toys 
and tricks amuse the sole depositaries of political 
sagacity ! 

Endless are the webs that can be spun out of the 
representative a^nigma, for the whole conception 
involves a fallacy at its root. It is useless to point out 
the ' blots ' of this or that artful mechanism for se- 
curing perfect representation. The great blot consists 
in devising any mechanism for an insoluble problem. 
Each successive Eeform Bill of the season is only 
another solution of the quadrature of the political 
circle. And if it is wasting time to discuss theories of 
Kepresentation, it is worse to discuss the petty subtle- 
ties of this or that Bill. The Bill of last year would 
not have altered the balance of power by one per cent. 

1 I adhere to this ; but how ' the bubble reputation ' rises and falls I 
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The Bill of this year may alter it somewhat the wrong 
way, butjeannot alter it the right way more than one 
hmidredth^per cent. What is wanted is, not to give 
men votes, but to give them power. The grand object 
of the ' constitutional ' and ' culture ' factions is to 
contrive a Bill which shall appear to create a great 
many new votes, but really create no new influence — 
an exceedingly easy thing to do, and one which they 
have at last certainly accomplished.^ The only test of 
a good Reform Bill is this : what result would it have 
in a division on such critical questions as the transfor- 
mation of the Irish Church, of Irish landlordism, of 
the game-laws, of long entails. No Eeform Bill is a 
Reform Bill unless it would transfer one or two hundred 
votes from one side to the other in such test questions. 
To double or treble the existing constituencies, and 
then to redistribute in a popular spirit about a hundred 
seats, might do this. But even this would be effective 
only for a time. 

^ And worked it to perfection (1874). 
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ESSAY II. 

PARLIAMENT AFTER REFORM. 

[Thb following Essay was published in April 1868, when the 
English Reform Act of 1867 had been passed, and at a time 
when the Conservative Government were preparing the Scotch, 
Irish, and supplementary measures. It was a season when 
the most extravagant expectations were uttered, by Liberals 
as well as Conservatives, as to the tremendous consequences 
of Mr. Disraeli's Act, when three eminent Conservatives had 
left the party in terror, and when the Cave factions were 
assuring the world that the end was at hand. Events have 
proved, I think, that the view submitted in these pages was 
the true one. I have found nothing to add, and nothing to 
alter. What I wrote (see Essay VI.) after the Con8er\'ative 
triumph of 1874 is almost identical with what I anticipated 
in 1868.] 

Section I. — Immediate Effects of the Reform of 1867. 

When, after many strange turns of fortune, the Bour- 
bons were borne back to power by the recoil of the 
revolutionary wave, the astute Talleyrand put into the 
mouth of his master the reassuring mot^ invented by 
the ingenious Beugnot : ' Eien n'est chang^. H n y a 
qu'un Fran^ais de plus.' So when the tumult of the 
Eeform tempest was abating, one heard, as it were, 
our modern Talleyrand, with courtly yet superior 
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smiles, 'educating' his party to repeat, *Eien n'est 
chang^. II n'y a qu'un million {i.e. electors, sovereign 
people, &c.,) de plus.' 

There is food for sad mirth when we watch the 
discord of opinion which the new Keform has stirred 
amongst the wisest of our public guides. * It is a flea- 
bite,' cried the jaunty Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
whom 800,000,000/. sterling of debt or a few millions 
of electors have no longer any illusions. * We have 
only made their existing majority a little bigger,' 
growled the heir-apparent of Conservatism, with his 
incorrigible good sense. *Ah! Middle Class, Middle 
Class ! so good, so great, so unselfish ! ' wailed out like 
Cassandra the great soul of Mr. Lowe; * educate, 
educate this sovereign mob, and at least soften the 
ferocity of our new masters.' * Traitor I God will yet 
save the Throne and the Altar ! ' muttered the Quarterly 
in its wrath, mingling prayers with curses. * Niagara ! 
Beales and ragamuffins ! Pit of Tophet ! and Chaos- 
come-again!' shrieked forth that old prophet — old 
prophet now grown unpleasingly shrill and, indeed, 
unpleasingly rude — not at all the * politest of men.' * 
And even Culture, like the dying swan, hath simg a 
dirge, and, smoothing her ruffled plumes with conscious 
art, awaits the crack of Anarchy and Doom. * See,' 

^ Few things in this controyersj have been more foolish and unjust 
than the coarse abuse of a true-hearted and cultivated gentleman who 
sympathises with the people, one who has done more than any living 
man to keep popular excitement within constitutional and out of revolu- 
tionary lines. The people even in this country have never had a more 
honourable, a more gentle, and a more educated leader. lie is as much 
above bis assailants in knowledge and moderation as he is in chivalry of 
nature (1868). 

k2 
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wiiils that transcendent bird, * this sad canaille wants 
to be up and doing. Adieu authority, philosophy, 
criticism, and art! Farewell the grand manner, the 
air of distinction — great Style is dead I ' ^ 

Which of all these is the truth ? Is it nothing, or 
is it the Deluge ? Is it a party manoeuvre, or is it the 
grand climacteric of the British Constitution? This 
question it is now proposed to consider apart from the 
c!onventional dogmas of party. Let us rid our minds 
for a space of the cant of journalism and Parliament 
about representation and party, and ask ourselves 
quietly. What does it really mean? The wonderful 
(contradictions between our public authorities as to the 
results of the Act are made still more wonderful by the 
fact that they ard all contradicting themselves. It is 
Toryism which is so triumphant over a Eadical change, 
and Liberalism which is dismayed at the fulfilment of 
its dearest hopes. The men who should be tlie first to 
suffer by the change are the least alarmed, and those 
who have got their desires are the most dissatisfied. 
The performers have all changed parts, so that we 
hardly recognise our oldest favourites. The position 
of the author of the Act, which has enabled him to 
' ruin the Country,' he originally obtained by the belief 
that he was the one man who could avert that ruin. 

^ Culture, the great critica], artistic, and literary moyemeDt of our 
age, somehow took fright at the Refonn movement, and, why I never 
could understand, imagined that the enemies of the Constitution were 
aiming a blow at her. At any rate she threatened to take flight from 
this noisy world altogether. I trust, with the Constitutional Party safe 
in power, she will stay to delight us in poetry, religion, and taste. What 
(the had to do with Reforms, or Reform with her, I never saw, and cannot 
yet see (1875). 
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Most persons think that the old prophet has been 
rather slow to recognise his a/oto-ros, and has done a 
good deal in his time to bring him into contempt ; and 
it is a quaint conceit of Cultiu-e to restore Authority by 
majestic patronage of tlie unenlightened * Barbarian.' 
The noble savage has a chance yet, it appears. 

Let us try calmly to consider the actual political 
situation. It will be quite unnecessary to enter into 
calculations as to the effect of the new Eeform in towns 
or counties, the mysteries of personal rating, and the 
minority conundrum. The astute gentlemen, the par- 
liamentary agents, who work the stage tricks and sub- 
scenic trap-doors of the British Constitution are the 
only people who know anything about it, and even 
they do not know much, because, after all, electors are 
not bricks and mortar, and it is more difficult to 
ciilcidate householders than to calculate houses. It is 
quite certain that a very large addition has been made 
to the constituencies, all from the wages-receiving class, 
which, with those previously on the roll, will give that 
class a clear numerical majority ; or if well-infonned 
})ersons insist that the small householders will not 
obtain a place on the register, this is, after all, a ques- 
tion of time and a matter of detail. Whether the new 
Reform is to give us half a million or a million of new 
electors, whether it is to come into practical operation 
in 't)9 or in 79, is a question of minor importance. 
The imix)rtant matter is that, in the pohtical balance, 
the working classes are legally in possession of a great 
numerical preponderance. 

The point to consider is, what does this imply? 
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Because nothing is so certain a test of ignorance as to 
confound in politics numerical with practical force. 
In problems of piu'e mechanics it is usual to elimina,te 
the question of friction ; in political and social problems 
it frequently counts for from 50 to 90 per cent. What 
must be allowed for friction in the working of the new 
electoral machine ? 

Let us take the various items of the problem in 
tiuTi, duly setting down pro and con. There can be 
no doubt that working men are not likely to arrive 
instantaneously at the mysteries of the sixty-one clauses 
and seven schedides of the Act which the House of 
Commons found it so hard to follow, and crowds of 
potential electors will' not come into the register at all. 
This, however, is a question of time and of party 
organisation alone. As soon as the working of the 
Act is properly understood, and when any adequate 
object is open as the prize of electioneering energy, the 
new engine will be exerted to its highest pressure. 
If the strength of the old ramparts hes only in the 
c*.hance that the invaders may overlook the breach, the 
impregnability of the fortress can hardly be looked 
upon as permanent. 

But the real question is, how will the new electors 
act when they get to the poll, for thither by a short 
course or a long course they will infallibly come at 
last ? To suppose that the chosen representatives of 
the new constituencies will be the mechanical reflex of 
their individual minds woidd be gratuitous pedantry. 
It never has been so, and it never will be. Elections 
are decided, not by numbers, but by forces ; they are 
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won like battles by strokes of fortune and energy, not 
like competitive examinations by the mere summation 
of marks. It would be more true to say that members 
are returned by spontaneous and variable groups or 
knots of men, over which the constituency, as a whole, 
has at most the right of veto. It is so wherever the 
opinion of a body of men takes shape, whether as the 
audience of a theatre, as the panel in a jury-box, or as 
guests at a dinner-table. We see one or two energetic 
natures or social superiorities modified by accident, 
misconception, or intrigue, determine the result. Men 
never meet together anywhere. Convocation always 
excepted, without deciding like an organic whole, and 
not like an aggregate of atoms. And perhaps no single 
member of the House of Commons, imless it be a 
member for an University, truly reflects the average 
mind of those who elect him. It would need a book 
to trace the modes in which these forces act. Now 
power, now prestige, discipline, enthusiasm, wealth, 
loyalty, luck, and stupidity from time to time enable 
a party to carry their man under favourable conditions. 
But of all these, except the last, the most constant 
influence after all is that form of power which is the 
necessary attribute of wealth when it has wide ramifi- 
cations, and holds numbers of men in its grasp. 

If these forces have always moved the decisions of 
masses of men, and if the most permanent of these 
forces be the power of wealth, what earthly cause will 
prevent their continuing to operate hereafter? The 
Reform Bill has abolished the famous compounder, but 
it has not abolished human nature. Wealth and ita 
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public influence will always be felt in any society, and 
it is quite right that it should be so. How much more 
in a social system so complex and well knit as ours ? 
Every one who has looked attentively into the prospe(*ts 
of at least the forthcoming elections sees how very 
strong wealth and rank are certain to prove. So long 
as it is at all fair sailing, the bulk of the men who sit 
in St. Stephen's will be the same hearty and sensible 
gentlemen who now give the tone to that distinguished 
Club. And so long as that is the case, the pit of 
Tophet and Chaos-come-again will be adjourned, at 
any rate, till this day six months. 

Then there is what in the language of the day is 
called the residuum. No doubt at all exists but that 
a large number of the possible new electors are at 
present much below the intelligence of the average 
town workman, and may be moved by corruption, 
coercion, or ostentation. Perhaps for one election or 
so it will be found that the Bill has rather widened 
than diminished the area of bribery ; and it is far from 
impossible that by their energy, lavish expenditure, 
and the personal popularity of many Tories of wealth 
or rank, a Conservative majority may be seated in '69. 
Watch the strength of the party even in the great 
northern towns, in Leeds, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 
Study the history of the last election at that model 
people's borough of Bradford. Eeflect on that strange 
partisanship of visible power which the imtaught poor 
so readily put on — half schoolboy, half-menial, as 
when a crowd on a racecourse cheers the colours of 
a popular nobleman. 
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So far pro the theory that things are not much 
changed by the Bill. There is, however, some- 
thing to be said per contra. The great fact of the 
new franchise is this, — one which has been too per- 
sistently ignored. The class admitted essentially differ 
in kind from the old. The old constituencies stopping 
short below the small shopkeepers, just took in the 
classes who form a recognised part of the social body 
from the capitalist point of view. They all had, and 
they were there by virtue of having, at least some 
small amount of realised wealth. They all employed 
some others. They all belonged to the officer class 
of the social army, even though the bidk were only 
sergeants or corporals. They all had a native vene- 
ration for property, and all the notions, superstitious 
or rational, which our social history has accumidated 
round that idea. You could not point the moral of a 
duke's deer-forest without making the cheesemonger 
wince. 

All this is changed now in the constituencies. 
There is now not only a large number, but a great 
majority of the electors who have no property at all. 
Many of them have not half-a-crown on a Satmxlay 
morning. They are simply full, privates in the rank 
and file, and not even corporals. They employ no one, 
but are all employed by others. They never have 
been admitted as full members of the responsible part 
of society. The theory has been, that the State took 
care of them ; not that they took care of the State. 
They would talk over the duke's deer-forest upon 
general principles, as they might discuss Divine Eight 
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or the feudal system, without any sense of profanity or 
indecorum in handling such a deUcate topic* It is a 
wild calunmy in those who pretend that the working 
classes are hostile to the institution of property, or will 
destroy it the moment they obtain the power. They 
have a deep and healthy respect for it in itself — indeed, 
a truer and nobler sense of its functions than any other 
class, for they recognise its duties. But the gross 
superstition in which its worship is surrounded here 
they do not share, that superstition which Mr. Mill so 
justly finds to be barely intelligible. They venerate 
property; but they venerate still more social well- 
being, of which it is the creature and the instrument. 
They have never been reared in that fierce, jealous, 
absorbing, and bUnd devotion to property, in all its 
accidents and phases, as a holy and ineffable mystery, 
such as we find it in those who have breathed from 
childhood the aristocratic or commercial atmosphere of 
this island. They have not been nursed from their 
cradles in the ever-present sense of its beneficent 
mercies. To acquire the true British dogged instinct 
of property you must be, as it were, ' to the manner 
born/ 

As it is with property, so is it with the other grand 
pillars of our social system. The working classes have 
a real regard for our Queen ; but, as an institution, 
the monarchy is to them a fact, not a dispensation. 
They are not disaffected towards the Constitution, but 
they have no vital and saving faith in it, and they never 
will have. They accept the status quo^ and that is the 
end of it. The Chiurch and the rest follow in the same 
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manner. The beautiful mechanism of our glorious 
Constitution; the subtler mysteries of our adminis- 
trative and parliamentary organism ; the wheels within 
wheels of self-government, which our cheesemonger 
feels down to the sacred independence of his own 
weights and measures ; the grand ideal of the parish ; 
the knotted torso of our colossal law ; and all that 
which culminates in the jury-box of oiu- Saxon an- 
cestors, — these are venerable things which the workman 
half-admires and half-wonders at, like the objects of 
antiquity in the British Museum, imderstanding here 
and there. They are things which he has never been 
called upon practically to work, and of which he has 
never in person realised the blessings. Thus he has 
none of our cheesemonger's abiding sense of personal 
interest in the ' system.' He accepts the system, but 
he is not of it. The * system,' if you come to argue it, 
is with him an open question. 

Now the want of a very definite enthusiasm for the 
British constitution would not be of any singular im- 
portance if the moral and intellectual tone of the new 
electors were at all the same as of the old. But they 
are utterly imlike. There is no greater break in our 
class hierarchy than that between the lowest of the 
propertied classes and the highest of the non-proper- 
tied classes. In all that makes political force, in 
breadth of view, in power of combination, in social 
spirit, and in loyalty to their leaders, the latter are 
superior. It is just this difference in moral qualities 
between the two which men persist in forgetting. The 
trader, whatever his rank in his own class, by the 
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conditions of his life is absorbed in petty economic 
details, is harassed by the anxieties of traffic, trained 
to ceaseless competition; jealous, cautious, self-con- 
tamed, and intensely and narrowly practical. These 
are just the qualities which make the fortune, but im- 
make the politician. What helpless puppets in Par- 
liament are those keen men of business, whose wary 
genius has amassed fortunes! What a spectacle of 
mean stupidity is the typical cheesemonger crowing on 
his own vestry ! The workman, whatever his rank in 
his own order, makes a type just the reverse — impru- 
dent, generous, social, and imaginative. The only 
occupation for his brain is the study of public questions ; 
his only strength is in combination ; his ignorance of 
all the instincts and habits of business makes him prone 
to visions, Utopias, doctrines ; whilst his moral nature 
having no tnie opening except in domestic and social 
feeling, his whole strength is given to imreflective and 
unsystematised ideas. Half the bitterness with which 
the battle of Unionism rages between the employing 
and employed classes is due to the fact that the workman 
cannot conceive men seriously choosing to live under 
the system of competition, and the capitalist cannot 
conceive men honestly preferring the rule of combina- 
tion. Both systems and both these characters have 
their great merits, and both are indispensable to the 
welfare of society. But political vigour belongs to the 
social, more than to the individual type. 

The workmen of course have their special faiUngs, 
looseness of thought, credulity, ignorance, and a naif 
readiness to settle things oflThand which makes thought- 
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fill men shudder. These would make them very bad 
administrators or senators, no doubt. But they are 
not exactly political weaknesses. On the contrary, 
they just lead them to that temper of enthusiasm, 
energy, and faith in themselves which make a set of 
men formidable. The residt is that they are fired by 
ideas to a degree that no other class in the community 
are; and then they act with a decision which is 
startling to men accustomed to the intricacies of 
business. In place of that stony impenetrability to 
mere doctrines which marks the whole business class, 
the workmen have an overabimdant proneness to them. 
It is the fashion to talk of the English impatience of 
mere ideas, and this phrase is just an instance of this 
stony impenetrability itself. It is the mark of the 
governing classes and the commercial classes proper, 
and of them alone. The great English brains, the 
poets, the thinkers, and the moralists are pre-eminently 
gifted with ideas, and the bulk of the English people 
have at least their fair share. The typical wooden 
' practical ' man represents only about a tenth of our 
people, — just the classes which have been saturated 
with Constitutionalism and Protestantism. The brains 
and the hands are perfectly free both fi-om cause and 
efiect. When the practical Englishman stumbles against 
what he concUides is an idea, he at once cries out that 
it is a French importation, just as some persons denounce 
morcellement if any one speaks of the land. The 
capacity for political ideas is not French, it is only 
democratic. We call it French because the democracy 
in France is more in the ascendant than here. But it 
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belongs to the democracy of Europe, and to the English 
^as much as to any. 

The English democracy, in fact, are acutely sus- 
ceptible of ideas — ^indeed, are the only large class in 
England who are — and capable of heartily combining 
to carry those ideas into practical result. But it is not 
merely a capacity for ideas : it is a capacity for gener- 
ous sentiments which marks their aim. The ideas 
which dominate them are ideaa of social good, of a 
higher order of life, of mutual help, not always very 
wise, but usually vigorous. Along with this is a 
spontaneous turn for combination, organisation, and 
adhesion to leaders, — a quality eminently un-English, 
if nothing is English but what is middle class — but 
eminently English, if it is possible to be at once English 
and republican. In spite of all the merriment which it 
may occasion to some sprightly persons, I deliberately 
repeat that the upper orders of the workmen possess 
higher and stronger social capabilities than any other 
class. This is not identical with political wisdom, but 
it is identical with political force. The point is really 
a matter on which mere literary criticism can give us 
nothing but bons mots. Those only who have known 
in personal friendship the better as well as the average 
men of this order can fairly estimate their value. The 
conditions of public agitation in England are unusually 
dangerous to the prominent agitators of all classes, and 
the working class, like the rest, would suffer unjustly, 
if judged by all those who profess to speak in their 
name. It is usual, moreover, to forget how completely 
the artificial training of the educated public imposes a 
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conventional restraint of manner on all that they do, 
and that uneducated workmen are wholly unskilled in 
the art of casting a plausible veil over their weaknesses. 
The jealousies, the vanity, the intrigues to which 
statesmen give high constitutional names, are seen in 
the people in their crude and naked deformity. 
Nothing but long habit and study can enable us truly 
to estimate a class which society regards in effect as 
something like another nation or race. And opinions 
not based on such knowledge may be excellent epi- 
grams, but they are not evidence. 

It is this proneness to general ideas, this instinct of 
falling into discipline, and active sympathy with leaders, 
which marks off the workman so distinctly from the 
shopkeeper. They differ more completely than men in 
the same nation living side by side often do. Consider 
the intense enthusiasm which men like Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Bright, and Mr. Mill awaken in the mind of the 
working class. It may give them some day a force 
before which the vestries will wither up like tow. The. 
writer was the other day exploring a coal mine, and 
chancing to ask some grimy bare colliers, hewing away 
in the dim air, in what part of the workings we were, 
they told him with some pride that they called it the 
* Mill End,' after the member for Westminster. A trifle 
this, but a matter for thought, that those rough hewers, 
groping all their night of days in those choking cells of 
coal could be thinking of the author of a * System of 
Logic ' and of the pamphlet on the Condition of 
Ireland. Perhaps it is right to add, that the colliers 
were not drinking champagne. 
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Agmn, the argument respecting the residuum must 
not be pushed too far. No doubt the lower strata of 
the new constituencies, chiefly in the small boroughs, 
have very dubious political virtues, and may for one or 
two elections prove very tractable indeed. But what 
a fool's paradise to trust in as a permanence I As the 
small constituencies are disfranchised, and the growth 
of education advances, and the power of the working 
class becomes consolidated, it is inevitable that work- 
men of all classes will more or less amalgamate. In 
ordinary times there would be much to keep them 
distinct. Great is beer, especially seductive whilst 
men are tolerably comfortable and have bread to eat 
with the beer. But let us see a great national panic or 
passion ; wait till some fixed idea seizes on the popular 
mind hke a religion, and where will the power of beer 
be then ? 

The desperate attempt of the opponents of Unionism 
to stir up the lower strata of workmen against the 
higher has proved a complete failure. It is very well 
for the governing classes to rely on the residuum now, 
but what will it be when the people are violently 
aroused — ^the time when you really want your residuum ? 
King Bomba relied on his residuum — the lazzaroni of 
Naples ; and they did him good service before the 
earth began to rock beneath him. But on which side 
were the lazzaroni when Garibaldi came ? 

This being true of the new electors, the old ways of 
managing constituencies must be somewhat revised. 
All the old influences of self-interest, habit, prestige, 
great as they will be, will not carry the weight they 
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have hitherto done. The governing classes will have 
to leam a new style of governing. In stepping from 
the wages-giving to the wages-receiving class, they have 
passed into a new moral and social atmosphere. The 
old principles of human nature and our social order 
will be the same, but the system will be essentially 
modified, and subject to very new and remarkable im- 
pulses. 

In jBeict, the change which has been made is one 
which, jfrom its nature, cannot be immediately tested. 
It is not that a great revolution has been effected, but 
that great possibilities of revolution have. Until the 
fountains of the great deep are opened, all will remain 
very much as before. Power and wealth will control 
elections ; the rich governing class will furnish nine- 
teen-twentieths of the members. The corrupt boroughs, 
the bribery system, the nominee system, the jobbing 
system will perish hard and slowly. Eank will exert 
its time-honoured spell, petty interests will divide 
constituencies as of old, and Beer will be king time 
and again. The Millenniiun that the Kadical hails, the 
Chaos that the Tory dreads, are alike the creation of 
delusion or of panic. The whole thing is in embryo as 
yet. The workmen are capable of great transforming 
ideas, it is true ; but the ideas are not forthcoming — 
they have yet to be framed, or at least to be promul- 
gated. They have a great sense of adhesion to their 
chiefe; but great revolutionary chiefs are in their 
cradles, or at school. The workmen have a native 
instinct for vigorous action. But the social force of 

N 
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CJonservatism is at present quite paramount.^ Hence, 
with ideas still incoherent and unset, without imme- 
diate leaders of any genius, and a dense phalanx of 
material opposition before them, the new electors are 
certainly not likely to sweep the board; and to all 
appearance we may say that nothing is changed, but 
that there are a milUon of new electors, more or less — 
nothing, that is to say, on the surface. 

Has nothing, then, been done? and have the 
rhetoric and the vigils of so many sessions been in 
vain? Yes! an immense work has been done. By 
transposing the legal balance of power from the wages- 
paying to the wages-earning class, a great 7n(7raZ change 
has been effected. The new power will slowly con- 
sohdate and feel its strength, and will be long in doing 
so. But in the meantime the barriers and outworks 
which fenced about the arcana of State are gone. The 
veil of the temple (reared by the Whigs in '88) has 
been rent asunder, and priests, acolytes, and worshippers 
are mingled together in a mass. The elaborate system 
of checks and coimter-checks by which the great and 
good men who have governed us for two centuries kept 
public opinion at bay is all gone, at any rate in strict- 
ness of law. Formerly, what a jimgle of pubUc meet- 
ings, of deputations, of parliamentary resolutions, of 
press eloquence, of battling in committees, and lobbying 
of members did it need to pass a single acknowledged 
reform into law ! Now, as by law is ordained, the 
people have only really to wish a thing done, and to 

' As was overwhelmingly proved, six years after this was written, in 
February 1874. 
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mean to have it done, and it will be done. They are 
not likely to attempt it, but the process is infinitely 
simplified if they did.^ The old British Constitution, 
as invented by the saviours of society at that great and 
glorious era, resembled nothing in the world so much 
as the famous automaton chessman. In that ingenious 
toy the amazed spectator was shown a midtitude of 
wheels, cranks, and pulleys ; saw the clockwork 
elaborately wound up, and heard it move with a 
strange and rumbling sound. The pieces, we know, 
were all the time really worked by a concealed player 
behind, who viewed the board through the sleeve of 
the figure, behind which sleeve he no doubt occasion- 
ally laughed at his dupes. Mr. Disraeli now, who 
loves a surprise, has simply opened the doors, discarded 
the clockwork, and shown us the man. The wheels 
and the pulleys are not needed now ; we shall hear no 
more that strange and rumbling sound; we see our 
man, and we sit down to play a simple game of chess — 
king, bishop, knight, and pawn — and no legerdemain 
for the future. 

To sum up then the various features of this great 
change, we may say that they are indirect, not direct ;. 
future, not immediate ; latent, not on the surface. In 
a word, it is a moral change ; a new power, a new 
tone, new possibilities exist. The old class of men, 
or men very like them, for the present will continue 
to sit in the House, but under very difierent con- 
ditions, and with an altered sense of responsibility. 

^ I must admit that there are no signs of this as yet (1875). 
ir 2 
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When the legal supremacy in the State is vested 
in an order of men in whom, at least, is latent 
motive power so vast — ^men craving for something to 
be done, capable of blazing up some day if they 
find nothing done — ^perhaps something will be done. 
The victorious soldiers of Cassar are no longer on 
the Khine or the Bhone, separated by half a con- 
tinent from a majestic senate at home. They have not 
burst in upon the State, but they stand beside the 
Eubicon, whilst our conscript fathers anxiously deli- 
berate in the Capitol. O, conscript fathers, be wise in 
time, for there is little to keep them from crossing that 
historic stream ! 
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Section n. — Possible Ej^ects of Reform. 

Having thus tried to weigh the force of the new element 
which has been brought in, let us turn to the condition 
of the old elements which remain. For it will be of 
small consequence that the invading force is strong, if 
the defending retains undiminished strength. But does 
it ? It is impossible to get over the impression that the 
Great Surrender of last year has in it the character of 
panic. Explain it as men will, there was about it 
the air of irresolution, of distrust, and disorganisation 
which mark a retreat. Now in a retreat it is the first 
league backwards which is decisive, and is never taken 
till all morale is gone. The trumpets of the besiegers 
gave no sound so overwhelming — indeed, many thought 
it somewhat discordant and thin — and lo ! the walls of 
Jericho fell, to the astonishment equally of those within 
and those without. A party which thus ' turns its back 
upon itself' with no adequate motive, and with every 
appearance of not intending to do so, has given fatal 
symptoms of deep-seated weakness within. 

It is a very striking, and from any point of view a 
very ominous fact, how feeble the various forms of 
authority are growing in this country. Ministers, 
Governments, Parliaments, parties, all yield to a mere 
push, squeeze with a slight pressure, collapse mys- 
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teriously without warning. A ministry now dare 
hardly bring in a bill to touch a corporation. If the 
corporation struggles, a cabinet trembles down to its 
subordinates, and yields, procrastinates, or compro- 
mises. Governments are plainly imable to keep a mob 
in check, and are afraid to try unless they have twenty 
thousand shopkeepers as special constables to back 
them. The whole House of Commons dares not face 
a committee of indignant pork-butchers. A cabinet 
minister has a poor chance with a vestryman. And a 
gas company can flout King, Lords, and Commons. 
The very principle of Authority for good ends as well 
as bad has been put to scorn by the weakness of men 
in authority. They do not believe in themselves, and 
they do not believe in each other. 

Now the serious side of the loss of prestige to 
authority is that in this country it is practically de- 
nuded of real power. The Emperor of Kussia might 
very safely inaugurate universal suffrage ; and the 
Emperor of the French can hold his own in spite of it. 
The master of eighty legions has always his material 
strength to fall back on, if he gets the worst of an elec- 
tion or a debate. A centrahsed bm*eaucratic system 
gives a great resisting force to the hand that comnaands 
the Executive. Our Executive has nothing to fall 
back upon. There are practically no reserves. The 
few bayonets and sabres here and there are perfectly 
powerless before the masses, if the people really took it 
into their heads to move ; beside which it is an instru- 
ment that they dare not in practice rely on. A few 
redcoats may be called on to suppress a vulgar riot ; 
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but the first blood of the people shed by troops in a 
really popular cause would, as we all know, make the 
Briton boil in a very ugly manner. There are only 
the police, hardly a match for the * roughs,' as we 
know to our cost. The Government would be mad 
which seriously attempted to face an angry people on 
the strength of seven thousand police staves. It was 
very easy to abuse an unlucky set of ministers about 
Hyde Park. But what were they to do ? To have 
used the army would have been the end of the British 
constitution. There were seven thousand policemen, 
but what are they among so many? ^ The Executive 
in this country has absolutely nothing to fall back upon 
but the special constable, the moral support of the 
cheesemonger and the pork-butcher. Eeal and power- 
ful so long as the pork-butcher is in good hmnour. 
But wait till the windows of the pork-shop are being 
smashed, and all about a quarrel to keep you in office, 
and you will see the ungrateftd pork-butcher turn and 
rend you like one of his own herd. 

Executive system (if system it can be called) is in 
this coimtry so utterly disjointed and weak that its 
material forces in resistance are almost nothing. Pro- 
perty has, no doubt, an enormous social and moral vis 
inerticB. But Government, as such, has singularly 
small material forces. Our greatest soldier in this age 
saw it perfectly, and so did Lord Derby last year.* 

^ The Force has been happilj increased, and in spite of evident cor- 
ruption in its legal relations, is no doubt better organised. But one can 
hardlj think it yet at aU adequate for the tremendous duties it might 
hATe to perform. Soldiers are for political reasons useless in Enj^land. 

* There can be little doubt now that the famous Hyde Park riot was 
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The fact is that our political organism of the conati- 
tutional type was based on a totally different theory 
from that of force at all. The governing daases never 
pretended to rely on force. They trusted to maintftin 
their supremacy by their social power, and their skill 
in working the machine. Local self-government, re- 
presentation of the people, civil hberty, was all the cry, 
xmtil at last the tone of English public life became 
saturated with ideas of rule by consent, and not by 
force. Very excellent theories of a certain kind — ^but 
you must abide by them, and never dream of force, for 
you have cut yourself off from the right to appeal to 
it. The least suggestion of force puts the governing 
classes in an outrageously false position, and arrays 
against them all the noble sentiments of hberty on 
which they based their own title to rule. Club blus- 
terers jeering at trades' imionists in Pall MaD may talk 
about grapeshot and dragoons, but men with heads on 
their shoulders know that an appeal to force would be 

an unpremeditated chance medley, arising out of an idle crowd eager for 
a frolic. I now know positively that the League never anticipated anv 
violence, and Mr. Bealea did not hear of any violence having occurred till 
Inte at night. After the riot very dangerous elements really appeared. 
There was the complete preparation for a grand street fight I know of 
men of good position who travelled up to London from the North to 
fight, and that clerks in business houses had their rifles beside their 
desks. But all this was after the suppression of the riot, and simply its 
consequence. The rails were shaken down by an idle crowd, with no 
political purpose or instigation, as a mere piece of street mischief. After- 
wards political forces of a fighting kind came on to the scene, or rather 
behind the scenes. The Reform Act was partly the result. It is diffi- 
cult to see what else the Government of Lord Derby could have done, 
the mistake having been made originally of closing Hyde Park, without 
adequate force. Whatever the critics may say, was it worth risking 
blood and fire in London for the sake of a petty change in the electond 
system ? 
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the end of English society ; and what is even more to 
the purpose, that there is no force to appeal to. 
Hence it comes that so many proud fortresses of Con- 
servatism have been surrendered at discretion by 
commanders who felt with a pang that their magazines 
were absolutely empty. During the American war the 
Northern armies were long kept at bay by some tre- 
mendous earthworks bristhng with cannon. One night 
the trenches were silently evacuated, and the terrible 
pieces were found to be painted wood. So for years 
the governing classes had kept Democracy at bay 
behind some imposing ramparts. But one day the 
Keform League discovered that they were mounted with 
canvas and logs. 

So that however feeble the forces of progress may 
be, they can hardly be feebler than those of Conser- 
vatism. But this feebleness in material strength is 
nothing to the feebleness of motive principles and 
ideas. In the days of Burke or Pitt, nay, of Castle- 
reagh and Canning, there was a potent and deep en- 
thusiasm for the system as a whole, and a real feith of 
its resting on truth and reason. Who has any enthu- 
siasm for the system now ? A few clever men find 
their account in defending it with purely professional 
zeal. But as a rule the men of brain are heartily 
weary and ashamed of it. In fact, the intellectual class 
is cordially disaffected. They despise the whole appa- 
ratus, they dislike it intensely, and they resent its thrall. 
The constitutional, Protestant, mercantile imposture 
they can in their hearts endure no more. The religion 
of Parliament, Bible, and Free Trade has degene 
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into a self-seeking cant. They feel in how many things 
this system falls short of much that is seen in every 
continental system, how much more it falls short of any 
decent ideal. It is this stony impenetrability to ideas, 
of which the British middle class have made a sort of 
gospel, and in which the aristocratic class (who ought 
to know better) please to encourage them, that so 
revolts a man of any cultivation and a gram of imagi- 
nation. Where is such an one to be found, not abso- 
lutely absorbed in pohtics or business, who is not 
visibly mocking at the whole apparatus in his heart ? 
A Uvely writer of this class has opportunely trans- 
planted the German name of Philistine. This happily 
describes that insurrection of the brain against the 
official and mercantile thrall which has driven those 
who believe in the force of ideas into closer sympathy 
with the people. 

If there be anything in this, it is clear that the rule 
of this country will have shortly to be carried on under 
very altered conditions. There is nothing to drive any 
one into a paroxysm of alarm. It would be most im- 
reasonable to accuse the present or any other writer 
who tries to examine the facts as they are, of incendiary 
designs. We do not create this state of things ; we 
only point to its consequences. This is obviously not 
the language of demagoguism, but of criticism. The 
fact remains. The Government of this country has 
hereafter to be carried on under new conditions. 

Now let us cast our eyes back for a few generations 
over the history of oiu* actual parliamentary Govern- 
ment. In form and in name, since the 'great and 
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glorious ' era, the elected representatives of the nation 
have ruled this country. But no man in his senses 
really believes that a motley crowd of 658 (or whatever 
else be now the magical number) have really governed 
anything. The grand conmiercial and colonial develop- 
ment of the last century, the Indian empire, the 
tremendous duel with the French Bevolution, the great 
Liberal policy which culminated in free trade, were 
not carried out by an executive mob. PracticaUy the 
governing class, a true aristocracy, possessed the entire 
control over Parliament and the executive machine, 
like every other aristocracy with any life in it, they 
followed the great houses, and the great houses put 
forward and supported capable administrators. The 
Government accordingly was really and essentially an 
aristocracy ; not in itself the highest type of govern- 
ment, as this was far from being the piu-est type of an 
aristocracy, but still a form of government quite capable 
of ruling a great coimtry's destinies with some initiative 
and some vigour : and if with no great foresight, at 
least without collapse. 

But of late the popular element admitted to Par- 
liament by the Beform of 1832 has been steadily 
growing in extent, until their effective hold over Par- 
liament and the Executive has almost slipped from the 
governing class. England is now hardly an aristocracy 
except socially, and for purposes of resistance. Politi- 
cally, the governing class hold office, but they do not 
rule. What they did to the monarchy has been done 
to them. They reign, but do not govern. They can 
prevent anything being done, but they cannot do any- 
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thing. Their power of initiation is reduced to a 
TnininmiTn ; their power of compulsion to zero. It has 
gone so far that they forswear as an odious imputation 
the suggestion of ever dreaming to initiate anything or 
compel any body, and real government implies initia- 
tive as well as compulsion. Hence a House of Commons 
and a Government which talk, and cozen, and pro- 
crastinate, and compromise, and smother everything in 
turn. In fact, under the constitutional rigime, govern- 
ment was only possible because the practice did not 
correspond with the theory; and now they have 
changed it so that the practice must ultimately corre- 
spond with the theory. 

Unluckily, however, this silent crumbling of the 
governmental edifice (forsooth as raised by the great 
and good men of '88) occurs just at the very epoch 
when a vigorous working machine is particularly 
needed. Direct parliamentary government is a potent 
institution in its own sphere. There are many things 
which it can effect in a very spirited way. The re- 
moval of ancient feudal abuses, the redress of sanguinary 
or effete laws, the abolition of monopolies, the destructive 
and equalising process of government, it can very pro- 
perly imdertake. The great and legitimate triumphs of 
parliamentary government have been all of this class. 
The conduct of commercial wars, imperial aggrandise- 
ment, the reform of our miurderous code, the greater 
equalisation of taxation, the abolition of slavery, of 
intolerance, and of protection, are all works of this 
negative kind. 

The tasks set to this age are very different. We 
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have now to face the constructive problems of govern- 
ment, the remedial process of rule — problems of curious 
diflSciilty, impossible to anything but concentration and 
genius. Now these are just the questions for which 
direct parliamentary action is extraordinarily imfit. 
Oiu: social and industrial system, under the expansion 
which followed the removal of its fetters, has thrown 
out new and appalling forms of misery, strife, and 
anarchy. There grows, festers, and reproduces itself that 
dismal pauper population, filling half counties, quarters 
of cities, a huge tumoiu* in the body politic, which it 
eats up with its parasitical swarm. There is the housing 
of our crowded poor, forced by the palaces of wealth 
into closer and more poisonous quarters. How long 
is society to continue inactive in the presence of a 
disease so odious and so dangerous ? The great sani- 
tary question at which we have as yet but timidly 
nibbled, the whole question of preventing epidemics 
and providing the first necessaries of health, grows 
ever more pressing and more difficult. Then there is 
the vexed question of the land. It ia no use disputing 
it, the people have made up their minds that the soil 
of this country shall no longer be held on its present 
irresponsible teniure. Certain it is that the agricultural 
labourer is in a condition in which he ought not to be, 
and in which he will not long consent to remain. The 
reorganisation of our national education, both primary, 
secondary, and superior, requires skill and care of the 
highest kind. The reconstruction of the whole legal 
system is a task at once gigantic and indispensable. 
Lastly, the state of Ireland is one not for trumpery 
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revision of details, but for great and creative states- 
manship.^ 

These are the problems which await this age. 
No one but a few zealots with a theory, no politician 
worthy of the name, seriously believes they are ques- 
tions which are wholly beyond the sphere of govern- 
ment. It is certain that they are questions which 
Government cannot long neglect. For as civilisation 
gives us the increased knowledge and sense of duty by 
which great problems may be solved, it deepens and 
extends the violence of the disorders with which we 
have to deal. But these are problems of the highest 
order, requiring profound sagacity to eliminate their 
causes, patience to distinguish complicated symptoms, 
concentration to grasp the depth and reach of the 
problem, an instinct for adaptation to special condi- 
tions, a freedom from interruption to carry out a 
system of action, power to apply the remedies with 
force, and a recognised mastery of the situation. 

Such being the conditions of the task, coidd hiunan 
ingenuity devise a machine for solving it more im- 
practicable than the current type of parliamentary 
administration? Let us clearly make it understood 
that there is no question here suggested as to the con- 
stitutional supremacy of the House of Commons. That, 
a5 a practical matter, is an admitted basis. The 
question is whether real government of this order can 
be looked for imless by a great modification in the 

^ It is a little curious that the yarious suhjects of this paragraph all 
form topics mentioned in the Queen^s Speech as part of the Conseryative 
Programme for 1875. So little is the real difference hetween Liberal and 
Conservative administrations. 
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course of parliamentary procedure. The system of 
debating (originally one would presume a mere aid to 
legislation) has grown out into a principal object, a 
great end in itself, with a special set of rules and 
notions which have no connection whatevei: with 
eflScient law-making. Men are made ministers, imder- 
ministers, and secretaries, judges, ambassadors, go- 
vernors, consuls, anything in the world, by more or 
less readiness in putting together a few adroit sentences, 
or in just hitting the conventional temper of a crowd 
of men possessed with a sort of jealous common sense, 
and very moderate statesman-like capacity. The thing 
is too ancient a by-word to be dwelt on here. All 
that is now suggested is the doubt if the system has 
not been abused almost till it bursts. Can any qualities 
of mind or character be less like those which are 
needed to carry through the most arduous of political 
tasks? The pettiest detail of local administration may, 
at any moment, form the basis of an eloquent debate, 
and a corrupt beadle or a naughty midshipman may 
be the hero of a grand party field-day. Peddling little 
bills, just timidly designed by a practised draftsman to 
worm themselves in between the crannies of interests 
and prejudices, are solemnly brought in and fought 
over, and sometimes do come out as laws all mangled 
and distorted at the end. But what makes them one 
thing more than another, what efiect they may have in 
practice, depends almost exclusively on the accident of 
party fight, or the adroitness with which the wires have 
been pulled by those interested, or the 'business' 
power — i,e, the manoeuvring skill — of the member who 
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chances to promote it. The probabilities of a measure 
becoming law are very like those of a horse winning a 
race, and are decided usually by analogous arts of the 
jockey. 

The leading backers, who are usually called minis- 
ters, have to spend their time, not in studying the 
matters they have to administer, but in meeting in- 
cessant onslaughts of factious invective. No one of 
them dreams of proposing what he thinks the best for 
the case in the abstract, but tasks his ingenuity in 
finding what will collect together the strongest body of 
partisans. The atmosphere of the legislating is pre- 
cisely that of a club when feuds in it run extravagantly 
high, and members spend their lives in canvassing to 
blackball sets, or to turn out the committee. The 
usual occupation of a ministry diuing the session is 
simply that of such a committee moving heaven and 
earth for re-election. The committee, of course, are 
not so imprudent as to introduce changes, or seriously 
consult the good of the club. They dare hardly dis- 
charge a dnuikeu waiter or change a newspaper in the 
reading-room, lest it make another malcontent. To 
carry through the House even a simple and useful 
measure, and even for a popular minister, is a feat 
which tasks enormous powers, both physical and 
mental, utterly disproportioned to the result achieved, 
and almost no part of which is expended in the labour 
of devising the measure itself. The passage of a gas 
bill consumes about as much outlay of brain as might 
suffice to govern the Indian empire for six months. 
To carry an act is like submitting to the punishment 
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of running the gauntlet in a Eussian regiment. It will 
need a tough constitution if one is to reach the end 
alive after every man along the line has delivered his 
blow. Our great caricaturist gave us last year a picture 
of our first living conjuror in this line performing his 
wonderftil ' egg-dance ; ' and we saw him deftly planting 
his agile toes, ever grazing and yet not cracking the 
scattered eggs upon the stage. That was a picture — 
a true picture — of what is now called a consummate 
statesman carrying a great constitutional change. 
Statesmanship is now dancing between eggs ; and they 
win who crack the fewest. 

It is plain that when such are the conditions to 
which legislation must conform, very few really states- 
manlike minds will stoop to such a game, very few 
characters can retain their vitaUty, and no grand results 
can by possibility issue. The whole atmosphere, spirit, 
and end of the system are artificial and alien to legis- 
lation. It is merely the mockery or parade of legis- 
lation, and not legislation itself. It is as vain and 
degenerate a form of the art of statesmanship as ever 
tournaments were of the art of war. The pride with 
which it is now celebrated and pursued by the men 
of the tongue and of the pen will sound some day as 
childish as the later chronicles of the tiltyard sound to 
us. To mature a comprehensive and radical reorgani- 
sation of any of the great problems of State would be 
.simply a matter for speculative interest ; in the House 
it would be lost in the bottomless depths of parlia- 
mentary talk. To look for a sustained and expanding 
sj'stem of policy would be futile ; for policies mean the 

o 
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watching the tempers of ever-shifting parties. To dream 
of a great ruler arising in that atmosphere would be 
indeed a dream ; for rulers are so now only by flat- 
tering the caprices of an assembly. Unity, perseverance, 
energy, responsibility, are all impossible where all is 
rivalry, change, obstructiveness, rhetoric, and sub- 
serviency. 

It is the fashion now to accuse the people of all the 
' vices of democracy.' In Parliament, however, is the 
true democracy ; there are its worst vices. Democracy 
does not consist in poverty, nor even in numbers. The 
vices of democracy may exist without the excess of 
ignorance, or the excess of passion. A democracy 
exists when an inorganic crowd seeks to grasp sovereign 
power ; when each man in it holds himself as wise a 
ruler as his fellow ; when offices are won by flattering 
their prejudices and ignorances; when mere gifts of 
tongue and powers for intrigue can sway such a body 
to the right or to the left ; when what they determine 
one hour they undo the next ; when government is a 
scramble, open to every glib talker; when mastery, 
and unity, and continuity of action are hopeless from 
the jealous and vain-glorious agitation of units. These 
are the true evils of democracy, which may exist quite 
truly without fustian coats or platform speeches ; and 
they exist, more tridy than in any assembly of the popu- 
lace, in the assembly of the British House of Commons. 
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Section III. — A Powerful Executive. 

Let men of all parties ask themselves if they honestly 
believe that eflScient government can much longer be 
carried on upon terms like these. Those who have 
long felt it, as most Conservatives and as many Liberals 
have (views which have been admirably summed up 
by Mr. Lowe), fell into the natural mistake of supposing 
that the admission of the people to power woidd only 
add to the confusion. K I thought so, I should be, 
for one, the most resolute of Conservatives. But it is 
a mere misconception of the character of the people. 
The admission of the people will infallibly strengthen, 
and not weaken the executive efficiency of Govern- 
ment and Parliament. Paradox apart, the spirit of the 
working class is essentially, in the true sense of the 
Avord, less democratic than that of the capitaUst class. 
They have less of the instinctive thirst for each man 
having his own way, which is the true sign of demo- 
cnitic ideas. They are accustomed to act in masses, 
and to act with concentration. They trust their leaders 
often blindly and obstinately, and thrust their whole 
collective power into their hands. They systematically 
delegate all business details to those whom they trust, 
and confine themselves habitually to the decision of 
principles. They are jealous of opposition when they 

2 
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have made up their minds, and warmly impatient of 
private obstructiveness. Look at them in the action 
of their Unions : whether we like it or not, we must 
admit that they have struck out a way of combining 
vigorous co-operation with practical efSciency, great 
delegated power to the minister with real responsibility 
to the society. Without saying that this is always 
the truest poUtical virtue, it is force, and it is not 
democracy. It is republicanism; whilst beside it, 
the aristocracy and commercial class have become so 
demorahsed by constitutional pedantry and rhetorical 
ambition that Parliament has grown as unstable a power 
as the democratic Diet of the old Polish nobihty. 

The introduction of this republican element — for 
such it really is — will enable Parliament, if it chooses, 
to modify its system, and will modify it in its own way 
if it does not choose. It is for the sensible men of all 
parties to see that the time has come to reform pro- 
cedure within St. Stephen's ; and it rests with them to 
use the new electoral power for that end. K not, it 
will inevitably at last use them. From whence the 
leaders come in this movement is of no special moment. 
This is no party question, and Tories as well as Whigs 
may seize tlie occasion. If the historic aristocracy of 
England yet has \itahty in it, it will adapt itself to the 
position, and again ];rove the right to that rule of 
which it now bears little but the ancestral dignities. 
' If the English patricians,' wrote C!omte, * can effect 
the requisite recasting of their system, they may yet 
escape passing under the yoke of the workmen.' It is 
fer from improbable that one of the governitig houses 
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might yet produce a man with the nerve and capacity 
to become a powerful and popular statesman. It would 
smooth many difficulties and accord best with our 
traditions if it were so. But in default of this, should 
the governing classes throw up no competent chief, in 
coiu*se of time the people will discover one for them- 
selves. To this it must ultimately come. For all the 
conditions of the situation, and every instinct of their 
Uves, point to a rally round a capable Head. Slowly 
or swiftly, smoothly or roughly, we are tending towards 
a State with powerful chiefs, disciplined supporters, and 
real legislation. 

Unscrupulous criticism, after its kind, may affect to 
see in this argument a plea for revolutionary violence 
or democratic imperialism. Those who choose to see 
in an opponent's language anything they please, are 
not to be denied that gratification by elaborate dis- 
claimers. But a word to those who are willing to 
admit that a political writer may mean what he says. 
The whole change which has been described might be 
brought about without affecting the legal supremacy of 
ParUament, and without any constitutional enactment. 
It is a matter of practice, not of law, and can be 
properly accomplished only by the assent and efforts of 
Parliament itself. Any one who carefully examines at 
the close of the year the ponderous mass of the legisla- 
tion of the session will at once perceive that nineteen- 
twentieths of its bulk consist in purely administrative 
enactments, such as properly belong to a responsible 
executive : — * An Act for amending the law with 
respect to the Accounts of the Eeceiver for the Metro- 
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politan Police District, and for other Purposes relating 
to the Metropolitan Police.' Conceive our 658 fore- 
most men dividing aqd haranguing about that ! * An 
Act to allow warehoused British Spirits to be bottled 
for home CJonsumption.' An Act to * Amend the Act 
to regulate the Keeping of Dogs.' ' An Act to regulate 
the C!oiut and Office of the Lyon King-of-arms.' O 
conscript fathers ! with what sauce shall this imperial 
turbot be served up ? 

It is no answer to tell us that under our great and 
glorious system of liberty it is the proud boast of a 
Briton to carry self-government down to the cut of a 
constable's coat-collar, and that, imtil the Constitution 
is altered, even these details require the seal of Parlia- 
ment. But, in truth, the part of the L^Lslature in 
these matters is far more than formal; these and a 
hundred such measmres during a session are actually 
debated and overhauled, go into committee, and go 
out, and pass through the whole apparatus of revision 
which an Act to amend the Constitution would receive. 
Amendments are proposed, faction fights are taken, and 
everj^ device of obstruction is employed. Nay, the 
very bills are drawn with a riew mainly to their passing 
this ordeal, and are first mutilated and diluted vrith a 
view to pass, and then are mutilated and diluted a 
second time in the act of passing. Few people with 
a grain of practical instinct would deny that adminis- 
trative legislation of this kind would be efiected in a 
manner far more satisfactory by a thoroughly competent 
minister under full responsibiUty to Parliament as to 
the results of Ins ministry. How can piurely executive 
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details be successfully worked out by a crowd of men, 
four-fifths of whom know nothing of public business, 
and each of whom is subject to incessant personal 
solicitation and pressure ? 

The e\dl would be endurable if it simply afiected 
the details of trivial measures — Acts about dogs and 
Lyon Kings-of-arms. But the same evil extends fi'om 
the trivial measures to the great. Measiures which, in 
principle, can be carried and are carried ten times over 
in the House, in application are as regularly defeated 
by the enormous leverage which the forms of procedure 
put into the hands of obstruction. The abolition of 
Church rates and of Tests is annually determined by 
great majorities of the House, and as often rejected by 
dexterous manoeuvring of parties and forms. A mere 
resolution for the disendowment of the Irish Chiuxih, 
apart from questions of cabinet and party, could be 
carried by a powerful majority. But Parliament, if 
left to itself, will be twenty years before it can 
accomplish this obvious and popular reform.^ Where 
the number of the legislators is great, the legislation 
must necessarily be petty. 

Again, even this process of legislative trivialities 
only employs a fifth part of the actual laboiu: of Parlia- 
ment. Foiu--fifths of it are occupied by incessant 
struggles between rival parties, and real or fictitious 
attacks on a minister. Whether these succeed or not, 
they produce such an incessant wear and tear, and such 

* It was seen in 1869, how by the impetus of a Reformed Parliament, 
and the unriyalled mastery of detail possessed by Mr. Gladstone^ a rather 
timid measure was carried. 
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an excessive timidity on the part of the minister, that 
he is practically unfit for serious legislation or real 
administration. The puerile arrangement of offices, by 
which it is understood that each of the stereotyped 
parties are to take their tiuns in frequent succession, 
and each of the prominent performers in debate are to 
have their innings in due course, excludes any notion 
of government itself. During the last century Govern- 
ments have been changed every three years, and some- 
times every three months. And this at a time when 
patient and long-continued attention and labour are 
essential for the statesman in any high sense. The 
restless democracies of Athens or Florence never 
devised a more wretched scheme for making office a 
prize for the holder, and not a function for the public ; 
and the class which passes its life in this ignoble game 
can thank God that they are not such as place-hunting 
democrats, or even as those Americans ! 

Every one of these evils could be remedied by a 
change in the temper of the House of Commons, with- 
out any dictatorship, or even constitutional change. 
Meddling in executive details, party fights over clauses, 
and constant succession of ministries, are not inseparable 
properties even of parliamentary government. They 
are only its diseases and excrescences. The House of 
Commons was once free from them, when it won its 
supremacy in the State, and it might free itself from 
them again. All that would be necessary would be 
that Parliament and public opinion should succeed in 
establishing in all administrative details absolute minis- 
ial fireedom with stringent responsibiUty in the 
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minister ; for the machinery of legislation, an intelligent 
decision upon principle, with a delegation of practical 
application to the highest competent authority ; lastly, 
for the permanence of ministries, to accept tlie possi- 
bility of continuing an able minister so long as his 
strength and eflSciency continued. 

Some such modification of the parUamentary system 
is not alien to the historj^ — even to the recent historj' — 
of our House of Commons. During the long ministry 
of Pitt, and to some extent during that of Peel, the 
Government of the country and its practical legislation 
were virtually the work of a statesman, and not of a 
clerk ; a statesman responsible to Parliament, but not 
hampered by it, and really accountable to the nation. 
The governments of Lincoln and of Cavour, in other 
countries, have shown us how possible it is to place in 
the hands of a great and popular administrator vast 
executive power, whilst making him in practice the 
instrument of a legislative assembly, and intensely in 
s}Tnpathy with pubUc opinion.^ Nor can any reason 
be produced why the people should not force Parlia- 
ment in the same way to recognise the ascendency of a 

^ I should now in some aspects add, the OoYernment of Bismarck. I 
abhor very much in the ends he sets to his action, and in the spirit in which 
he performs it \ but in many respects he realises the type of great goYem- 
ing power informing public opinion. The opinion, howeyer, of Prussia 
has three cardinal defects, arising, first, from a gigantic military system, 
secondly, from an over-grown bureaucracy, and lastly, from the educa- 
tional centralisation in the absolute control of the Goyemment Prussia 
is accordingly now the country where free opinion is most rigidly sup- 
pressed, or most systematically corrupted. Were free opinion developed 
in the nation, in a measure at all proportioned to the development of its 
Government efficiency, Prussia would present, I think, a high political 
type. As it is^ it does so^ I believe, only on special occasions. 
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capable ruler, to give him its hearty co-operation and 
support, and, without surrendering an instant its right 
to displace him upon manifest failure, or its own 
absolute control over the national piurse, to watch, 
advise, stimulate, and support him, without harassing 
him with ignorant interference. 

Visionary as such a proposal may appear to those 
to whom ' Parliamentarism,' has become a second 
natiu-e, they ought at least to* remember that ' Parlia- 
mentarism,' as known to us now, is a special product 
of this age and country, and is absolutely unknown and 
has never yet had life in any civilised society or in any 
other era than this. It is a purely artificial system, 
under which no sort of men ever yet have Uved. The 
great body of the new electors have absolutely no taste 
for it, and no understanding for it. It cannot be 
imderstood in idea e;xcept by a special edijcation in 
itself It would be a profound evil if the recent reform 
has but brought another class under the influence of 
this unnatural system. Such a fear, let us trust, is 
groundless.^ The instincts and habits of the people 
all tend towards some of the more ordinary and more 
direct forms of political government. If Parliament 
will frankly accept this necessity, tlie issue will be 
fortunate. If it do not accept it, the movement will 
go on in spite of it. Shoidd a great popular states- 
man ever arise, like Cromwell he will desire to govern 
with a Parliament if it will let him, but, like Cromwell, 
he will not be tolerant of a Parliament of Barebones. 

' I am afraid this will be the more probable result of a mere exten- 
non of the franchise, carried out in the most guarded and dexterous way 
to promote conser\'atiye interests. 
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It would require a volume to answer or even to 
state all the possible objections that can be lu'ged 
against this proposal, which amounts, in fact, to no- 
thing more than this — that Parliament should consti- 
tute itself an ultimate appeal and control in legislation, 
and withdraw^ from the direct assumption of ministerial 
duties. There are grave objections possible to every 
proposal in poUtics. But in this case, as in others, it 
turns on a balance of advantages and evils. There are 
those who set store by the direct control which Parlia- 
ment exerts over the servants of the public. It is a 
balance of advantages. You cannot make two autho- 
rities simultaneously responsible. K Parliament chooses 
to be its own Home Minister, it robs the minister of all 
sense of duty and responsibility, and reduces him to 
the place of a clerk. What would become of the army 
in Abyssinia if Sir Eobert Napier were obliged to spend 
his nights in justifying every petty order of the day to 
a supreme miUtary council, or what would become of 
us, if Sir Eichard Mayne could not arrest a Fenian 
without a party fight in an assembly of 658 metro- 
politan inspectors of police ? A minister who has to 
wrangle out every administrative detail and every 
tiu:n of a clause is necessarily not a minister, but an 
attorney. 

It is much the fashion to console ourselves with 
thinking that our system of parliamentary procedure, 
ciunbrous and dilatory as it may be, insiures that the 
uttermost dregs of opinion shall be stirred and sifted ; 
that nothing can become law until the most perverse 
objections of the most ignorant obstruction have been 
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grt)und to powder beneath Alps and Andes of accumu- 
lated talk, until not the darkest comer in the thickest 
brain in the community remains yet to be enlightened. 
It is a proud boast, but it seems simply another mode 
of saying that Govemipent shall always be in arrear of 
the dullest mind in the nation. So, too, the verdict 
waits till the obstinate j tubman gives in. So the 
democratic aristocracy of Poland had each man his 
liberum veto. 

All these objections in the main resolve themselves 
into one — ^the claim of every citizen to have his part 
in the management of the State. This, however, is 
simply democracy, which in its true form is equivalent 
to government by the incompetent, and government 
by talk. Beautiful in theory and fascinating in practice 
as this is, the object of this paper is to ask if it may 
not be bought at too high a price. The task before 
the Government of this country is growing each day 
more serious. This island is in a position less assiuing 
than any which she has held diuing the present centiuy. 
Most of the other nations of Europe, with no doubt 
much that is oppressive, have at least an efficient 
machinery of government of high scientific complete- 
ness. Into their civil system, as much as the military, 
arms of precision have been regularly introduced. 
Into our civil system they have not been introduced. 
Our cumbrous Parliamentary Executive is the Brown 
Bess of government, which veterans and martinets of 
the service may admire, but which really leaves us at 
the mercy of the improved system of the age. Or if 
in other nations the governing machine is still in- 
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effective, they have not lost, as we have, the very 
tradition or taste for efficient government. We never 
needed it so much. The difficulties before us, both 
within and without, were never so great. They cannot 
be touched without a hand at once strong, trained, and 
inflexible. The disease will yield to nothing but force, 
and a resolute use of the knife. The quacks are they 
who boast that they can draw the most obstinate teeth 
without the sUghtest pain. The gospel of laissez-faire 
is exhausted. Separated in Europe from any serious 
alliance or bond with any of the nations, and with the 
gigantic preparations of the great empires for the im- 
liending struggle (1868), tliere is scarcely a single object 
in Eiux)pe, not even the protection of CJonstantinople, 
for which this country could make her will felt.^ Our 
vast inorganic empire beyond seas has been established 
with marvellous vigour, and administered not without 
success. But India alone strains oiu: capacity to the 
utmost. Like the rest of our empire, it will now have 
to be held under somewhat new conditions. The 
suppression of a people in latent rebelUon in Ireland 
<*ontinues, but without relief, and they are sanguine 
who think that time, bayonets, and laissez-faire are 
.•sufficient to suppress them. Each year America is 
growing in material strength, and a few years only will 
make her an irresistible rival to England in material 
resources. Nor can the risk of war be forgotten. 
Thus perils and difficulties are gathered from every 

> This WM indeed proved tnie diurbg the great war of 1870-71, and 
the contemptuons repudiation bj Ruasta of the Black Sea treaty obliga- 
tiooa. 
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side. Without aUieei, with a scattered empire, with 
latent enmity in America, one of the three kingdoms 
in permanent rebellion, the social diseases to be dealt 
with acquire a fresh importance, and the future of 
England is not safe in the hands of parliamentary 
cabals.^ 

If the great aristocracy which has governed this 
country for two centuries has any life in it, it will look 
to these things, and seriously consider how the safety 
and greatness of England are for the future to be 
secured. They must know in their hearts that by feats 
of [>arliament&ry gymnastics that end is not much longer 
attainable. There is now an intellectual and a material 
solvent which have combined their forces. Parliament, 
under this impulse, might resume its true functions 
under the constitution as the deliberative council, the 
representative of opinions, the ultimate appeal, the sole 
source of pecuniary supply. The assumption of actual 
executive sovereignty is an anomaly, an absurdity, and 
in these days a danger. The accession of the people 
to power, untainted with the passion for parliamentary 
distinctions, just gives the material leverage which 
II Kikes action possible. 

* This perhaps is now (1875) of more pressing moment than it was in 
18^)8, although the great American difficulty has been in the meantime 
settled by the skill or the subserviency of Mr. Gladstone's Alabama 
diplomacy. It is satisfactory to feel it is over, even at such a price. 
Factum valetf fieri nan debet. But feeble prudence is perhaps better than 
feeble insolence. 
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ESSAY ni. 

THE POLITICAL FUNCTION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

[The following Lecture was delivered on March 25, 1868, at 
the request of the London Trades Council to a puhlic meeting 
convened by that body, and was subsequently printed and 
published on their behalf. The Lecture, with omissions, is 
printed as it was uttered. It will sufficiently appear that the 
Lecturer, at least, did not advocate Democracy to the London 
workmen.] 

On the eve after some great battle it is but seldom 
that its meaning and result are manifest to those who 
have been most closely engaged. The true issue of a 
battle turns not on the material loss of the wounded 
and the shiin, but on the moral condition of those 
who survive. As night came down upon the field of 
Sadowa, when for once and all the North German met 
the South German, how few there were that night 
in either host who really knew what had been done. 
Thousands had fallen on both sides ; two vast armies 
were, for the moment, almost equally crippled ; the 
Austrians were still at the first line of their defences, 
with their great empire untouched behind them, and 
their famous fortresses unshaken. The master of three 
kingdoms and twenty provinces, and of half a million 
of brave and disciplined troops did not seem absolutely 
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at the mercy of his foe. But those who could have 
looked forward into the future, if any there were, 
might have seen that in fact it was so. That one day 
of battle had really decided the rivalry of centuries, 
and the future of Germany. Not by the blood and 
treasure which had been poured out upon the field, 
not by the skill of a general, or the influence of 
chance, but by the temper in the Pnissian army and 
people, the determination to conquer, the comiction 
that they must conquer, the knowing distinctly how 
and why they meant to conquer. For armies conquer 
not by their numbers, but by their morale ; and they 
only win victories who know how to ttse victories. 

Something of this kind must occur on the morrow 
of the great battle of Parliamentary Eeform. It was 
not in the midst of the dust and din of conflict, that 
the true issue could be seen by the combatants or 
their leaders. It is not even now that it can be seen, 
when the very authors of the change will speak of it 
in the most different language ; and one man calls it a 
Conservative idea, and the other calls it a Eevolution. 
Nor is it indeed merely that the issue is diflSicult to 
foresee. The issue is not yet determined. It can be 
determined only by the temper of those who are en- 
gaged. It rests with you to answer that question. 
As you act, so will the result of Eeform eventually 
prove — ^almost nothing if you waste your opportimities ; 
virtual revolution if you use them. For you have won 
no firanchises unless you have wisdom to use them. 

And therefore it is that I take it as one of the 
healthiest signs of the times, that everywhere the 
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political associations which agitated for the Bill have 
been holding conferences, drawing up a basis of future 
action, and meeting to exchange ideas in council- 
room, or lecture-hall, in order to satisfy their minds of 
what it behoves them to do. And thus it is that I 
have come forward with very great pleasure at the 
request of your Council to add my mite to the ex- 
change of ideas. I shall not ask your leave to speak 
my thoughts on this subject with perfect openness, for 
I feel sure that in inviting me here, you have imposed 
that upon me as an obligation. But I must ask you 
for a patient hearing, if some things I say may appear, 
as I am afraid they must appear, strange and distaste- 
ful. I speak only for myself; I can compromise no 
one ; I have not been asked to come here to take one 
side or the other. Having steadily held aloof, and 
intending to hold aloof, from all direct political action, 
what I say must necessarily lack much of that unity 
and force which belong only to men who work heart 
and soul with a party. I have had no part in the 
great movement which has given you the suffrage, 
and therefore I am not the best person perhaps to do 
ample justice to that movement. Take your practical 
plans for the campaign from those who have so boldly 
led you to victory. And bear with me if I seem 
wanting in heart in the cause, whilst I humbly but 
very frankly submit to you the thoughts which strike 
the dispassionate eye of a bystander. 

Now first let us ask ourselves soberly and critically, 
like sensible men who do not care to deceive them- 
selves, what has the Eeform Bill done ? Let us avoid 

p 
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all throwing up of caps, and what they call 'bun- 
combe ' on the other side of the Atlantic. I am not 
about to disparage the great change which the Bill has 
introduced. Still it is obvious that that which has 
filled a Tory Government with pride and hope cannot 
be quite so unmitigated a triimiph of the people. It 
is no doubt certain that very large numbers of working 
men will be brought upon the register by means of the 
act. Perhaps it is true that if they all polled, and all 
voted unanimously, they would command a clear 
majority not only in the constituencies of the kingdom, 
but in the House of Commons itself. But Eeforms, 
like battles, are won not by numbers but by wills. 
When we reflect on the mysterious force which social 
influence and wealth command, the monstrous ine- 
quality in the distribution of seats, the skill of the old 
parties in managing elections, we may well pause 
before we indulge in very extravagant vaunts about a 
numerical majority. Eemember all that has yet to be 
done, in revising the miserable ratepaying clauses of 
the Act, in dealing with the shameful system of 
bribery, in reducing the franchise in coimties, in pro- 
tecting the independence of the voter, in really grap- 
pling with the distribution of seats, and it seems as if 
a fresh lifetime of agitation in Electoral Eeform were 
still awaiting a new generation before us, as if all had 
to be done over again, and the franchise itself were 
but a toy. ' Oiu* new masters,' cry some to you ; ' a 
clear majority of the seats are yoiu-s,' say others. Well 
it may be so ! but I think you will be satisfied if for 
the present you return but a tenth part of the People's 
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House consisting of pure and hond. fide men of your 
choice. How many men of yom* own order do you 
expect for the present to send up to Westminster? 
How many years yet do you think it will be before 
constituencies are divided into equal electoral districts ? 
How long yet before a rich man and a poor man will 
stand at the hustings on an equal footing ? Truly for 
our new masters yoiu: expectations are most moderate, 
most modest. 

No ! I believe and trust that those who hear me 
have too much sense to be indulging in any extrava- 
gant notion that they have suddenly been thrust into 
thrones, and are absolute masters of the British Con- 
stitution. Do I mean to imply, then, that no change 
has been made? A great change in many ways. 
There is, first, the great fact that even now, according 
to the law, in strict theory you are a real working 
majority ; and if you all knew your own minds, and 
were resolved to have your way, nothing could hinder 
you from having it. Theoretically I say, because as 
a nde people do not know their own minds, and are 
always meeting other people who kindly undertake 
that task for them. But still this plain fact is a great 
deal, even though it exist in theory and is not likely 
to exist in practice. There it is — your stiict legal 
right and power to modify the frame of law from top 
to bottom. And if you ever did by a miracle resolve 
as one man, resolve as Cromwell's men did, that the 
Irish Church,^ or the English Church, or the system 

^ The majority did resolve as to the first, and did it in 1869. The 
other two adjourned tine die, 
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of entail in land should be abolished, the law would 
take its course, and abolished they each and all would 
be. 

Now if we put all these elements together to what 
do they amount ? They point I think to this — ^that a 
great moral result has been produced, though not, I 
am inclined to think, a great material success — ^a result 
not perhaps very easy to define — the value of which 
has yet to be worked out by yourselves, and which 
from its very natiu-e can be estimated only in the 
future, and not in the present. 

I am thus careful to insist that the change which 
has been made is chiefly one affecting the tone of public 
affairs, because it seems to me that if this is not effected, 
little worth having has been gained. For my part, if 
I thought the old machinery of l^slation was to go 
on hereafter in the same conventional mill that we 
have known, I should think all that has been done 
towards Eeform was a positive nuisance. How do you 
thrnk you would be profited by the barren name of 
"elector, by returning members from unwieldly con- 
stituencies, if all else is to remain much as it was before; 
if reckless outlay in elections, or local jealousies, are to 
bring but a new class into the area of corruption ; if 
the same palsy is to fall on men in office ; if the in- 
tricate game of parliamentary debating is still to be 
])layed, with the addition only of a few novices to share 
it ; if local interest and the sham freedom of local self- 
government is to make all social legislation imprac- 
ticable ; if Cabinets are still to play lackey to parlia- 
mentary parties, and parliamentary parties are still to 
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play lackey to powerful houses, or some disdpliQed 
band of self-seekers ; if the weary swaying back and 
fro in committees is to be permanent; if the art of 
government is to consist in the art of inventing excuses ; 
if Parliament is to be a mere prize competition for 
speech makers ; if public life is to remain the mere art 
of getting on in life, by saying as much as possible and 
doing as Uttle as possible ? Of all delusions into which 
the new electors could fall the greatest would be this, 
that they, or any direct representatives of theirs, are at 
once to prove adepts at that ingenious parhamentary 
game in which honourable and right honourable mem- 
bers have been trained from birth for generations. 
Once accept and try to adapt yourselves to that arti- 
ficial system which I will call * parliamentarism ' ; and 
you will be as powerless in the State as the small 
farmers as a class are now. Do you not suppose that 
they will beat you at the game — both you and yoiu: 
leaders? Do you not see how completely parlia- 
mentary manoeuvres have become a matter of special 
art, how thoroughly the governing classes have studied 
the trick of hand, how if a member wishes to be heard 
he must before all things * catch the ear ' of the House, 
that is, school and practise his mind exactly to the 
conventional type of plausible good sense : and then 
after studying how to be judicious for many years he 
may at last catch the tone of official life, and when he 
is minister he must catch the tone of parties, and 
judiciously bring in his neat, safe little measures? 
What a familiar picture to us is this life in the House 
of Commons. A question of great public interest has 
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been talked over for years and years, and every one 
knows perfectly what should be done. At last some 
judicious aspirant embodies it in a judicious little bill 
just timidly nibbling at the question, and hedging it 
round with all sorts of qualifications. And then he 
goes round to several judicious persons in the House, 
one of whom tells him that the ' House ' will be afraid 
of that clause, and another that this clause is unpre- 
c^ented, and then that this clause is rather too sweep- 
ing. So the poor httle Bill gets docked, and twisted, 
and pulled about, and all the Kttle Ufe in it is squeezed 
out ; and then some very judicious speeches are made 
pro and con, and everybody declares it is a most 
important question, and ought to be considered, and a 
great deal of clever talking at each other goes on, the 
whole subject being utterly ignored all the while ; and 
then it goes into committee, and more talking and 
paring and compromising goes on upon the clauses ; 
and then the lawyers or the publicans, or some other 
meritorious class, discover that their interests are pre- 
judiced by the bill, and they shall oppose it to death. 
So then members are caught in the lobby and warned 
that if they vote for the bill they will lose the lawyer 
or the publican interest at their next election, and then 
somebody succeeds in getting the House counted out, 
and the minister of the day, in sweet constraining 
phrases, suggests that this important subject should 
be referred to a select committee upstairs; and then 
upstairs they go, and ten times more lobbying, and 
paring, and compromising, and talking goes on than 
ever went on below, and the lawyers and the pubUcans 
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are quite menacing, and hang about the galleries like 
savage dogs, and the poor legislators get very much 
harassed by the London season and the constant 
goading of the lawyers and the publicans, and then it 
gets very hot and imcomfortable in town, and some 
one whispers into the ear of the promoter of the Bill 
that he will be thought ' impracticable ' in the House 
if he goes on, and * impracticable ' is an awful word, 
enough to damn any man in the House of Commons ; 
and then members get up and ' implore ' the hon. 
member to withdraw his bill at this late period of the 
session, as if the hon. member were doing something 
quite improper ; so at length the poor little Bill, all 
mutilated and wrangled over, is withdrawn, and the 
hon. member goes off to shoot on the moors, quite 
proud of having been so judicious and of having shown 
so much business-like capacity, with a lurking satisfac- 
tion to think that his poor little bill will do over again 
just as well next session. Now, they call that legisla- 
tion, and that is parliamentary government. Do you 
think that you or any real representatives of yours 
are ever likely to be adepts at that art? Do you 
think you or they can ' catch the tone ' of the House, 
and be true to yourselves still ? Is that the kind of 
legislation, is that the type of government which 
satisfies you? Truly I think you do not so much 
need to * catch the tone of the House ' as utterly to 
transform it. 

Now it rests with you, and you alone to purge the 
Constitution of this country from this deep-seated 
disorder of * Parliamentarism.' No one here I trust 
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will imagine (I daresay persons outside will be very 
ready to suggest it) that I mean anything so pre- 
posterous as the destruction of the power of the House 
of the Commons, and its position in the Constitution. 
But I say that around Parliamentary Government 
there has grown up an artificial system of procediu-e 
which has well nigh crushed all the life out of it. 
And if ParUamentary government is to become a 
reahty, ' Parliamentarism ' must be extinguished. 
Parhament from a mere deliberative assembly has 
developed a whole code of rules, ideas, and ways 
which bear no relation to the art of government what- 
ever. The other day I saw a list of the various 
administrations for a Kttle over a century past. They 
number thirty-six, which is about one every three 
years. Is not that one single fact enough to stamp the 
whole system with unreahty? For real government, 
such as complex social difficulties require, years and 
years of continuous labour by the same mind, a hfe- 
time of thought and watchfulness would barely suffice. 
No man with only three years of office before him 
would dream of dealing with truly national questions. 
Yet for more than a century, the average of office is 
but three years, and sometimes it is Httle more than 
three months. Does not this alone explain the help- 
lessness and stagnation of Government? But what 
were they doing during these three years of brief 
official enjoyment? Governing? Zealously pre^mr- 
ing measures of pubhc utility ? No ! for the most 
part wrangling Avith each other, battling from side to 
side, like advocates in a court, arousing the excitement 
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of factions, and winning party triumphs by well-timed 
manoeuvres of State.^ 

Does it not strike you that the whole system is a 
mere excrescence upon Government, and exists simply 
as a happy hunting ground for lawyers, rhetoricians, 
and tacticians, where they can run down their game 
according to the rules provided, and which has nothing 
to do with your welfare, or that of the country? 
What makes a man Under-Secretary of State? 
Debating power. What makes a man minister?, 
Debating power. And what makes a man Premier ? 
Debating power. And what good is debating power 
to you ? what has it ever done for you or for England ? 
The system has created a special profession, called 
public life, for one artificial order — the governing 
classes. It bears the same relation to governing, that 
tournaments did to fighting. When the knights of the 
middle ages were being supplanted in the battle field, 
they took to fighting tournaments, and a very pretty 
kind of sport they invented, to which many of them 
devoted their Uves, gained great glory, and won many 
prizes, with no conceivable result but that of gratifying 
their own vanity and vain glory. So when Parha- 
ment became the real supreme power in the State it 
soon began to develop a very elaborate sport, a sort 
of political tournament, which only the special class 
could acquire, and in which the performers could win 
great fame and profit, without the remotest good to 

^ This is strong language, but it will be remembered it was used in 
1868 before the great moral change caused bj the Reform. Such lan- 
guage was true of the old epoch. 
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anybody. But the Paradise of carpet knights has come 
to an end, as the Paradise of talkers must end also 
some day. You tolerate no longer the sport of mili- 
tary tournaments. How long will you tolerate political 
tournaments ? 

Those who have hitherto held power and who have 
been brought up under this state of things are so 
little conscious of its worthlessness, and are so pro- 
foundly interested in watching or joining in the game, 
that Uttle chance of amendment can ever be expected 
from them. But I trust that those who have been 
excluded from the system, are not yet quite bewitched 
by its attractions. Yom* part is to see that the work 
of practical government shall be made bolder, broader, 
and more energetic Insist that this endless wrangling 
and debating shall cease. DeUberation up to a point 
to satisfy the mind is essential, but discussion for the 
mere sake of the discussion, with the mere view of 
showing how beautifully men can discuss, and such are 
ninety-nine hundredths of Parliamentary speech-making, 
is of all things the most destructive of action and of 
work. Insist that this mystifying and dreary revision 
of details shall end. Details of course there must be, 
but the work of revising details is the last work in the 
world that can be properly carried on by a crowd, or 
what is even worse, by a large talking assembly. A 
body of men, large or small, may be a very proper 
power to determine principles and to clothe acts 
with authority. But it is the first condition of real 
business — of all business, not of poHtical business alone 
• — ^that to give efficient fonn to predetermined principles, 
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the concentration and persistence of individual minds 
is absolutely needed. Three-fourths of the business 
of the House of Commons is just that which it ought 
never to undertake, and thus it comes that a trumpery- 
gas bill, or poor rates' bill, which a responsible 
minister could properly dispose of in a week, occupies 
the House during all the session, fills cartloads of 
reports, and comes out mangled and distorted at the 
end, as it pleased some powerful interest to alter it, 
or as some dexterous debater has managed to make it. 
And whilst the House has been debating and shifting 
the clauses of the gas bill, the precious time has been 
lost in which great Imperial questions could be dealt 
with, the very power of deaUng with them has been 
lost at the same time; and with the well-known 
phrases about ' This late period of the Session,' and 
' the press of public business before the House,' the 
very suggestion of dealing with them is bowed out of 
Court. 

What you have to impress upon political action is 
that this enfeebling system of detail and compromise 
shall end. It must be yoiu^ to insist on a greater 
individual responsibihty. A principle once adopted, 
proper instruments must be found to work out all its 
consequences, and embody it in technical form, swiftly, 
and systematically, on the personal responsibility of the 
agent employed. It must be yours to see that great 
national questions shall be no longer shirked, or 
glossed over, or nibbled at, but faced and solved. 
Year after year the great questions of education, or of 
the Irish Establishment, or of Irish land-laws are 
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talked about, dallied over, and disposed away. They 
have occupied of deUberation and discussion probably 
as much mental activity as suflSced to govern the 
whole Boman Empire of the Antonines for a genera- 
tion. And they are all just as far off efficient settle- 
ment as ever. Once speak the word, like men who 
will not be gainsaid, and they will all be settled in 
three months.^ 

Throughout the whole sphere of legislation insist 
that action be vigorous, complete, and real. If no 
action is possible, if further knowledge is required, 
wait, do not act at all, think, but do not talk. But 
when the time for action has come, act with a will and 
a heart. If you see that a thing should be done, do 
it in the name of common sense and don't play with it. 
Don't go on, or suffer anyone to go on as if all that 
was necessary was- to seem to do it. Above all, if you 
find a party manoeuvre brewing up to thwart it, or a 
private interest standing in the way, crush it out 
mercilessly as you would a beetle. Never mind ' the 
right honourable gentleman's feelings,' or ' the temper 
of this or that side of the house,' don't be frightened 
by the ' large and important interests ' at stake, or that 
the measure is * unprecedented,' or * uncalled for.' 
Don't refer it to a select committee, and above all 
things don't let it go before a Koyal Commission. But 
if you think it is not right — leave it alone. If you 
think it is right — do it, or have it done. 

I would siun up in a word, the element which it is 

^ They toere, after a fashion, settled in two sesaions, 18G9 and 1870, 
entirely under the impetus of the popular Reform. 
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your part to bring into English politics — ^it is the 
Revolutionary element. Now I use this word in its 
true sense, not as meaning violence or anarchy, or 
disorder of any kind, but the vigorous adaptation of 
old social elements to new conditions. The materials 
of our whole social and poUtical fabric have long been 
growing more and more disorganised. They are 
unworthy of their tasks. Let it be yours not to 
destroy them, or to ignore them — ^but to recast them. 
Question after question has been gathering up and 
waiting for its answer in vain. Church establish- 
ments, the work of education, the condition of the 
poor, the tenure of the land, the state of the rural 
labourer, the growth and incidence of taxation, the 
standing army, the whole framework and administra- 
tion of law, the sanitary administration, the manage- 
ment of public works, — these are all matters in which 
the old machinery is used up. These great matters of 
public necessity are accumulating a burden of duties 
and of tasks to be performed. They cannot be 
touched but by a hand that cannot be resisted, and 
that will not be turned. They need swift, energetic, 
uncompromising efforts. There is not here any old- 
fashioned grievance to be rid of, it is not a chartered 
monopoly, or a bit of class privilege to be abolished. 
These were the tasks of the old times and these were 
the triumphs, and the legitimate triumphs of the 
parliaments of the past : our difficulties are those of 
construction, not of destruction. We have no mere 
nuisance to extinguish, but new and appropriate con- 
ditions to be found for deep and complicated diseases 
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of the State. To deal with such are needed broad, 
comprehensive, deep-searching, yet rapid and potent 
remedies. Such changes in State policy are called 
revolutions —revolutions it may be most orderly, most 
beneficent, most moderate, but revolutions because 
efiecting vast complex and permanent changes. And 
from whom can come the impulse for such changes, if 
not from you ? 

Now the question is in what way you can best 
introduce this new spirit into politics. I sum up the 
answer by saying, — through increased power accom- 
panied by increased responsibility. Choose the best 
men you can find for your representatives, and then 
trust them heartily, and strengthen their hands. If 
you are satisfied that Mr. Mill or Mr. Bright are really 
capable of serving you, stand by them like one man 
and make them a power in the State. Let no petty 
criticism on details, let no local divergence of opinion 
draw you ofi* the main point. Choose men who know 
their own minds, and then give them their head. In 
politics you cannot have a truly superior leader, whom 
you are to check and criticise and tutor at every step. 
Nor can you have one who is simply the mouth-piece 
of every noisy clique. For if this were so, he would 
cease to be a superior man, and would be simply one 
of ourselves. The dense Conservative party knew this 
long ago. They have trusted Lord Pahnerston, and 
since then Mr. Disraeli, for years. They diiTered from 
both of them on many points. Tliey could not under- 
stand them altogether. But they trusted them and 
made them predominate, and thus it comes that for 
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one long administration a sort of Conservative- 
Liberalism, and since then a sort of Liberal-Conser- 
vatism has been absolute master of the situation.^ 
Now do you find out patiently, critically, and thought- 
fully your own natural leaders and guides, and having 
found them, stick by them, accept them, and make 
them strong. Not let me say bhndly and slavishly. 
If you feel that they prove false or weak, cast them off 
sorrowftdly but resolutely. But whilst they prove 
true take them as a whole, grapple them to your 
hearts with links of steel, and follow them as soldiers 
on a campaign follow the captains whom they trust. 

Choose the best Parliament you can, and having 
chosen it, trust it. So long as you find it seriously 
determined to talk no longer, but to act, vigorously 
bent on honestly settling great national questions, 
stand by it and strengthen its hands to the utmost. 
Forbear to be constantly fretting the mouth of the 
horse that carries you. Help the Parliament to ex- 
tinguish the wearisome criticism of details. If parties 
try to lead it into false issues, sweep them away. If 
personal interests crop up to embarrass it, silence them. 
Keep constantly before the great council of the nation 
the great questions. Force them to choose energetic 
ministers. Force those ministers to carry out measures 
to an issue. Let details of administration, and the 
practical application of principles be entrusted to the 
most honest and capable men of action you can find. 
Leave them firee and give them power. See that their 
work is honestly and thoroughly done, and when you 

* And yet agnin (1875). 
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are satisfied that it is so done, ratify and enforce it 
without another word, v 

But whatever else may be done, insist first that 
that power which claims to govern in this country, 
whether it be ParUament, or Cabinet, or class, shall 
really t^ke in hand the pressing questions which 
concern Government. You aie the first to feel the 
great wants of the coimtry. Make them felt by 
society. Make them urgent matters for the State. 
Wranghng over gas bills, and tripping up right 
honourable gentlemen out of their own speeches in 
Hansard may be a fascinating game to those who 
play it. But you want measures, and should insist 
on measures being found. When the first national 
assembly of the great French Eevolution were 
perorating daily and nightly about privileges and 
rights, the starving women of Paris broke into the 
astonished house with the cry of * Bread ! Bread ! not 
so many long speeches.' To substitute the action of 
opinion for violence, and acts of ParUament instead of 
bread, you may in a metaphor suppose yourselves to 
be knocking at the doors of Parhament and crying 
' Measures ! measures I not so many long speeches.' 

You should be, by your habits and institutions, the 
class who are the most fitted to see and act upon this 
truth. In your trade societies, and your other associa- 
tions you have found the necessity of acting in large 
masses, of standing legally by the majority, of acting 
with decision, concentration and responsibility. You 
have acquired the instinct of trusting your leaders, of 
clothing them with free powers of action in order to 
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place them under a more real responsibility. You 
know how the success of every movement depends on 
the double action of the mass and of the agent, the 
mass supplying breadth and energy of principle, your 
agent giving it concentration and imity. Carry the 
same temper from your unions into the region of 
politics. And let your watchwords be * confidence in 
tried leaders,' and ' loyal co-operation each with all.' 

You who have had practical experience of its 
results are not likely to be caught by the cant which 
is so dear to the commercial and a portion of the 
literary class, the cant about self-government and non- 
legislation. Local self-government is a very grand 
thing in theory, but in practice as here imderstood, 
it comes as you all know, to obstructiveness, jobbery, 
no responsibility, and no government. What has self- 
government ever done for you? How are you 
profited by local parochial and mimicipal self govern- 
ment because a number of men in professions and 
trades, most of them as individuals unfit to govern 
anything more important than their own counting- 
houses, have made themselves active for a little self- 
interest, or vain glory ? Of what good is it to you or 
to your neighbours that a certain knot of busy bodies 
in your parish have manipulated the rates as best 
suited themselves, starved the paupers down to the 
last basin of gruel, and jobbed and intrigued with con- 
tractors, builders, companies, and agents. Local self- 
government, as at present practised, is but too often 
local oppression, and local fraud. From the nature of 
the thing it must fall into the hands of pushing men of 

Q 
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capital and business. You have enough to do in 
dealing with them in your private relations with them. 
Beware of entrusting them also with the absolute 
control over the building of your cities, the protection 
of your health, with the maintenance of your poor and 
your infirm, with the management of your public 
works. For real and eflScient control over this, look 
to the State. Fear not over-l^slation. The name of 
local self-government stands but too often for local 
mis-government and local no-government. Far better 
to have one incapable ruler than fifty incapable rulers. 
From the State at least you can expect a higher 
experience and skill, national publicity, greater con- 
centration of power, a more Imperial aim and spirit, 
and far more true responsibility. 

Still less is it likely that you will be deluded by 
the strange paradox of some minds, the grand principle 
of no-government. Keep order they say, and leave 
everything else to unrestricted competition and self- 
management. Leave the weak at the mercy of the 
strong, leave the ignorant to teach themselves, leave 
the pauper to feed himself, leave the holders of 
privileges the iree enjoyment of their rights, leave the 
administration of justice in its time-honoured confusion, 
leave Ireland to starve and rebel, rebel and starve, leave 
the peasant in his misery, leave every one who profits 
by a corrupt system to make the most of it for him- 
self. It is not true that everything which has to be 
removed by legislation is already destroyed. Our 
system is most artificial, every side of it is the creation 
of old class law. We live in a perfect network of 
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legislative trammels which the past has imposed upon 
the present ; trammels the more obvious parts of which 
have been thrown off by the middle class themselves ; 
whilst the parts which reach down to the depths of 
society have still to be examined and recast. 

I can quite understand how distasteful much of this 
will seem to thpse who cherish the principle of pure 
democracy. But if pure democracy mean the direct 
management of public affairs by the people themselves, 
I confess myself no democrat. I prefer to call myself 
republican, by which I understand the devotion of the 
services of all citizens equally to the common welfare 
of the State. By republicanism I mean the most 
efficient governing power which the State can produce. 
By democracy, the weakening of that efficiency by in- 
<;ompetent control. K I thought that the tendency of the 
recent changes or of future changes was to be to throw 
the conduct of government into the hands of the 
masses, I should regard it as a change for the worse. 
The bitter cup of pure democracy (and by that I mean 
the direct interference of a whole multitude or order 
in government) has been drunk to the dregs, first by 
the aristocratic and then by the middle class. There 
are such things as noble as well as trading democracies, 
of which Poland of old and Florence were the pro- 
minent types. They each in their turn have reduced 
government and progress to a dead-lock, each in- 
dividual, each clique, each citizen, each class alternately 
claiming to regulate affairs. Do you profit by the 
warning they give. Prove yourselves superior to the 
small vanity and wilfulness of insisting on direct 

a2 
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interference in legislation. ^ The people shall manage 
their own concerns ' is the dull stereotyped dc^ma of 
the middle class radical I trust it will never be 
yours. I have been warned with pathetic and almost 
paternal remonstrance that I run the danger of seeming 
to flatter the people. I am not going at any rate to 
flatter now ; for I tell you plainly, that in my opinion 
if the people were to manage then: own concerns they 
never would be worse managed. Manage your own 
concerns for yourselves ! Do you ever make your own 
boots and shoes, or turn yoiu* own engine-driver on a 
railway, or cut ofi* your own leg when amputation is 
inevitable ? If we all managed our own concerns for 
ourselves we should be reduced to a state of the 
merest savages. Civihsation simply means the adjust- 
ment of parts to the most efficient hands — putting the 
round men in the round holes. We get our law done 
by men trained all their lives to the work. We get 
taught by professed teachers, we have our armies led 
by experienced and scientific generals. And if in all 
things of Ufe great and small we rely on men of special 
gifts and attainments, and know that even they can do 
us no good service unless we entrust them with full 
freedom of action and concentration of power, how 
can we venture to dispense with these advantages in 
the greatest and most difficult art of all — the art of 
government ? What would be the result if the pas- 
sengers in a train insisted on turning this or that 
handle of the engine in the course of the journey, if 
we insisted on substituting one drug for another in a 
phpician's prescription, if the operations of an army 
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in the field were directed by the votes of the rank and 
file ? Yet these are comparatively easy to the art of 
government, especially in these days. Of all quacks 
distrust most those who tell you that it is an easy thing 
to govern such a country as ours. The government 
which we require consists in the work of recasting an 
immense accumulation of effete laws, and devising 
appropriate remedies for complex and deep-seated 
evils. What task can be harder, or require more 
undivided attention and special qualifications ? Take 
an individual instance. The whole system of law and 
justice awaits consolidation and revision. What pos- 
sible means have the people of doing this for them 
selves ? No one of them alone would venture to draw 
his own lease, or plead his own cause on a trial. But 
what special gift of prophecy will enable a crowd of 
such men to accomplish it together? Then there is 
the tenure of land and the whole system of entail in 
this country and in Ireland. How could the people 
eflSciently direct the required modifications, a system 
which but one man in a thousand could technically 
explain, and not one man in 10,000 can trace out 
into the practical results ? Take each one of the tasks 
of the practical statesmen — the vexed problems of our 
social system. Which of us is prepared to profess 
himself a competent master of the subject? And in 
what way is collective wisdom to result from the 
accumulation of individual ignorances? If one un- 
lettered man cannot do a sum in arithmetic, is it likely 
that 50 or 50,000 unlettered men can do it ? 

It has been a trite objection to extending the 
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franchise that it would extend the evils of pure 
democracy. This is simply impossible. The evils of 
pm-e democracy have been already pushed by the 
classes who have hitherto held power until it is 
absolutely impossible to extend them any further. 
Democracy consists not in the wealth or rank of the 
ruling class, but in the meddling by a crowd of incom- 
petent persons in affairs for which they are unfit. I 
trust that the present movement will be a great step 
back from democracy. I look to the people to feel the 
vital and pressing necessity for great and radical action, 
to recognise the necessity of effecting it by the instru- 
ment of tried and trained ministers, to have sufficient 
self-control and discipline to join in vigorous sympathy 
\vith those leaders when they find them. 

You will not misunderstand me (however I may 
be misrepresented) that I mean to counsel you to a 
slavish surrender to an Imperial will. We are not 
capable as a body of efficient administration of affairs. 
But they can be administered only by our constant, 
intelligent, and earnest co-operation. Once more I 
repudiate the reforms of a beneficent despotism, for 
they can be but momentary if they are forced on a 
reluctant people. At every step and stage I ui^e you 
to keep a watchful and enlightened guard. Find your 
leaders for yourselves, keep them firm to the objects 
that are needed, be one with them on all tb*^ principles 
at stake, follow and sift and test them at their 
work, exact from them an unqualified responsibility. 
Strengthen their hands so long as you feel you cau 
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trust them ; and when you feel that you cannot, replace 
them by better men. 

Your function, in a word, is not to rule but to 
supply the motive to rule. Not to control methods, 
but to insist upon results ; not to dictate to mere took, 
but to follow the lead of the men of your choice. In 
the old days of the English fievolution, when in the 
tiurmoil of the long wars the Court of Chancery was 
blocked by arrears of untried causes, and suitors were 
groaning over the delays and technicalities of the 
judges of the old system, the great Cromwell, our true 
type of a revolutionary statesman, chose out the ablest 
lawyer he could find, directed him to try all causes in 
Chancery with immediate despatch, and by his side he 
set two keen and stalwart majors of horse, to see that 
the business was done. The great lawyer had the sole 
responsibihty ^n determining the law, but lest he should 
be somewhat dilatory in his way of giving judgment, 
his military assessors were there to refresh his activity. 
The gallant officers did not meddle with the judgments, 
but they took good care that judgments were given. 
A type this, I sometimes think, of the revolutionary 
method. And you, too, I sometimes think, may in 
these days not unfitly play the part of those military 
assessors. Find the best man you can to do the 
administrative work; leave him free and make him 
responsible, but sit, the embodiment of force, beside 
him, tell him the work he has to do, see that he does it 
to the best of his power, and make his work respected 
when he has done it. 
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You will gather firom what I have been saying that 
I would counsel the people to devote their political 
energy not so much to the machinery as to the results 
of l^slation. There are those whose sole idea of 
popular participation in the State consists in an endless 
vista of agitation to perfect the process by which 
members of Parliament are returned. An extension 
of the franchise they say is nothing without the ballot, 
the ballot must be followed by equal electoral districts, 
and this by Triennial Parliaments — and then perhaps 
the representation of majorities is after all only to pave 
the way to the representation of minorities, the reflect- 
ing of every sect in the country, and perhaps of every in- 
dividual mind — and then ultimately in the far distance 
we are promised a vision of a Promised Land, a Paradise 
in which manhood sufirage itself is to become a horrible 
and tyrannical abuse, and the lion shall lie down with 
the lamb, and widow, wife, and spinster shall stand 
upon a platform of equal human electoral rights. 
Thus, politics become an everlasting kaleidoscdpe of 
new combinations and ideals, all of which are but to 
prepare the way for an absolutely perfect representa- 
tive machine. But in the meantime what is to become 
of the great evils for which this machine is only the 
means ? I am far from saying that there is not very 
much which is required to complete the reform of the 
sufirage, without a real redistribution of seats, a real 
change, such, for instance, as should give a pre- 
ponderant part of the representation to the great towns 
and entirely abolish the small towns, and, at the same 
time, without stringent measures to prevent bribery. 
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corruption, and intimidation of the voters; without 
some such measures as these the Keform Act will 
prove a mockery. But whilst we determine to hold 
to these, let us concentrate our efforts on the great 
ends we aim at. Let us not foiget that the most 
faultless piece of political machinery is little better than 
clockwork when compared with a wise and powerful 
pubHc opinion, that it is through their influence or 
opinion that the force of the people is felt, and that it 
is in forming opinion that their true function consists. 
In every form of government conceivable the great 
power will always be actually exercised (whatever 
the institution in force), first by those who make 
pohtics a profession, and then generally by .the class 
which has wealth, leisure, and cultivation. But of 
all modern forms of government, of all institutions 
almost in history, our own system is perhaps that 
which by its complexity, its artificial and traditional 
character, and the extraordinary development of the 
rhetoric of Parliament, gives the largest field to the 
professional pohtician, to the rich aristocracy of this 
country, and makes it most diflScult for the people 
to take the working of it into their own hands. But 
not only is this influence on opinion far the most avail- 
able mode in which you can control politics, but it is 
also by far the most healthy in its effects. Practical 
agitation, the struggles of parties, and the exigencies 
of administration, necessarily involve a certain sacrifice 
of principle, a certain personal interest and passion, 
which, however much we may disguise it, is ruinous 
to the highest sense of poUtic^ duty. The practice 
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of political agitation is ever tending to d^enerate 
into intrigue. The exercise of public opinion is ever 
tending to expand into the truly religious feeling of 
social obligation. 

I take one striking instance of the ease and the 
power with whicJi your influence might instantly be 
brought to bear. In the course of last autunm it 
began to be understood that this country had been 
silently committed to a distant and costly war with an 
African people of whom we knew nothing^ but the 
name. It was a war of which ministers, journalists, 
and people had up to that time scouted the very idea, 
which no one but a few soldiers desired, for which no 
one really saw the necessity until the word to see it 
was passed round the official world — a war for a cause 
in which we were originally wrong, in which we had 
wilfully blundered, and for which this country had no 
single legitimate interest A war more wanton, more 
wastefid, more hypocritical, even this country has seldom 
undertaken, this country which has its opium wars in 
China, and its silk wars in Japan, and its massacres of 
negroes iu Jamaica, at least once in a generation — ^a 
war promoted solely by professional soldiers thirsting 
for distinction, supported by officials amongst us 
with some vague hope of sustaining the Imperial 
prestige, and justified and advocated to the nation 
by the sophistry and cant of parliament and the 
press. Well ! had we done our duty then, and con- 
sidered if this war were not a crime, a cruel aggression 

^ The Abyssinian war. I adhere to this, and should hold somewhat 
similar language about the Ashantee war (1875). 
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on a half-civilised race whom we must deliver over to 
anarchy if not to bloodshed, if your voice had been 
heard plainly and strongly, wherever men met in 
their workshops, in their homes, in their gatherings, 
and had made their government feel that it should not 
be, just as the French people at last made Napoleon 
feel that his Mexican aggression must cease, can any 
of us suppose that with a deep undercurrent of popular 
opposition, a vacillating ministry and pliable parliament 
would have dared to have added to the risk of possible 
humiliation in arms, the certainty of wasting million 
after million of our treasure, and all that our Indian 
Zouaves might have something to keep their hands in. 
But we did not form our opinion, we were talking 
about politics, but we were not talking politics and this 
wanton aggression went on. 

So, too, throughout the whole sphere of our foreign 
policy, the influence of your opinion might be vast, 
immediate, and beneficent. Of all departments of 
State there is perhaps none in which so much free 
action must be left to the responsible minister, but yet 
there is none in which the general spirit of his action 
can be more efficiently guided by opinion. Form 
your own opinion and then make it felt upon the 
whole question of the aim of that Imperial System in 
the East. Ask yourselves seriously, how far is the 
interest of England, how far is it good for the human 
race, how far is it just to continue that policy of 
aggression on the Oriental races, breaking up the 
ancient monarchies of China and Japan, these endless 
wars first for one object and with one excuse, then with 
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another— excuses are never wanting, a flag txampled 
on, a merchant's clerk killed, a meddUng consul put 
in prison, (who ever knew that Ahab wanted a good 
excuse against Naboth, or at any rate if he were 
in doubt, when did not Jezebel come in and find one 
for him?) Speak out plainly that this system of 
extending commerce at the cannon's mouth is pro- 
foundly repugnant to your sense of right and wrong, 
that your true interests have only to sufler by wild 
bursts of manufacturing expansion, withhold your 
money and blood from these unholy wars and they 
must cease. Speak out boldly and clearly too in 
favour of a policy in Europe of peace, of non- 
intervention, and non-aggression. Protest against any 
association of this country with the old schemes to 
bolster up the balance of power. Above all insist 
on friendly and fair dealing with the people of the 
United States, that republic of your brothers — 
brothers from whose close and just union with each 
other the future of the world has so much to hope, 
from whose enmities it has so much to fear. 

Then to pass from foreign questions to home 
questions, the very first matter which stands awaiting 
your impulse is that of a national primary education. 
You are they to whom the vital necessity of this 
measure is daily brought home ; it is your children who 
are growing up untaught and unimproving ; it is from 
you alone that the force can be obtained to overcome 
the opposition of sectarian and local narrowness. Here 
again look to the State, and not to sects or orders 
within the State. Put not your trust in the churches. 
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or the squires, or the guardians. Let us have the first 
elements of knowledge as the very conditions of the life 
of the citizen freely suppUed by the State, uniform and 
completely co-extensive with the nation, under a central 
and responsible director, and open to the people 
without distinction of creed. The condition of the 
agricultural labourer, the irresponsible tenure of land, 
the abuses of the settlement system, of the tenant-at- 
will system, of the game laws — ^these are all matters 
on which you must formulate your opinion and insist 
on that opinion being carried into act. 

I refrain from enlarging on these points here, 
because there is a yet more pressing and vital question 
before you, one in fact in which all these which I 
have mentioned are contained, the question of the 
day — the state of Ireland. It rests with you to insist 
that the settlement of those questions which have torn 
Ireland for centuries shall at last be boldly faced. The 
old spirit of ascendency by which a conquering 
minority have age after age held a nation in subjection 
is still strong and confident; the traditions of the 
English government, rich in memories of nothing but 
forcible repression and the maintenance of their own 
national system, are still too strong to give way ; the 
devotion of the Enghsh middle class to its own 
economic dogmas and its trading interests, its intense re- 
pugnance to touch with the lightest fingers any one of the 
sacred privileges and ornaments of property, are still so 
inveterate that, in the words of Mr. Mill, * There is no 
people in Europe who are so blind to the cause of Irish 
discontent as ourselves.' You who have had no part 
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at any rate in the landed system of the conquerors, or 
the exclusive system of the traders, who have no vested 
interest in State churches, or in laws of settlement ; 
you who as a people have felt, if less lightly (yet more 
widely), the same bad laws and evil institutions which 
have ground your Irish brethern to the dust, and 
goaded them into rebellion; you who know what 
there is of national self-respect in the desire of the 
Irishman for recognition of the existence of his country 
as a nation — do you, noW in this crisis, when the 
governing and commercial class of this country are half 
terrified by the spectre of rebellion into a step towards 
justice, are half stung by it into a spirit of sullen 
resistances-do you now in this crisis make your voice 
felt strongly on the side of justice ; insist that the 
ancient imposture of the Established Church there shall 
fall to its prayers and prepare for a short shrift before 
it ceases to exist, as the earnest of a better time ; insist 
that the method of settUng the discontent of the Irish 
cultivator by the sardonic process of depopulation 
shall cease ; ask for the Irish peasant and the Irish 
farmer the means of enjoying that which is his birth- 
right, the fiill sense of property in the soil he tills ; 
reject with indignation the cynical suggestions of 
rivalry between you and your Celtic brethren, respect 
their great qualities and many virtues, and honour them 
rather than accuse them for that undying love for their 
long-sufiering country. 

The Irish question has entered on the phase of dis- 
cussion, and unless you make up your minds, and 
express them somewhat clearly, in the phase of 
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discussion it will long remain. There are not wanting 
critics to carp and cavil at every practical solution of 
a political problem. In politics there are always ad- 
mirable reasons to be given for and against almost every 
conceivable proposal. And, in the House of Commons, 
there are always people ready to make admirable speeches 
even on the very worst of all reasons. So that as far 
as the material of discussion is concerned, it is quite 
capable of going on until Doomsday. There are those 
there who can take advantage of every vein of the preju- 
dice and ignorance of men, and raise a shallow laugh at 
every suggestion of improvement, and one great organ 
of the press which daily exhausts the arts of sophistry 
in crying peace where there is no peace. Do you 
believe that there is peace or that there is likely to be 
peace ? Do you believe that that island never was so 
prosperous, never so happy, never so well governed ? 
Do you believe that a chronic rebellion of centuries is 
the work of American colonels, of Mr. Bright, of Mr. 
Mill ? Sweep away these sneers with one strong word 
of common sense, retort the name of quack upon those 
who pretend to cure an obstinate disease with words, 
send up a new Parliament to Westminster, and give 
them this instruction — that they hold an Irish Session 
for the settlement of Irish grievances. Tell them to act 
and not to discuss. Tell them to make Ireland pras- 
perous and contented ; and if they cannot, to leave her 
destinies in the hands of the Irish people themselves.^ 

^ If there was anything clear in the national mind of 1868, it was 
that these Irish questions should be settled — the upas-tree cut down. 
Had Mr. Gladstone been entrusted with the duty freely, it would perhaps 
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One word more and I have finished. Anxious as I 
am to impress on you that vigorous, real, and inunediate 
legislation is required especially for Ireland now, I 
would not be supposed to be looking for overmuch 
from any pohtical or l^islative remedy. The great 
evils which we have to contend against are those of 
society, are those of our own shortcomings and igno- 
rance, in a word, are moral and not political. It is the 
spirit in which we educate ourselves and our children, 
the temper in which we deal with oiur fellow-men, the 
sense of public duty which animates us throughout 
our Uves, which really determines the greater part of 
the life of our neighbours and ourselves. Political 
movements, institutions, laws, and governments, after 
all, determine but the smaller part, and that part, for 
the most part, the least important. Surely your posi- 
tions and your lives ought to teach this truth to you 
more powerfiilly than to any of us. What to you can 
compare with the health, comfort and good training of 
your families, the social feeling of your fellow workmen, 
the standard of intelligence and civilisation in the 
country you are citizens of? Yet in all these things 
how small must be the part which governments or laws 
can make or unmake. Political duties we all have, 
but moral and social duties we have of a far deeper and 
higher sort, and we shall perform om- political duties 
best in so far as they are inspired and directed by those 

hav^ been done ; bot the blight of ' Parliamentarism ' was too powerful ; 
and the measures were cut down into timorous contrivances, the most 
earnest Reformers we have had for years were exhausted, and a fine 
waye of popular justice spent its force. 
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social duties. And of all the modes in which we may 
misread our political duties and bring them to naught, 
the surest is to exaggerate the effect of political reme- 
dies and to imagine that mankind can be made wise, 
or prudent, or brotherly, by acts of Parliament and 
political agitation. 

It is quite right that we should put in the first rank 
of national necessities a broad and national system of 
education. But let us reflect for a moment how Uttle 
even this, the first of political necessities, can affect us. 
It is a thing in its nature for the future, for the next 
generation, not for ours. It cannot teach us, it cannot 
affect adult men with the work of their daily lives be- 
fore them. No ! our education must come from our- 
selves, not from the State, from within not from without. 
Without it we cannot use the political power we have 
obtained, or take one step in future with safety. With 
this thought, and it embodies in a sentence all that I 
have to say, I bring this rambling discourse on things 
in general to a close, and I say that the political func- 
tions of the people consist for the most part in the for- 
mation of a living public opinion on the social and 
national questions of the day, and for that formation of 
public opmion the very first necessity is a patient, a 
constant, and complete self-education. 
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ESSAY IV. 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 

[Between the date of this Essay and the preceding a period 
of more than five years had elapsed. It was a period of great 
organic changes, associated with the Liberal administration 
of 1868. These repeated efforts had exhausted the party, 
without satisfying the nation. The Reaction had b^^. 
The Essay expresses this general dissatisfaction. It was 
published in December 1873.] 

November, we are told on the best authority, is sacred 
to the conceptions of the Cabinet ; and few Novembers 
have ever had so critical a meaning for the Liberal 
party as that which has just concluded. There are 
two futures yet open to that Liberal party — a possible 
revival, a possible decay. On the one hand, the great 
tide of enthusiasm which bore Mr. Gladstone to power 
has long spent its force. In the reaction of lassitude, 
the discontented and the disenchanted are raising 
angiy remonstrance. The victorious Liberal majority 
of 1868 had to compromise as well as to adjourn many 
a cause dear to its component sections, and now the 
causes which were compromised or adjourned are 
again setting up their claims. On the other hand, 
the great Conservative Eevival is not yet installed. 
The recent borough elections, the municipal elections, 
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the School Board elections, do not show the Liberal 
party to be absolutely dead. Like the Ministry, it 
has suffered a heavy blow ; it is not what it was, but 
it is still ' a going concern/ The majority of eighty 
is a thing of the past, but it will take many a Tory 
triumph to convert it into a minority, at least in this 
Parliament. 

Li this balance of forces everything depends on 
the energy of the leaders. It is possible yet to give 
to Liberal legislation a fresh term of life. The legisla- 
tion of the last five years, if its fruits are at present of 
no gigantic proportions, has been cast in the mould of 
good purpose. It has served to keep alive the spirit 
of hope, and its failures have been due to pettiness 
and cowardice in tactics rather than to total want of 
strategy. The Government, as a whole, has shown 
too much of that temper which Mr. Englake attributes 
to Napoleon HE. — ^a restlessness to attempt grand 
designs joined to a timorousness in the hour of execu- 
tion. It has had its Mexican expedition into the 
education question, but it has not yet met with its 
Sedan. Tout pent se rkablir it may say, in a sense 
perhaps more true, and not so hopeless. There is yet 
time for recovery, but it is certainly the last time. If 
tlie process of disintegration goes on for another 
session, the Conservative Eeaction will be an inevitable 
reality, and to all appearance it will be a long reality. 
It is not very dreadful to contemplate except to those 
whom it personally concerns ; but when it comes the 
Conservative innings must be a very substantial thing, 
and few Liberals are likely to find it a very satisfactoiy 

b2 
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thing. K we can predict anything in politics, it is safe 
to say that the plans of the Liberal party, vdthin the 
next few months, will decide the whole future of tJial 
Liberal party for many a long day. 

Now what is it that marks so fatally the weakness 
of that which is called the Liberal party? It is a 
thing which is tacitly admitted by all members of the 
party alike, and so loudly is it proclaimed by the other 
side that it is rather a truism than a secret. Li fact, 
as we all know, * the great liberal party ' is cut in 
half. It consists of two sections but moderately 
welded tc^ether, with a joining, which every jerk and 
stwdn bursts open afresh. There are three parties 
in pohtics and not two ; and the three are, Conserva- 
tives, Whigs, and the People. The latter two, when 
united, are completely a match for the first ; but it is 
certain that singly each is the weaker. The great 
Conservative world is the world of all that pride and 
wealth and self-complacency, which in such a society 
as ours is certain to be a very large world and a very 
strong world. If it has no high hopes it has little ill- 
will. It has not the least desire to set the world right ; 
and no wish at all to trouble its neighbours. It is 
satisfied with the social system as it is, and its aim is to 
keep it as it is. It is plain that this is a very powerful 
force in such a country and such a time as ours. 
It possesses, and must possess, a vis inertice which it 
leqmres a national heave to move. 

But the second party which takes in the whole of 
that official liberaUsm, that professional liberalism, that 
prc^>ertied liberalism, which is by reason convinced 
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that to keep things as they are is the plainest sort of 
revolution, — this party is not to be lightly put aside. 
It has given the Liberal movement its discipline, its 
administration, and its knowledge. One must be a 
democrat of a foreign type to think that English 
democracy at any rate could have dispensed with its 
official leaders and its middle-^^lass front rank. 

But what, on the other hand, can these do alone ? 
Conservatism fisdling back on the power of wealth, 
f>o$ition, and comfort is a quite intelligible thing. But 
Liberalism doing this is a mere n^ation, a parody, 
and a contradiction. We are told that a great gulf 
is opening between the two ends of the Liberal party, 
that the Liberal of rank and wealth can have nothing 
in common with the mere privates of his own party, 
whom he looks on as Badicals ; and he is urged with 
a candour only too transparent to clear himself at least 
from this degradation. He can clear himself, indeed, 
on very simple terms, but only of one kind. He can 
become a Tory, but that is all. He can of course 
sink, if he please, into the nameless ruck of the Squire 
Westerns and the Squire Alworthys, the masters of 
hounds, and the worthy justices, as the case may be, 
but there life for him ends. A Liberal magnate, a 
great Whig, who has lost the confidence of the nation, 
and ostentatiously cuts himself ofi* from the people, is 
indeed a ridiculous being. For what does he exist, 
what does he want, whom does he lead ? Whigs, be 
it said without offence, are only cunning Tories. They 
may want at heart much the same thing; but they 
are iax too practical to invite a contest. Like the 
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king who supplanted Wat Tyler, they come out in a 
noble free-handed way and say ' We will be your 
king 1 ' But what will become of the Whigs who 
should say, * I have nothing for you, my good men? ' 

Official Whiggery, middle-class Liberalism, must 
have, or seem to have, the people at their back, or 
they are nonentities. What is the real strength of 
that aristocratic elite which feels itself superior to the 
bUndness of its order? What of that long-headed 
respectability whose last word is compromise? In 
itself it is little enough. The long-headed and the 
superior ones are a very decided minority, and 
comfort, wealth, cowardice, and fashion, are ever 
hardening the weU-to-do into practical obstructives. 
If, sunounded by such a host, the officer class of 
Liberalism are not visibly followed by a popular army, 
they are nothing. And on what easy terms can they 
gain the confidence of the people. Never hardly in 
any country or in any age have the political demands 
of the masses been so moderate, so just, so free from 
extravagance as those of the English people of this 
very day. The rhetorical panics of Conservative 
prophecy, the shrill epigrams of quarterly antipathy, 
get no support in facts. The notion that our working 
classes of any kind cherish designs against society and 
pi'operty, is the very deliriiun of ill-will and ignorance. 
There was never in England a generation, there is in 
Europe no labouring community, to whom ideas of 
* social liquidation ' are so utterly foreign. The Inter- 
national, which has numbered adherents by hundreds 
of thousands in other countries, cannot find its him- 
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dreds here. The whole scheme of violent reconstruc- 
tion by political centralisation fails to make a dint in 
the EngUsh mind. Did any reporter or observer ever 
tell us that he had heard in any genuine gathering of 
workmen, serious attacks on any single right of 
property? Is there a party in this island, amidst a 
hubbub of free speech, which in this day advances a 
programme remotely akin to violent revolution? 
Revolution is a ready phrase on the tongues and the 
pens of Conservative rhetoricians. But when squeezed 
into common sense, it means only that which Con- 
servatives do not like, or reluctance to accept the 
Conservative elysium. In its destructive sense, revolu- 
tion is an idea as alien to the political aspirations of our 
people, as the word is alien to their language. Go 
where you will amongst workmen in town or country, 
in trades imions, in clubs, and * mass meetings,' and 
their talk is about Bills and Petitions and the sections 
of an Act, commissions of inquiry, and deputations to 
ministers. They are saturated with the Parliamentary 
dye, and an indignation meeting of costermongers will 
be sticklers for all the formulae in Hansard, and will 
call ' order ' and stand by the chair. The great social 
change which is involved in the spread of agricultural 
unionism has stirred deep feelings enough, has re- 
vealed suffering enough, and thrown up problems 
enough to have called up all the revolutionary passions 
if they lay in the genius of our age. But throughout 
the struggle, momentous as it has been, in a section of 
our people so little prepared, not a breath has ever 
stirred on those deep waters, of political insurrection, 
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nay, not a vision even of a political solution. The 
unions of labourers, like the unions of the workmen^ 
have talked, not of politics, but of political economy ; 
have attacked no class and no government, have called 
for no laws, have denounced no property, and have 
asked for no help. The effort has been intense and 
bitter, but fix>m first to last it has not roused a trace of 
political agitation, much less of incendiary socialism. 
The whole seafaring world, the mining world, and the 
railway world, and they are large worlds with us, have 
been stirred to passion by the tale of suffering and 
slaughter which the most guarded of official reports 
undoubtedly reveal. Yet all this indignation has 
taken no revolutionary form. The 'moaning of the 
wind ' is but a blatant metaphor of the 'Kevolutionary 
Epic' They have neither cast their sufferings on 
property, nor do they look for salvation to the State. 
Stormy meetings of sailors ask only for a few new 
clauses in an Act ; and a union of a hundred thousand 
miners have agitated for years for a few more stringent 
provisions as to truck, weighing, and inspection. In a 
few weeks there will meet in much-maligned Sheffield 
a parliament chosen by 700,000 skilled artisans, and, 
amidst many things which the rich dislike exceedingly, 
there will be heard what in that Parliament has been 
heard before, neither visions about reconstructing society, 
reforming property, or regenerating the State, but a 
solid attention to business, a discussion of Bills and 
Acts, and of bringing certain facts to the knowledge of 
Parliament. It may be well-done, or ill-done; but 
.there will be nothing about * social liquidation.' 
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It is said that Clive, in the midst of his defence 
against his accusers, broke off when he told the tale of 
his opportunities and his temptations. * Good God I 
Mr. Chairman/ he cried, ' I wonder at my own modera- 
tion ! ' Some such wonder the vast mass of our 
people might well feel if, as with one mind and in one 
glance they could sum up the bitter suggestions of 
social pressure around them, the wild counsels not 
seldom flung among them, the furious Utopias of some 
countries and some ages, and they could hear the 
calumnies with which they are assailed, whilst holding 
on with astonishing patience to the strictest path of 
legahty. Let any one fairly ask what would be the 
nature of a vast agrarian agitation in some countries, 
what the language of a single union of colliers which 
united 120,000 men, say in Belgiiun or France ; what 
would be the attitude abroad of a congress sent by 
700,000 men, all enrolled and organised as exactly as 
a German army ? And this vast association, which no 
Government in Europe but our own could look on 
without fear, is moving Parliament in the most con- 
stitutional way, towards what are, after all, mere 
questions of detail ; is asking nothing of the State, but 
the modifications of three or four measures of mere 
poUce, which they, say are made use of against them 
by their rivals in an economic struggle. That injustice 
is too often worked is admitted by parliaments and 
ministries. What besides these are the immediate 
wants of the working classes are questions of adminis- 
trative detail, matters for parliamentary committees, 
with nothing in the shape of insurrection, or socialism, 
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or even democracy about them, measures for pro- 
tecting life and health, for inspecting dangerous ships, 
fiery mines, adulterated food, measures which may be 
wise or may be unwise, but which are simple matters 
of working machmery. Not one word in all this to 
justify the inflated terrors of Conservative leaders, not 
a trace of menacing ' Society,' nor a tone that could 
alarm Property. K ever there was a moment in 
modem poUtics when official Liberalism had much to 
gain and nothing to lose by honestly throwing in its 
lot with the working millions, when their pohtical aims 
were moderate and their poUtical alliance safe, the 
present moment is of all that went before, and of all 
perhaps that will come after, the critical hour of 
choice. 

Honestly to renew or retain that alliance requires 
no great thing. It means no doubt the clearing out 
the Home Office from that laborious lumber of 
'favourable considerations' which now chokes up its 
doors ; it means the giving up of that system of official 
trickery by which demands that cannot be gainsayed 
are slily muddled away; it means no more of the 
back-stairs bargains with sects and churches. But to 
ask for straightforward and efficient work is not asking 
so much. There is perhaps little need for any heroic 
measures. Those who would counsel Mr. Gladstone 
to reopen his House with startling novelties, who call 
out for some stroke of sensational legislation are not 
the wisest friends of Mr. Gladstone or the Liberal 
party. Non tali auxilio. Mr. Gladstone assimies the 
air of a man who thinks he has done his great work ; 
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his immediate followers most certainly have that air, 
however little they assume it. The generation of 
which Mr. Bright is the incarnation feels, and feels 
with justice, that its great part is played. As one of 
the ablest and most zealous of them said to a younger 
man, *You see the Kadical programme with which 
we started in life is now all but realised.' The 
Eadical programme of the older sort realised at last, 
and yet the millennium is not come ! Well, we must 
accept these things. To force these complacent 
veterans into new campaigns would be to risk certain 
defeat. Heroic measures, even if they could plan 
them, would come from their lips with a hollow voice 
and a lack-lustre look. 

There is a simpler way of quelling domestic 
discontent without dazzling attention by heroic 
campaigns. And that way is by honestly studying 
the causes of that discontent, patiently working out 
the people's claims, and dealing with them in a spirit 
of serious statesmanship, and not in the spirit of 
official shuffling. There is a great field before Liberal 
statesmen yet, without stirring the deeps of social 
agitation, or revising the constitution. The frank 
admission of the agricultural population to political 
rights, after the signal lessons of the labourers' move- 
ment, is an obvious necessity, as just as it is safe. 
The proofe of oppressive use of police law and justices* 
law, are too overwhelming and ubiquitous to be stored 
away even in the enormous receptacles of ' favourable 
considerations,' which must lie as vaults beneath the 
floors of the Home Office, and the Board of Trade. 
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Let US vary the Irish sessions, and the Educational 
sessions, and the Universal Muddle sessions, by a 
session of internal administration. Suppose a ministw 
really tried to make any one department efficient in 
the sense in which a Prussian department is efficient ; 
suppose a little of that genius which goes to make a 
party debate were thrown into the study of some of 
those details of domestic legislation, which make or 
ruin the happiness of the homes of the poor. It is a 
career, hiunble perhaps, but doubtless more substantial 
than any sham heroic l^islation, for which the hour is 
not ripe, or the men are not come. The land question 
•is a solid reality, which sneers and statistics are not 
likely to extinguish. But who shall say that it is ripe 
for legislation? Who can exactly say what it is? 
The working of our laws affecting the land is so 
technical and so intricate that the effect of any single 
change in the law is what no one can accm^tely trace, 
who is not a real-property lawyer with an eye for 
politics. The immediate effect of making an acre of 
land as marketable as a horse, would probably be to 
stimulate afresh the creation of great estates. The 
immediate effect of ' abolishing primogeniture ' would 
probably be nothing but the saving some lawyers a 
good deal of trouble. The immediate effect of a 
crude interference with settlements would probably 
be to create a new order of conveyancers who would 
succeed in eluding it. Altogether, ' the land question ' 
needs an amount of threshing out which has not yet 

gun, ere it can enter the field of practical politics. 

d perhaps not one man in a thousand who talks of 
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the land question knows what are the laws he wishes 
to modify. With Education the present dynasty will 
have enough to do, if it can get out of the mess which 
it has itself created. He must have strange ideas of 
statesmanship who still persists in seeing it in the 
grand measure, which is now covering the land with 
sectarian quarrels, and has stirred half the great towns 
to phrensies of polemical combat. They must have 
strange views about religion, who think it is served by 
turning half the clergy into agitators ; or about educa- 
tion, who think it served by elevating it to the position 
of an Orange procession in Belfiist. With all these 
matters on hand, the party in power have enough to 
do without being bated into heroic measures, or being 
alliured into biu'ning questions. 
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ESSAY V, 

LEOISLATIYE REFORM. 

[The following Essay speaks for itself. It was published 
January 1, 1874. In the interval between this and the 
second Essay, a number of organic Measures had been passed — 
Irish Church Disestablishment, Irish Land Act, Education 
Act, Elections, Ballot, &c., &c., &c« The writer returns to 
the question of vnJtermal Parliamentary Reform ; in which 
little, or nothing, had been done.] 

The opening of another year compels the busiest and 
the idlest alike to compare the present with the past 
and the future. We, who in England take stock of 
our political progress, can hardly shut out a mixed 
feeling of disappointment and of hope ; in one sense a 
generation has changed so httle, in another sense it has 
changed so much ; we can show so long a roll of legis- 
lative reforms, and yet how httle have they actually 
done ! Corn-laws have been abolished, the whole 
system of tariffs has been abandoned, taxation has 
been recast, common law and chancery have been 
remodelled, we have swept out the iniquities of Doc- 
tors' Commons, and brought divorce home to the very 
door of the poor artisan. Every vestige of civil dis- 
ability for religion has been removed, and Jews and 
Catholics are honoured judges and ministers. The 
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suffrage has been opened to every householder ; bribery 
has been punished as the sin of witchcraft. Trades 
unions have been made legal, at least it is no longer 
lawful to rob them. The poor man has been relieved 
from the taxes on knowledge, and the rich man has 
been relieved from the tax on hair-powder. Every- 
body has been relieved ; and surpluses have flown out 
of the Budget like bouquets from a conjuror's sleeve. 
The Irish Church has been firmly yet gently disestab- 
lished by the sense of public duty of a true son of the 
Church : the Irish peasant has haojiistice done him, 
and has even legal rights to his permanent improve- 
ments. The British voter, no longer cowed by the 
light of publicity, now goes proudly to his ballot-box. 
The judicature, the army, the public-houses, the Civil 
Service, have all been reorganised. And lastly, the 
Education Act has established at least the principle 
of compulsory national education. It is a great roll 
of legislative achievement; and yet — I Are these 
changes and. reforms in result all that they claimed to 
be and seemed to be ? Has the enthusiasm of people 
and ministers been justified in the event? Is Ireland 
a contented and united land? Are pocket-boroughs 
unknown here? Are bribery, intimidation, and dicta- 
tion forgotten ? Is the national administration yet a 
model; are all abuses in law at an end? Are the 
children of the poor in a fair way to a good education ? 
They who with no sneer of the partizan or the 
cynic can ask these questions of themselves, who see in 
these measures great acts of justice and great sources 
of prosperity, who are most desirous of seeing in them 
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all their good result, and of not asking from them 
more result than is just — even these men mr^t fed 
sadly conscious how little Acts of Parliament corres- 
pond to changes in the life of the nation, at all in the 
degree of the hopes of those who jframe them. To 
what extent has the condition of Ireland been seriously 
raised by statutes? How fiir do the evils which we 
remedy outstrip the new evils unconsciously growing 
up around us? Do the great measures which we 
herald as the gospel of peace, or which we resist as 
revolution, as * destructive of the best interests of the 
nation,' as * simooms ' and * hydras ' and the like — do 
these measures, when they get on the statute-book and 
pass into the hands of magistrates and poUcemen, 
really work all the havoc or the blessing which we 
prophesied to our fellow-citizens ? In soberness and in 
honesty it must be answered. No. We may still think 
the measures in question right, opportune, indispen- 
sable ; or wrong, unnecessary, and self-interested. We 
may not see in what better way they could then have 
been pa^ed, or we may think they need not have been 
passed. We may be proud of what was done, we may 
be proud of the men who did it, or we may deplore 
their action. And yet we must feel that its being 
done mattered really less than we were ever wiUing to 
suppose. 

All this should have a sobering effect upon public 
men. It should bring home to them that they are not 
omnipotent, that legislation is but one of the forms, 
and not one of the sources, of civihsation, that Acts of 
Parliament are not reformations. Our pubhc men, 
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inspired with the consciousness of creative energy, 
which is the vanity of Parliaments, too seldom remem- 
ber the littleness of each legislative act, and the nar- 
row circumscription of their power over the character 
of their age. Mr. Lowe, when he recalls the godlike 
purposes of his party, and their beneficent administra- 
tion, is lost in wonder at the ingratitude of the recipi- 
ents of such blessings, at the general hesitation to wel- 
come the millennium. So good, so great a ministry^ 
so Uttle understood ! No Liberal denies that they 
have served their country, and have carried useful 
measiures. But thus to be lost in amazement at their 
own exceeding wisdom and goodness argues too high 
sense of the power of any statesmen and of any 
measiures. Political parties, when they have done all 
that is commanded of them, must still say they are 
unprofitable servants of the country ; nor should they 
expect the public to fall down to them, as to Paul and 
Barnabas at Lystra. As statesmen they may have 
done great things ; but the limits of statesmanship are 
very rigid. Each Act of Parliament but adds a brick 
to the edifice of our hves. Sensational legislation is 
not only impolitic, but it is sterile. For a single 
statute can do little more than expound a principle. 
The philosophers are for ever warning the statesmen, 
that statesmen are not the great people that they 
think ; that Parliament is often but a Court of Eegistry, 
and often but a national platform. The statute-book 
is but an element in our national civilisation, and they 
who make that statute-book must remember that its 
achievements for ever fall short of its promises. Like 

s 
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wise men they must be content with what they can do, 
without expecting extravagant results, or assuming im- 
possible powers. They must recognise the infinitely 
subtle and complex character of society as an organism^ 
rejecting the heroic remedies, and the hope of social 
reconstruction; giving up all 'simoom' theories of 
human affairs, and all omnipotent theories of parlia- 
mentary legislation. With a year which opens with 
the gr^y dull tones of 1874, to a man who can recall 
the world of a generation since, there must be borne in 
the sobering lesson that legislation effects much leas 
than men suppose, that it effects that little more slowly 
than men suppose, and that in order to effect even that 
it must work through a multitude of channels, and 
foresee a multitude of consequences. 

On the other hand, the retrospect has its own 
cheerful side. There is no doubt that, on the whole, 
the general political condition has sensibly improved, 
in things material very greatly improved, and that in a 
large measure by means of legislative help. We can 
distinctly trace the good results of many an Act of 
Parliament ; but still more often we find a soHd change 
distinctly apart fi^om legislative help. Statutes are like 
the corn-seed, much of which is dried up and withered, 
much of which is choked by tares, but much of which 
bears fii-uit after a period of apparent unfruitfulness. 
Then, again, we must feel that things which were com- 
mon formerly are impossible now ; evils which repeated 
statutes failed to touch have disappeared like clouds ; 
that there is a growing unity between legislation and 
the spirit of its age. Hence we may well rest assured 
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that the Liberal legislation of a generation has on the 
whole been based on the right lines ; and that if it is 
not altogether omniscient beneficence, it is something 
more than blundering and plundering. 

This moderate estimate of the results of legislation 
may also suggest the necessity of doing something to 
improve the legislative machinery. Legislation, at its 
best, can never do all it promises to do, and short of 
its best it does hardly anything at all. Every year of 
advanced civilisation requires more scientific skill in 
legislation, and makes the necessary machinery far more 
complicated. If there be anything on which parties 
are fairly agreed, which poUticians on both sides de- 
plore equally, it is the outrageous waste of power in 
the parliamentary engine, the expenditure of fuel, the 
amount of friction, the frequency of break-down. In 
other words, the mechanism of our parliamentary 
system cries aloud for amendment. A Parliament 
which we are told has scattered reforms broadcast like 
a good genius, can hardly employ its declining days 
better than by doing something towards reforming 
itself. All this is no radical grievance or platform 
abuse to furnish forth an annual motion. It is a thing 
admitted on all sides ; and of aU men, leaders of parties 
and ministers are perhaps those who feel most deeply 
the extent of the evil. No one could tell the dismal 
tale of delays, waste, and confusion, both in making 
and in working Acts of Parliament, as they can who 
are responsible for them. The way in which an ordi- 
nary statute is put together would be a scandal to a 
solicitor or a conveyancer drafting a common settle- 

b2 
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ment or will. It is not but that the Bills are skilfully 
prepared when they enter the House ; it is that the 
majority of Acts get finally settled in a sort of scuffle, 
in which clauses are tossed out or jerked in at random, 
and a legal web of a hundred sections Ls pieced tc^ether, 
and re-pieced by a wrangling committee of four hun- 
dred or five hundred members. Thus the last state of 
that Bill is invariably worse than the first. When it 
has been ' amended in Committee ' it is usually a thing 
of rags and patches ; it comes into the House in the 
state in which it ought to go out, and it usually goes out 
in a state which is really little better than notes for 
a draftsman. Of course, in important Government 
matters, great efforts are made to keep the clauses 
straight whilst going through Committees ; but this can 
only be done much as a ship might have her rigging 
or engines refitted in the midst of a general action. It 
is very rarely indeed that the laA\'yer or the official 
lights on an Act which from beginning to end is free 
from blunder or inconsistency, in the sense in which 
ever}' well-dniwn deed is free from both. An ordinary 
statute differs from an ordinary deed, much as a mar- 
riage settlement, prepared by a competent lawyer, 
diflei-s from one which should be finally settled in a 
dozen fierce wrangles between the heated relatives of 
the happy pair. If testators, when executing their 
wills, were to put in new clauses on the spur of the 
moment, or the * respective families ' were to cut about 
the drafts of an eminent conveyancer, wills and settle- 
ments would bear a strong resemblance to modem 
Acts of ParUament. And the incoherence and error 
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with which they are marked is for the most part avoid- 
able. As a rule, it is all imported into the Bill after 
the second reading. Till then the Bill was probably as 
accurate and precise as any other well-drawn legal 
document. Now at the present time the minutest word 
misplaced in an Act may cause indefinite hardship, 
labour, or confusion. That words of such almost 
mystical value should be tossed about in the m&Ue of 
factious divisions is a crying scandal on our national 
good sense. 

Nor is the drafting of Acts of Parliament the only 
source of disorder and waste. The abuses in the 
business of the House, the multiplication of contrivances 
for delay, the torrent of piu'ely administrative detail, 
and of official routine, which pours into the public 
sittings, the intricacy of the course of procedure, the 
recurrence of constant miscarriage, and the wild muddle 
of political with purely executive work — is it not 
Avritten in the book of Hansard, and graven on the 
brain of every capable man who ever sat in the House? 
Statesmen, journalists, essayists are perpetually crying 
out against the incalculable evils of an institution with 
such vast potential powers abandoned to such disor- 
ganisation. When we look at facts and not at names 
we find the executive and legislative powers of the 
most complex empire and the most intricate society of 
modern times all heaped in promiscuous confusion upon 
an assembly, the forms and traditions of which belc ng 
to a very diflerent fimction. At any moment from 
noon until midnight a gas bill may explode into an 
attack upon a ministiy, and five hundred breathless 
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party-men will be dragged into opposite lobbies about 
a sewer or an oflSce-boy. Masses of common routii^e 
orders, which in other countries are settled by a 
minister s deputy, and settled well, in this country are 
the subject of interminable discussion in a huge club of 
meddlesome amateurs. The right organisation of the 
executive, as distinct from the legislative functions ; of 
the work of ministers, as distinct from that of senators, 
is one of the most pressing of our wants. In a time 
when a highly organised administration and a really 
scientific legislation are needed for national existence, 
we have six hundred members of Parliament, each of 
whom is more or less of a minister, and ministers each 
of whom is only a hard- worked member of Parliament. 
The British Empire is tending to be governed by some- 
thing that is only a prolonged public meeting, and a 
public meeting which claims the attributes of Justinian 
and the Shah of Persia. 

Parliamentary Eeform, in the sense of reorganising 
the course of business in the Houses, would be a 
worthy subject for the consideration of a Parliament 
rather in want of congenial occupation. And certainly 
no statesman of our time so fit as Mr. Gladstone to 
undertake the task. His immense experience of par- 
liamentary and oflScial business, his mastery over details, 
and his dexterity in adapting old contrivances to new 
uses, combined with his pre-eminent influence over this 
House of Commons, mark him out as the one man who 
might fairly grapple with the task. It is not a work to 
be accompUshed off-hand. But Mr. Gladstone has 
already shown by his words, as well as by his acts, 
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that he is deeply impressed with the defects of our par- 
liamentary machine, and that much must be done to 
improve it, if capable government is to be carried on 
by its agency. At a time when great party questions 
are out of the way, and nothing absorbing is agitating 
the public mind, it would be a misfortune if the oppor- 
tunity be not seized to disentangle the Executive from 
the Legislative action of Parliament, to reorganise the 
Executive as a distinct function, to give system to the 
chaos of pariiamentary business, and at least to con- 
sohdate and reform the text of statute law. 

It is often asked. What is there for Parliament now 
to do ? What is there to do ? There is any amount 
of work without touching a single party question, or 
waiting for any popular movement. There is the codi- 
fication of the law, and the consolidation of the statutes, 
the reorganisation of local taxation, the revision of the 
system of local justice, the reducing to order the entire 
framework of internal administration. No one sup- 
poses that the whole paraphemaha of the justice-room 
and petty sessions, so picturesquely associated with the 
highest poetry and fiction of the language, is worthy of 
an age with the resoiu^ces of ours. It is not bound up 
with any cause dear to party, and yet if a beneficent 
legislation were to choose the one question where a 
thoroughly scientific reform would bring the greatest 
happiness and relief home to the doors of the rural 
population, it would probably be by dealing with the 
unpaid magistracy. 
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The question of reorganising the machinery ot 
legislation and of disentangling executive from l^is- 
lative functions, is closely connected with a subject 
which as yet is but matter for superb leaders and com- 
placent good sense. The compUcated machinery of 
Parliament, and its miscellaneous executive functions, 
can only be worked on the assumption that Parliament 
really consists of a governing class. How is the 
machinery to be worked in the midst of something 
approaching civil war ? How are the government of 
Ireland and Parliamentary chaos to be permanently 
made compatible ? Home Eule in Ireland is as yet, 
to the EngUsh pubhc, something not very intelligible 
and slightly tedious. What can they want? says the 
average householder ; and why not pass laws in West- 
minster as well as in Dublin ? It is a matter of which 
but a few years will suffice to develop the meaning. 
The next election to all appearance will force the 
householder to understand Home Eule, by showing 
him an immense preponderance of Irish votes forming 
a definitely Irish party.^ When this party for the first 
time is recruited from Protestant and Catholic, and 
comprises within it Cromwellians, Ultramontanes, and 
Eepublicans, it will knock at the door of English 
politics with a force which will have to be hstened to, 
for it threatens unless dealt with to bring English 
parties to a deadlock. The legislation, and still more 
the attitude of the last few years, have virtually broken 
the back of Protestant ascendancy. Now, for centuries 
the instrument by which Ireland has been governed 

' ThiB came about rather unexpectedly within a month, in Februaiy 1874. 
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has been, in some form or other, this Protestant ascen- 
dancy. The Parliament of 1868, in flinging behind it 
this ill-omened weapon, prepared, whether knowingly 
or not, a new era for Ireland. The English nation is 
now, for the first time for generations, in the presence 
of Irish nationaUty ; and if it be found that it has dis- 
carded the old secret of empire, without having fiilly 
elaborated a new one, the relations of the two nations 
will have to be recast afresh. 

K we need an example of the type to which Legis- 
lation shoidd not conform, we have it in the famous 
Education Act. Here Parliament, instead of taking 
up a great question itself, and settling it in a spirit of 
vigorous precision, has made itself a simple arena for 
rehgious and local bodies contending for purely sec- 
tarian ends. The utterances of politicians appear now 
to admit that the Education Act is not the settlement, 
as was supposed, but the opening of the question. 
Looked at from an historical point of view, it will pro- 
bably appear hereafter that the Act of 1870 formu- 
lated the principle of national education, but did not 
even plan the foundations. The spectacle of school- 
board elections which we have just been witnessing, 
and are yet about to witness, offers every element 
which tests that a question is not settled and has not 
been solved. That a great national duty should be 
understood in fifty different ways in every part of the 
country, that it should be decided by irrelevant issues, 
and become the excuse for outbursts of rival fanati- 
cisms is just the character which stamps a measure 
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in the eyes of English poUticians as essentially im- 
statesmanlike. Parliament has many defects, and our 
system of legislation is^ unscientific. But when Parlia- 
ment deals with a question of national importance it 
does the work itself, and it does not hand it over to 
parishes and vestries. Matters of local health and 
relief, it is our custom to leave in the hands of local 
authority. But education was taken up as a great 
national concern which Parliament alone could provide 
for. The idea of throwing the religious difficulty to 
each parish as a bone of local contention was perhaps 
ingenious, but all sides are getting rather ashamed of 
it. It has conspicuously failed ; the furious polemics 
of the rival sects scandalise those who thought that a 
national duty had been finally accomplished ; the in- 
vasion of poUtics by sectarian agitators, and the reck- 
less pertinacity of cUques, has disgusted quiet men of 
business. It is in vain to repeat the specious common- 
place that the Act is not responsible for bigotry and 
sectarianism, that it aimed only at utilising the existing 
machinery of voluntary bodies. This specious com- 
monplace, like so many others, is not true. The residt 
has proved, on the contrary, that a new stimulus has 
been given to religious rivalries, that political ascend- 
ancy has been offered as the prize of the victor, that 
education has been approached from its religious, not 
from its secular side, from its parochial not its national 
side. Great questions cannot be shirked by a court of 
supreme legislation, and statesmen are not people who 
dabble in clerical manoeuvres. It is, however, much 
that the principle of national education has been 
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asserted, and the great need now is to bring back the 
question to the one point of efficient public instruction. 
It is much that education should have been raised to 
its present pre-eminence as a national concern ; but he 
must be of a sanguine temper who assumes that the 
problem is really settled. Two things, however, in the 
meantime, have been accomplished. A great body of 
sectarian agitation has been called into political activity, 
four-fifths of which will be permanently used on the 
retrograde side in secular politics. And the position 
of the Established Church has been advanced to the 
line of practical questions. 
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ESSAY VI. 

THE CONSERVATIVE REACTION. 

[This Essay was published March 1, 1874, immediately after 
the Greneral Election, precipitated by Mr. Gladstone. If 
the result was overwhelming beyond all immediate expecta- 
tion, it was not in disagreement with the principles main- 
tained in the earlier Essays of this volume (1867, and 1868).] 

It is ever easy to be wise after the event, and nothing 
now can seem more obvious than the causes of the 
great revolution in parties. Like other and greater 
revolutions it is all clear the moment it has happened. 
The famous Dissolution mine has exploded the wrong 
way, and annihilated the defenders, and not tlie be- 
siegers, of the ministerial citadel. Now everyone can 
tell us why it failed, though no one foretold, and very 
few at all expected it. The truth is, that the famous 
manifesto of Mr. Gladstone, his programme of future 
legislation, the budget, the surplus, the income-tax, in- 
deed, political questions of any special kind, have had 
no influence at the polls. We all, politicians, states- 
men, essayists, speakers and writers alike, habitually 
exaggerate the amount and area of poUtical conviction. 
Except under exceptional excitement, those who seri- 
ously care for political questions, even those who vote 
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under definite political impulse, are quite a minority, 
often a small minority. Half-conscious bias, personal 
liking, vague habit and vaguer hopes, determine the 
votes of the non-poUtical bulk of the electors. Mr. Glad- 
stone committed the mistake of supposing that this 
indifferent mass would form definite views upon specific 
public questions ; and writers and speakers, party-men, 
journalists, and all on both sides followed his mistake. 
The story of the last month should be a lesson to them 
all. PubUc men talk and think of the country being 
' agitated ' about some one's new Bill, just as a theatri- 
cal clique talks of ' the town ' being delighted by the 
new farce, just as some group of gossips imagines man- 
kind divided by the quarrel of two dowagers. The 
real country, the millions who are attending to their 
occupations, or who vote at the polls, all the while 
never heard of the new Bill, the blazing principle, or 
even its author, just as they never knew that there ever 
had been a new farce at all, or a drawing-room scandal of 
any kind. So Mr. Gladstone's great appeal fell utterly 
flat, for it never reached more than the political class, 
who are always a small percentage of those who vote. 
The elections have been determined by causes which 
have existed for long months and years, which are very 
much older than any cabinet revelation, and very much 
deeper than any budget or any programme. As com- 
pared with six years ago, there is a very real change in 
the country as a whole. The change is not perhaps 
very deep in political convictions ; but it is a very real 
change in political temper ; and a tremendous change 
in party government. The change is not only very 
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even in its eBect^ but it is one very extensive in its 
area. It must have momentous results on the course 
of political prt^ress. Let us try to satisfy ourselves 
what is its true nature. 

A change so wide-spnead and emphatic is not to be 
account^ for by any small or accidental cause. We 
are all too ready to explain political crises by means of 
some single or scone direct agency. Political crises 
hardly ever arise except under a multitude of minor 
and indirect agencies which have long contended or 
cvuabinevl with each other, and at last find expression 
in a common cause. But as the present, like other 
catastrv^>hes of party, has had its minor accidents, they 
may feurly claim our first attention, and be quickly dis- 
mi^^^ from the political horizon. 

The vHitraged dignity of Beer has indeed been nobly 
awnge^L Brewers distillers, and beersellers have 
Kxni ovor\'whero the popular heroes ; and fidling in with 
a sTHgivin: om of jx^litioal energy, and many another 
irru.st^xi intort^, the great Trade has won a signal 
triumph. Of all the minor causes of the Conservative 
n\^otivMu :ho iiuxst distinct, as also the most universal, 
hi^^ \:nquostiv>naWy boon Beer. Masses of electors, in 
otxiiuarv tinu^ vote as s^^hoolboys will shout — by the 
xiu IV v\Miusirion of noiso and fun ; and the rattle of the 
:ap>\\Mn vNr :^ glass of beer will decide the political 
vWA>v lions v^f huiuliwls who waver betwixt Progress 
ar,u Au:iv)ui:y. 

riun^ >voT\> o:hor i^usos: but they were but the minor 
v\;.:>x>^ ot tho cT\>aT ohang^\ A change of onehimdred and 
^^v:\ \ vXi>s u\ !ivo Vi-ars must Iv occasioned by something 
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yet deeper and more general than this. If party men 
are to be found who set it all down to the beer trade, or 
to the 25th Section, or to Mr. Bruce, to the match-tax, 
or the Alabama arbitration, or the Carlton Club, or all 
combined, they are only trifling with the matter. The 
truth must be faced that in five years the country, England 
at least, had distinctly changed its mind. There is a 
real Conservative reaction of a certain kind, more 
or less common to all parts of this island, and more or 
less marked in all sections of the public. That this 
reaction is somewhat vague in its aims, that it is largely 
made up of lassitude, and very unlikely to be active, 
that it is accidentally swollen by special offences, and 
made articulate by a series of blunders, that its main 
substratum is a national plethora of prosperity, and the 
coating of odium which gradually incrusts a Ministry, 
ought not to close our eyes to the fact that the reaction 
really exists. And the first thing to be done is to per- 
ceive that the country is in a very different mood from 
what it was five or six years ago. 

A very marked feature in the struggle has been the 
hostiUty displayed towards ministers as such. Closely 
allied to this impression is a feeling which affects the 
Liberal party even more than a Liberal Government, 
the distaste of the mass of the nation for the mechanical 
repetition of economic sophisms. The saws which the 
money-making classes pretend to be political economy, 
the gospel of laissez-faire^ or rights of (wealthy) man, 
may be sovereign maxims for getting on in the world, 
but they must ruin a poUtical party. The so-called 
Liberal party is that which specially prides itself on the 
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purity of its economic orthodoxy, is the party which is 
always on the side of doing nothing, that is, practically 
on the side of the rich, which is ever ready with 
scientific dogmas to show the criminal weakness of pro- 
teclKng the weak, which teaches there is but one way 
of making ships seaworthy, or mines safe, or factories 
healthy, fraudulent traders honest, and overworked 
children happy, and that is by letting them all alone, 
by respecting the god-hke wisdom of enlightened self- 
interest. It is true no Government of a civilised com- 
munity can ever act upon this cynical paradox ; but a 
Liberal Government seems that which is most ready to 
listen to its appeal, and is most associated with its pro- 
fessors. The hard-and-fast party man of the straightest 
sect of Liberalism or Kadicalism who could say his 
economic catechism without stumbUng, and is without 
a taint of economic heresy, has been wont to smile at 
the vision of the Conservative working-man. Perhaps 
he smiles no longer. He has had a good deal to do with 
the making of the Conservative working-man, who in 
all the measures which directly affect liimself has found 
the Kadical economist his stiffest opponent. Through- 
out the manufacturing districts it seems clear that the 
Conservative candidates, rather more often and dis- 
tinctly than the Liberal candidates, have supported the 
measures desired by the workmen. In Lancashire and 
Yorkshire the old tradition was that the Conservative, 
and not the Liberal, was the workman's friend, and 
the Nine Hours' Bill and the Masters' Federation have 
done much to revive the tradition. In any case, it 
seems clear that Conservative employers are at least as 
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popular with their workmen as the Liberal employers 
in many, if not in all, parts of the country. One sees 
no particular reason for the contrary. And the dream 
of the party Liberal that all workmen, the moment they 
had the franchise, would hasten to give it to the great 
Free Trade party, is a dream which has now no foun- 
dation, if it ever had any in the past. 

Fortunately the skilled workman is usually a poli- 
tician as well as a member of a class. In the long-run, 
and in most trades, he is on broad grounds on the side 
of Progress. And the great bulk of the skilled artisans 
will undoubtedly be found to have voted for the 
Liberal cause, though in the cotton and textile trades, 
where political intelligence is not very broad, where 
trade questions are very absorbing, and where the 
factory system stimulates a local and domestic partisan- 
ship, the Conservative working-men may be found in 
masses. Li some of the factory districts they vote by 
mills and wards in the spirit in which schoolboys play 
cricket or football by * houses,' or ' forms.' Those who 
imagined that the entire workman vote was going to 
be cast for the historic Liberal party completely forgot 
that amongst large masses of workmen, especially mill- 
hands, a popular neighbour commands all the influence 
which the captain of the boats or an athletic tutor has 
in colleges and schools. They also forgot that the 
number of the skilled artisans which the Act of 1867 
added to the register was not overwhelming, and only 
in a few places made them equal to the upper and mid- 
dle classes combined. They also forgot that the skilled 
artisans are a very diflerent body from the town 

T 
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labourers, large numbers of whom were placed on the 
register for the first time in 1867. Perhaps throughout 
all English society there is no break more marked than 
that which in cities divides the skUled from the unskilled 
workmen. In temper, interest, and intelligence, they 
are separated by a deep and invariable gulf. The poli- 
tical aptitudes and proclivities, with which in 1867 it 
was the fashion to credit the workmen, were truly 
credited to the skilled workmen, but not accurately, or 
but partially, to the unskilled. The Whigs forgot if 
Mr. Disraeli remembered that when you pass below 
the skilled workmen you come upon a stratum of 
casual employment, low education, and habitual de- 
pendence, where political action is dormant, and the 
influences of clergyman, publican, wealth, and mere 
ostentation, are almost paramount. Without using 
the offensive term ' residuum,' it is obvious that below 
the body of skilled artisans there exists a large and 
floating body of town labourers, whom in times of 
prosperity and political stagnation a little demagogism 
can easily win for the Conservative side. This is a 
body which the genius of Mr. Disraeli secured for the 
British constitution. 

But if large sections of the unskilled workmen, and 
some sections of the skilled workmen have been brought 
to swell the Conservative following, who were the 
agents by whom they were influenced ? Almost exclu- 
sively middle-class capitalists and popular employers. 
And that brings us to what is, perhaps, the backbone 
of the Conservative reaction, the change of front of the 
great composite middle-class. The real truth is that 
the middle-class, or its effective strength, has swung 
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round to Conservatism. Conservatism no doubt it is 
i»f a vague and negative kind ; but its practical effect 
is an undefined preference for leaving well alone.' 
When we look at the poll in the City of London, in 
Westminster, in Middlesex, in Surrey, in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds and Sheffield, in the metropohtan 
boroughs and in the home counties, in all the centres 
of middle-class industry, wealth and cultivation, we 
see one unmistakeable fact, that the rich trading-class, 
and the comfortable middle-class have grown distinctly • 
Conservative. There are no special causes at work in these 
great constituencies. Beer has no influence with the 
merchants, shopkeepers, and citizens of London. There 
are no dockyards in Surrey and Middlesex. There are 
no great landlords or employers in Marylebone. The 
Carlton Club cannot pull the wires of Manchester and 
Shefiield. The 25th Section men are not very strong 
in Westminster, and there is no ' residuum ' in Hert- 
fordshire and Essex, in Lancashire and Yorkshire 
counties. These great boroughs and counties contain 
the very flower of the men of business, whose indomit- 
able energy builds up these five millions of surplus, 
who pay so large a proportion of that income-tax which 
was offered them as a bonus. The inference is unmis- 
takeable. The effective force of the middle-class has 
grown for a season Conservative. The Conservative 
party has become as much the middle-class party as the 
Liberal used to be, as much and more. The great 
merchants of London, the great spinners of Manchester, 
are Tories of the Tories ; and the small merchant and 
•tradesman has begun to follow the fashion. The 

T 2 
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brewer, the distiller, the soap-boiler, the cotton-broker, 
and the drysalter, have strong constitutional opinions. 
The sleek citizens, who pour forth daily from thousands 
and thousands of smart villas round London, Man- 
chester and Liverpool, read their Standard and believe 
that the country will do very well as it is. There is 
nothing now exclusive about the Conservative party. 
It is, in the old sense of the words, just as popular 
and democratic as the Liberal party. If one casts the 
eye down the list of the 351 Conservatives, we find 
middle-class traders preponderating in the boroughs, 
and fairly conspicuous in the sacred preserves of the 
counties. Conservatism has opened its arms to the 
middle-classes, and has reaped its just reward. 

What are the causes of this great parliamentary 
change would be a long and intricate tale to tell. Per- 
haps the principal has been the advance of the work- 
ing-classes along the whole of their line. Enormous 
development in prosperity has led to an extraordinary 
<lemand for labour. Labour, in spite of the economists, 
does not in practice ' flow,' and does not always come 
when you turn on the tap, no, not if you use a golden 
key. The natural result was competition for the work- 
men, rapidly increasing wages, augmented independence 
and power to the labourers. It was borne in upon the 
middle-class, especially on the lower middle-class, and 
those whose incomes are fixed or narrow, that the 
working-classes were invading them. The middle- 
classes felt their heel trodden on by the workman. It 
flashed on them with a sense of horror that they them- 
selves were sinking under the struggle, that large 
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sections of them were without raison detre and destined 
to early absorption. Middle-class tradesmen who had 
been paying 40^. a ton for coals whilst they paid 40^. 
a week for wages, were hardly likely as a body to vote 
for the Liberal party. 

With the wealthier sections of the middle-class, the 
men whose success, energy and shrewdness impress and 
guide their neighbours ; with the professional and cul- 
tivated groups in tlie great cities ; with the clubs, the 
chambers of commerce, the exchanges ; with ' society,' 
other and more truly political feelings doubtless pre- 
vailed. They had coolly reflected over the great poli- 
tical changes of the last six years, accomplished and pro- 
jected, and they thought, on the whole, that they had 
had enough. The state of the Continent has strengthened 
reaction throughout Europe, and has discredited demo- 
cracy. The German military empire has flung some 
halo over feudal institutions. The revolutionary storms 
of France and of Spain have cast a shadow upon popular 
causes. Even the story of the Commune of Paris, the 
true lesson of which is so little understood, has affected 
Liberalism in England, with which it has as little real 
connection as the famine in Bengal. Nay, our political 
classes are far from being strictly logical, and it was as 
good logic as most to reason that the Communists weie 
miscreants, that the Commune arose with Frendi 
working-men, that the Liberal party claim the support 
of English working-men, and that therefore to support 
the Liberal party was to encourage miscreants and 
possibly inaugurate the Commune in London. 

We must all acquiesce in this, for it is the plain 
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decision of the nation. Premature attempts to re- 
organise the Liberal party on any clap-trap cry will 
recoil heavily on those who attempt it. Futile expla- 
nations of the late defeat by any temporary cause will 
only make that defeat more enduring. The first thing 
to be done is to recognise the facts ; and the first &ct 
is that the Liberal party at present consists of two 
heterogeneous sections, and that both combined are not 
a majority. Whether these sections will ever be got 
into line together again is exceedingly doubtful ; but 
this will not be obtaiied by denying the separation. A 
considerable portion of the upper and middle-class 
seceders will no doubt be permanentiy added to the 
regular party of resistance. There are great questions 
which remain to be dealt with, and pressing wants 
which ought to be supplied. With some of them per- 
haps a Conservative Government can deal as well as a 
Liberal Government. And some of them, it must be 
admitted, are not in a state of due preparation. The 
peculiar institution of England, the feudalisation of the 
land, will some day meet with its legislative remedy, or 
rather lose its legislative sanction ; but this great pro- 
blem with its legal, practical, and political difficulties, 
has hardly yet begun tx) be treated with adequate 
knowledge and a determined end. The minor struggle 
around the Education Act must broaden, as the Con- 
nratives see, into a struggle round the very principle 
[irivileged Church and State connection with religion. 
id it must be allowed that opinion is far from mature 
on the question, whilst the country for the time has re- 
»gated it from the sphere of politics to the sphere of 
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thought. To found a high system of national educa- 
tion, to secure religious independence and equality, to 
bind the labourer, the farmer, and the proprietor by 
healthier ties to the land which they cultivate, are 
problems which await the generations to come; but- 
for the time the nation has decided that they must take 
the form of appeals to public opinion, and not of 
direct experiment in legislating. 

The wildest Tory can hardly suppose that the wish 
of the country for a period of rest is equivalent to a 
spirit of active retrogression. There is nothing very 
terrible about the Conservative reaction, and no reason 
to fear that it will undo any great work that has been 
done, or put an end to the course of administrative im- 
provements. There is nothing feudal about the Toryism 
of 1874, nothing retrograde about its principles. It is 
just as much bourgeois, industrial, and practical as 
Liberalism itself, and as to its principles it has no prin- 
ciples at all. A party which implicitly obeys a new 
man of genius and is largely made up of great employers 
and capitalists, is not about to fly at the nineteenth 
century, and is just as likely to find good men of busi- 
ness as any of its rivals. 

There is one great feature of policy in which a 
Conservative Government may easily surpass its prede- 
cessor, as it can hardly contrive to sink below it. The 
weak side of the Gladstone Government has been its 
foreign policy, or rather absence of a foreign policy. 
The Eusso-Turkish question, the Khivan question, the 
Alabama question, the whole attitude of England in 
1870 and 1871, have left on the nation a sense of being 
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exceedingly insignificant in the estimation of the world. 
Not only is the effacement of England as a European 
p(5wer an acknowledged fact, but the late Gk)vemraent 
had an air of bragging about it as a stroke of genius, 
and a triumph of true economy. like the fox in the 
fable, it was continually lecturing its neighbours on the 
practical advantages of getting rid of your tail and 
avoiding the incumbrance of a national position. English- 
men do not, perhaps, regard the opinion of other 
nations with the jealous vanity of Frenchmen ; but it 
is a very great mistake to suppose that they are not 
acutely alive to public contempt. For generations our 
Governments have risen and fallen on foreign questions. 
It will be found that the paramount prestige of Mr. 
Gladstone and his Ministry first began to wane when 
the nullity of England was manifested during the war 
of 1870. The attitude of the Government may have 
shown a masterly inactivity; and the war song of 
' happy, happy England ' may have been chanted with 
striking success ; but when it was all over, Englishmen 
did not look back on their part with pride. The 
briUiant discovery that there was a * cheap defence of 
nations.' not exactly in national honour, but in diplo- 
matic compliments, was tried again and again ; and tlie 
Eussian Empire was invited to help itself with the same 
ceremonious helplessness as the Prussian Empire had 
been. Mr. Disraeli's Government has an opportunity 
now of removing the tone of sonorous imbecility which 
has grown to be the habitual key of English diplomacy. 
Whatever its foreign policy may be, it can hardly be so 
bad as the policy of boasting that nothing can induce 
you to have a policy at all. Even if home affairs are 
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to bide their time for a space, it is some compensation 
to feel that we are free from a system of which the 
ideal was to raise England to the national position of 
Australia or Holland. 

Tlie Conservative reaction then is no illusion, but a 
very sohd reahty, for the tone of the nation has be- 
come distinctly Conservative. On mere party questions 
the effect must be tremendous and probably prolonged. 
It is far from likely that the lowest point in the for- 
tunes of the Liberal party has been reached. Another, 
and yet another fall, for aught we can see, may await 
it. And a new generation may have sprung up before 
another great era of change has set in. But there is 
little ground for thinking that a catastrophe ?o ruinous 
to whips and wire-pullers, is any great catastrophe to 
the countiy. There is less ground for thinking that a 
Conservative Government will differ very much in 
])ractice from a Liberal Government, or that the nation 
has the shghtest intention of submitting to any sub- 
stantive change of principle. If the new Government 
will efficiently carry on the general spirit by which 
liome affairs have been guided since the repeal of the 
c»orn laws, and will add to that a consistent and national 
foreign pohcy, there is surely no reason why it should 
not be long in the ascendant. If Toryism were so 
infatuated as to take popular irritation against ambi- 
tious blundering for a popular desire to return to the 
past, it will be speedily and rudely thrust aside. The 
Conservative reaction is a great fact, in so far as it seats 
Mr. Disraeli and his friends in firm and undisputed 
possession of power ; but it has very little that is truly 
Conservative, and next to nothing of real reaction. 
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ESSAY vn. 

FOREIGN POLICY. 

[It is no part of this volume to deal with Foreign *Policy in 
general, and the following Essay makes no profession to do 
so. It is inserted as bearing strictly on the question of this 
book — the weak side inevitably presented by our present 
Parliamentary system. The enormous difference between 
the attitude of England towards the world two or three 
generations ago, as compared with its attitude in this and the 
more recent Parliaments, is a matter for curious study. Of 
late years there has been a species of paralysis about our 
foreign policy which cannot be caused either by want of 
energy or skill in our diplomacy. It can be directly traced 
to the growth of Parliamentary Executive, whereby a floating 
majority of popular representatives practically neutralises all 
initiative and energy in our Foreign Policy, without itself 
contributing any new force. Our Foreign Policy is Efface- 
ment, simply because there is no organic Executive in our 
system. The object of this Essay (published in May 1874) 
is to urge that this is more than an evil : that it is a danger^ 
of the first magnitude. I advocate no special Foreign 
Policy ; I do not call for ' a spirited Foreign Policy ' as it is 
said (though the Abyssinian and the Ashantee wars were 
' spirited ' enough). I call only for a TuctUmcU and settled 
policy in Europe as essential to the very safety of this country.] 

The aim of a Conservative Government, we are told, is 
to give to the country a period of rest ; and it certainly 
bids fair to fulfil its mission. Public AflTairs, at any 
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rate in England, like the historic snakes in Ireland, 
form a chapter that is easily written ; that is to say, 
there are none. But this vacancy in the annals of our 
country, as it is the best proof, they say, of the happi- 
ness of the people, so it may be used to very good pur- 
pose and with much profit by the inquiring mind. 
The profound calm of the country within invites us to 
study the state of the country without. Foreign affairs, 
it has well been said, are not so much the affairs of 
foreigners as the affairs of England in relation to 
foreigners. And a Conservative reaction may prove a 
solid gain to this nation if it turns men's minds to 
serious thought upon the position of the Empire with 
regard to its many neighbours. 

Do we sufficiently recognise the fact that in twenty 
years Russia has recovered all, and more than all, she 
lost by the Crimean War? Do we feel that she is 
relatively far stronger and nearer to us now than she 
was in the halcyon days which preceded that great 
struggle ? What a lavish outlay of blood and treasure 
and some show of statesmanship then assured to this 
country, has been flung away by a policy of huckster- 
ing self-abasement. What has become of that under- 
standing witli France, deeper than ministries or dynas- 
ties in either country, which made the two people feel 
that they had at bottom common interests in Europe ? 
What has become of that European equilibrium of 
which we felt ourselves in some sort the guardians, and 
of which we so largely enjoyed the advantage? The 
entire state of things, the very order of ideas, are 
gone ; and nothing definite but great armies and em- 
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pires has taken the place. Happy, happy England 
stands alone. If the Bussians descend on Constanti- 
nople, and we choose to defend it, we must do so 
absolutely alone — that is to say, we shall not do it at 
all. There will not be a hundred thousand French 
soldiers to take the Malakoff for us. We must do it 
ourselves. And as one English army corps even since 
Lord Cardwell's time is perhaps hardly yet a match for 
about thirty Bussian corps, it is unUkely that the Mala- 
koff will be taken again. It has long been a fixed 
basis in our policy that Austria had far more interest 
in keeping Bussia from the Bosphorus than we have 
ourselves, and that she was in ample position to do so. 
She was, but she is no longer. A hint from Berlin 
would suffice ; the most simple understanding between 
the Bussian and the German cabinets would paralyse 
Austria, and leave the conquest of Tiu-key a mere 
military promena^le. In other words, a Bussian 
Government has only to give its orders, make its terms 
with Prince Bismarck, engage our Foreign Office in a 
sham correspondence, and the Levant in a month is a 
Muscovite lake. 

Against this possibility the trust of the British 
public is simply that the Czar will do nothing so 
wicked. So thought the Peace Society when, in 1853, 
it flew with healing on its wings to St. Petersburg. 
But to sensible men no such trust is vouchsafed. They 
recognise the enormous development of Bussia since 
the Peace of Paris ; the change which her military 
resources have received by the system of railways, 
manufactories, and docks ; and, lastly, the fabulous 
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sum-total of her armies. The Eiissian Empire is now 
three times as powerful for war as she was a generation 
ago. And to suppose that this tremendous apparatus 
of conquest is built up for nothing, and is destined for 
display, is quite unreasonable. It is directed by intel- 
lects as sleepless and wills as concentrated as ever 
shaped the destinies of a nation. The Czar himself is 
doubtless peaceful, and somewhat too indolent for a 
great design ; but around him there are brains of an 
aspiring order, and behind them all the Eussian race. 
The Czar with all his power is still but an instrument ; 
and it may well suit the schemers in the background 
to place him in the front; to celebrate the English 
alliance and hospitahties with pipe and drum, trumpets 
and lords in waiting. But Czar, weddings, and hospi- 
talities, mean as little as the froth in a loving-cup. 
Whilst our Court is making holiday like a careful 
family which has gotten a fine match for a younger 
son, the close brains who work the Eussian Empire are 
busier than ever. A month or two, a year or two 
matter little to a race with a destiny and a faith 
steadily before them ; for the classes which mould the 
course of Eussia have small taste for the tradesman's 
honest industry, for peaceful devotion to the science of 
making money. They have a faith in their coimtry's 
mission and a conception of its conquering destiny 
(juite alien to the insipid religion of comfort which un- 
mans the governing classes of the West. They have a 
purpose and a dream which we can only conceive by 
the aid of history, and which has really something of 
the grand within it. The indefinite extension and 
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aggrandisement of the Russian Empire has behind it a 
national force which is perhaps the most permanent of 
its kind in Europe. The passing of this moral force 
into a reality and a fact, is but a matter of external 
and material conditions. And the conditions are main- 
festly approaching a state of complete preparation for 
a crisis. The decision has but to be made, the Ger- 
man price has but to be paid, our governments have 
but to be amused with diplomatic feints, and the eagles 
will wave over the Eastern Mediterranean. 

So far, in their inmost reflections, most Englishmen 
are prepared to go ; and it seems an easy solution to 
resolve that, at the first signal of movement from 
Sebastopol or Odessa, an English army and fleet will 
descend on Eg3rpt, and secure all that England cares 
for in the Levant — ^the passage to India. This is very 
easy to say, but it is far from clear that an English 
Ministry has life enough left for such a stroke, which 
would have to be struck before one could even find 
out what the Times would say of it ; and, what is far 
more important, it is much less clear that the most 
resolute Ministry could do it without the support or 
the assent of other Powers in Europe. Whose interest 
or wish could it be to send England to the Nile? And 
is she likely to go there against the will of the rest of 
the European world ? But to let that pass, to suopose 
that sucli a step were in tlie first place possible, and in 
the next place would attain its object, there is a great 
deal yet to be considered. Eussia is an Asiatic Power 
just as completely as England, and, morally speaking, 
far more so. The dream of universal dominion is far 
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Stronger on her Asiatic than on her European side. 
The story of the Khivan expedition should teach us 
how that dream tends to shape itself into fact, almost 
in spite of the intention of the principal actors ; and 
the pages of the Khivan Blue-book have made us all 
feel how impotent to arrest it is diplomatic eloquence. 
Lord Partington defying the Eussian tide with his 
accomphshed goose-quill is not a picture which rouses 
our national pride. 

Our position in the East, with regard to Russia, is 
one very far from satisfactory. Each year brings us 
closer together, and the so-called neutral-ground, of 
which so much has been made, leaves things woise 
than before. Our Indian Empire is no doubt pos- 
sessed of immense resources for defence, and Bussia 
perhaps does more justice to the fighting power of our 
army of occupation than we do ourselves ; but it is far 
from clear that these resources would prove adequate 
if left, even for a moderate period, without support 
from the mother-island. Now if Russia ever really 
contemplates an aggressive movement, it will probably 
be along the whole hue at once. Her armies are so 
enormous, her extent and resources are such, that if 
the word were given to brave a conflict with England 
^he could occupy us simultaneously with her fleet in 
many parts of the world — could descend upon Con- 
stantinople and threaten the Levant, and at the same 
time occupy Afghanistan and Persia, and plant herself 
at the gates, or within the gates, of Hindostan. It is 
tolerably certain that if this momentous efibrt be ever 
made, it will not be made unsupported. It will have 
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to obtain the sanction, if not the help, of the Grerman 
arbiter of Europe. It would be rendered easy by the 
moral support of the United States. The German and the 
American Governments have only to establish a male- 
volent neutrality, to assume an attitude of hostiUty, to 
let a few Alabamas slip from their ports, discover 
'questions ' in Belgium, Heligoland, Canada, or Jamaica, 
or even, let us say, in Gibraltar, Malta, and Suez, and 
it is difficult to say what might not happen. It is easy 
to say what would happen. England would be like a 
whale attacked at once by a shoal of swordfish. Her 
empire, scattered broadcast over two hemispheres, ex- 
poses her to assault from fifty sides at once. Her 
formidable fleet cannot be everywhere at once ; whilst 
it would signify very Uttle where her puny army was 
or was not. The fighting resources of the British army 
in India might perhaps guarantee, for the time, the 
defence of that, empire ; and the fleet might possibly 
protect any single spot, the retention of which was 
thought to be essential ; but where would be the 
Empire on which the sun never sets at the end of the 
conflict, if Eussia once chose to set herself to dis- 
member it, and Germany and America abetted or 
assented to the scheme? To whom should Eugrland 
tiu-n ? To Austria, jammed between two giants ? To 
France, panting, despondent, and bitter ? To which of 
the other Powers ? There are none, or none that are 
not in greater danger than ourselves. Such are the 
triumphs of the policy of strict attention to the shop ! 

We are not of those who think that the greatness of 
this countr}^ resides in her Eiistern Empire or in her 
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maritime ascendancy, but it is a fair question to ask, 
what would be the condition of England and of Eng- 
lish society, if the entire colonial and imperial fabric 
were shaken to its foundations, and commerce shorn of 
its cherished prerogatives and its chosen fields. This 
country would have to be reorganised both within and 
without — not for the worse, it might be, but under con- 
ditions for which few are prepared. Now, what is it 
that prevents such a catastrophe arriving? No man 
dare say that it is impossible, that the means of effect- 
ing it are not already in existence. Its realisation 
simply awaits the will of one or two potentates, 
cabinets, and statesmen. It is mere self-deception to 
imagine that they are incapable of such an enterprise. 
The Europe of to-day is not the Europe which used to 
fill the dreams about infinite Free Trade and Inter- 
national Bazaars. It is an Europe disorganised and 
with no settled relations, overshadowed by one or two 
military empires burning with the passions of conquest, 
and able to sweep it irom end to end. 

The story of the German Army Bill may teach us 
the true character of the new Europe of to-day. The 
Liberal party in the nation have obtained a certain con- 
cession, important mainly as showing that they are not 
altogether a cypher ; but for the present the military 
autocracy is, in substance, master of the situation. 
Whether the solemn warnings of the German generals 
are bond fide or not, they are equally subject for 
anxiety. Whether they honestly beheve that Germany 
is not safe without an army of more than two millions 
of men, or whether they demand such an army for 

u 
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offensive purposes, war seems equally to them the 
normal state of Europe. The language of Count Moltke 
is precisely the language which might occur to the first 
Napoleon after the Treaty, or truce, of Amiens. And 
the majority of the German nation appear to be con- 
vinced that there is suflScient groimd for Count Moltke's 
demands. It is now clearer than ever that the domi- 
nant military Government of Germany is in a material 
sense the arbiter of Europe. What is the groimd for 
the trust that it is never Ukely to use that power to the 
injury of its neighbours ? Throughout Germany a pro- 
foimd conviction reigns that, in spite of the nation's 
desire for peace, very few years will pass before they 
are again exposed to war. Nothing less than this can 
explain the recent votes. And are we alone — whilst 
all the military nations of Europe are thinking of mih- 
tary adventures — are we to rest blissfiilly content under 
our own shop-doors, confident that there is to be no 
wicked fighting ; or, if there be, that we can easily keep 
out of it ? When is the British economist to be taught 
that other Governments have not learnt the simplest of 
our copy-book maxims, that the national ideal of men 
like Gortschakoff and Bismarck is not the millennium of 
Free-Trade and local self-government by vestries and 
school-boards ? When men like these strain the whole 
forces of their respective nations to the last ounce, and 
that strain has as its end the creation of the most stu- 
pendous machine of war that this earth has ever yet 
seen, the natural conclusion is that they intend to set 
it in motion. It is to them no royal plaything, as to 
so many a Prince Florestan both in and out of the 
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Almanac de Gotha. When men of that stamp elaborate 
a tremendous engine, it is destined to compass some 
tremendous end. What would happen if all that Eng- 
lishmen hold precious in the East were suddenly 
assailed at once by the whole power of Russia? and 
what, if Germany were planted by campaigns of a few 
weeks in Denmark, Holland, and Belgium ? It is easy 
to talk complacently ' of keeping out of it ; ' but every 
one who reflects knows well that any of these designs 
are possible, and all of them together ; and their issue 
into act depends only on the will of some five or six 
inscrutable persons. 

These five or six persons have undoubtedly the 
power, if they choose to exert it, to pull down the 
existing State-system both of Europe and of Asia, and 
to remould it afresh on their own pattern. At the 
very least they have the power to put this country in 
jeopardy such as it has not known since Austerlitz. 
There is but one way obviously of meeting such a state 
of things : for our thirteenth reorganisation of the army 
and the navy, and the surprising energy of our Lords 
Cardwell and Mr. Ward Hunts, does not seem alto- 
gether sufficient. There is but one way. It is simply 
the old plan of having an external policy — of a union 
estabHshed amongst those nations whose interest is 
peace — of distinct guarantees for the maintenance of 
the actual order. The old doctrine of the balance of 
power, grossly as it was abused, had in it a great value, 
and conferred solid advantages on the peaceful. It 
has been shattered by a series of grand convulsions, 
revolutions, and wars, and in its place there has been 

ir 2 
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set up a sort of national sauve qui peuL But all the 
elements exist for re-establishing on a rational footing 
a more vigorous balanoe of power, or, at least, guaran- 
teeing the status quo. A nation like England has 
everything to gain by a healthy resort to the status 
quo. But to be of any utility this must mean not a 
negative acceptance of the existing order, but an active 
resolution to maintain it. And the only possible 
means of maintaining it is an effective combination 
amongst those States whose interest it is to have it 
maintained. Austria now even more than ever is a 
State whose existence depends on the maintenance of 
the status quo. In her present form she is doubtless 
of soHd service to Europe, to order, to peace, and to 
progress. But she exists only upon sufferance. A 
word, a look of understanding between Prince Bis- 
marck and Prince Gortschakoff, would suflSce for her ex- 
tinction. In a few months she would be, to adapt the 
phrase of her famous statesman, not a geographical but 
an historical expression. She is our * ancient ally,* and 
far more worthy to be our ally than she was when she 
was the symbol of reaction and compression. It is 
notorious that she has of late sought to renew the 
ancient ties, and that these overtures have been rejected 
with alarm by our diplomatic shopkeepers. Of course 
to accept her overtures is to incur a certain responsi- 
bility, and to run the risk of a possible sacrifice. 
But ruin stares those in the face who never dare 
iim a risk or make a sacrifice. As for Austria, 
she is alone and almost past hope. There is 
nothing left for her but to end it with dignity, and 
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to make such terms as her mighty neighbours can 
agree to grant her. Yet there she is still— the natural 
and essential nucleus of any European combination to 
maintain the status quo. Italy, with her internal diffi- 
culties, and the cancer of national bankruptcy eating 
out her life, is interested in the status quo in a degree 
only second to Austria. The drain of the preposterous 
army, which her equivocal position in Europe appears to 
require, is wearing down a fine people, and the criminal 
threats which she endures from the retrograde parties 
in Fi-ance, distract her policy and paralyse her hfe. 
She, too, having lost all prospect of honest alUances, 
is ready to listen to any proposal which offers her a 
temporary chance. Of Spain it is unnecessary to speak, 
save to say that she exhibits all the evils of Italy in a 
violently acute form, under which she has long been 
practically erased from the map of Europe. To France 
the status quo is the first and most imperative need. 
And even if the dream of reprisals is too often indulged, 
it is obviously contrary to all her interests, and far 
from being really accepted by the sober part of the 
nation. The thinking part of the public, and calamity 
has made a very large part of her public think, are 
but too conscious of the futility of any such dream — 
are but too well aware of the jeopardy in which their 
country yet stands — ^how the great German Stratocracy 
thirsts to complete their task — how powerless is France 
to resist their attack. Eest, peace, things as they are, 
make the one desire of eveiy wise French citizen. It 
is the desire, too, of all the smaller States, not one of 
which but is thinking of a struggle for national exist- 
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ence. Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, are 
troubled as the smaller fiy are troubled when the 
monsters of the deep are preparing for great encounters* 
. Here then are all the materials for a true English 
poUcy. Its end would be as of old, the maintenance 
of the existing balance in Europe, and the recognition 
of the actual State-system. And not the passive recog- 
nition, but the active guarantee of it : for passive re- 
cognition means doing nothing. It would amount in 
truth to a mutual assurance of the actual Powers, fairly 
open to all who would consent to join it. It would be 
a Peace Confederation ; not a mere union passively 
bound to observe peace, but a imion actively deter- 
mined to enforce peace, or at least to resist any recon- 
struction of the map of Europe from whatever side it 
might come. It would be an alliance strictly defensive — 
aiming at none, and open to all ; yet an alliance actively 
defensive, and resolute to do all that defence might 
require. The enormous material resources of England ; 
her inexhaustible means of production ; and, in such a 
matter, her unimpeachable honesty of pui'pose, would 
give her rare opportunities for founding and cementing 
such a Peace Confederation. A hearty approach 
towards Austria, who has cast back her eyes upon her 
ancient ally after eveiy rebuff, would form at once a 
rallying-point for such a coalition ; to which Italy 
would be necessarily drawn. Such a coahtion would 
be in a position to seek the adhesion of France dis- 
tinctly on the basis of uti possidetis^ offering her an 
alliance against any wanton attack ; she, on her pait^ 
renouncing every attempt on the peace of Europe. 
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Amongst the main diflSculties of any cordiality between 
France, Austria, Italy, and Spain, are the memories of 
the Lombard campaign on the one hand, and the 
clerical policy of the monarchic parties of France. 
But the offer of such an alUance and the liberal in- 
fluence of England would strengthen the hands of the 
Liberal parties in France, do something to modify the 
rage of factions, and enable Italy to shape her poUcy 
in accord with France ; from which she would then 
have nothing to fear, and with whose true interests her 
own are in perfect accord. A combination to assure 
the peace of Europe, which included England, France, 
Austria, and Italy could not fail to have the adhesion, 
express or implied, of the smaller Powers. Nor could 
Germany take up an attitude of defiance towards such 
a coalition, toward which she would more or less tend, 
at least in appearance if not in reality. For the Con- 
federation we are painting would assume an attitude of 
hostility to none. It would be purely though actively 
defensive. Its avowed, like its real, object would be 
simply the protection of all by all. It would be a 
true Confederation of Peace ; the sole end of which 
would be that Europe should lie no longer at the 
mercy of the great Stratocracies.^ 

We have now, if ever before, a need for a great 
English statesman. The position of England — the 
position of civilisation itself — practically lies at the 
sufferance of the great military Powers. If this be so, 

' A curious instance of some such Confederation spontaneously arising, 
was shown by the attitude of England and its consequences at the Russian 
Coni'erence of Brussels (1874), and again, at the English refusal to join the 
St. Petersburg Conference (February 1876). 
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it is a mockery to talk to us of Economy, Trade, and 
Non-intervention. Something must be staked and 
dared by those who find themselves in a real danger. 
And the men who secured the safety of this country of 
old, staked much and planned many things before that 
safety was achieved. It is not a question of war, but 
of statesmanship— of a settled political design worked 
out by the whole resources and credit of the nation. 
That design should be one strictly of peace, according 
to the old traditions of this country. There is indeed 
some reason to think it more in unison with the atti- 
tude of the Conservative than of the Liberal Party. It 
would be but the resuming the threads of the ancient 
traditions of that party, altered doubtless to new ends, 
but not inconsistent with the spirit. Since the aboli- 
tion of the Com Laws, the party which carried that 
measure have extended their influence from home to 
foreign affairs, until at last it would seem that their 
power was more in the ascendant in external than in 
home questions. The old oflScial depositaries of the 
mysteries of English diplomacy have, step by step, 
surrendered their ancestral domain, and have purchased 
the barren privilege of being the titular directors of 
that policy at the price of consenting to shape it at the 
bidding of the trader. That strange economico-reli- 
gious madness which inspired the peace party has made 
the conquest of this country and its destinies, not by 
converting the older statesmen to its principles but by 
reducing them to passive inaction. The fanaticism of 
the shop has so far mastered them, that the highest 
ambition of an English foreign minister is to say of the 
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power of this country entrusted to his hands that which 
the unwise servant says in the parable — ' Lo ! there is 
thy talent, wrapped in a blanket; I have done 
nothing with it, and gained nothing by it/ But the 
end of the most complete nonenity in life must come 
some time, and perhaps with the fall of the cabinet of 
the economists we have passed the lowest point of 
national efiacement. 

There is always an evil fate awaiting a nation 
which sacrifices everything to material results. 
We have had for a generation a prosperity ad- 
vancing by * leaps and bounds/ It has filled the 
national imagination, and planted itself firmly in the 
seat of power. Governments and governing classes 
exist but to minister to it and to do its bidding. And 
its bidding is easy to do. It is only to do nothing, to 
look on, to raise up impotent hands in deprecation like 
the old men in a Greek chorus, ' to keep out of it,' and 
to drive a flourishing trade. The official classes no 
longer ask to direct the policy of the nation. They 
are content to take orders, if they may still bear 
nominal office. The trading classes make no claim to 
the stately impotence of office. They are content if 
others direct the destinies of the nation to the end which 
they shall indicate. And the end that they indicate is 
to spread out the empire and the commerce of England 
to every comer of the inhabited and uninhabited world, 
to back up the planter and the broker in every quarrel 
he may choose to indulge in, to force upon the savage 
or benighted races of the earth the evangelising doc- 
trines of Free Trade, to make all the little wars which 
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brisk markets may require, and to treat the rest of 
Europe as an expression made familiar to us by histories, 
gazetteers, and commercial dictionaries. 

Such a course must some day meet with its condign 
end. Every fresh extension of the Empire beyond the 
Eastern or the Western oceans but extends the area of 
vulnerability and weakness ; whilst the powers which 
surround its centre are gathering up resources with re- 
doubled velocity. The phantom of a possible invasion 
of this island may at least be put aside. It has doubt- 
less obscured the real question and turned away many 
a mind from truly facing the position. It seems indeed 
abundantly clear that a descent upon our shores for 
purposes of conquest is as httle within the bounds of 
practical contingencies as its success is within that of 
bare possibilities. But having settled in our minds that 
no second William is ever to dethrone a second Harold, 
the real issue is still untouched. That issue is, if the 
general condition of Europe and the general condition 
of the Empire are such as to be quite reassuring, 
whether both are not easily assailable ; and what are 
the grounds of trust that they are not very likely to be 
assailed. The problem for a great statesman — and we 
need one now if we ever did — is not how to win * the 
battle of Dorking,' but how to secure the very existence 
of the Empire now that this island itself is reduced to 
the position of a big free port. The idea that the mul- 
tiform British Empire is capable of defending itself 
against all comers is a jest. The idea that it is in- 
capable of being attacked is an illusion. The fact that 
it is without hold or hope outside of itself ; that it has 
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neither friends nor allies : has nothing but a few weak 
dependants who doubtfully look to it for help — this is 
indeed a reality. And it is a reaUty for which there 
is but one remedy — the formation of alliances and poU- 
tical combinations which shall restore this country to 
her ancient place in Europe, and to her old sense of 
security and independence. The object is obvious — 
the maintenance of peace and national integrity. The 
means are obvious — tlie mutual guarantee of States. 
The principle is obvious — the respect of existing con- 
ditions. But any poUcy is better than no policy. For 
it is the no-policy which has brought us to our present 
state of isolation, and which will bring us to the verge 
of that abyss into which a material millennium has 
plunged our neighbours in France. 
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ESSAY vm 

THE MONARCHY. 

[The seven preceding Essays, though written at considerahle 
intervals, and on different occasions, are placed together in a 
series, since they all treat of the present Parliamentary sys- 
tem, and examine it critically. The two Essays which now 
follow relate rather to the constructive side of the Theory of 
Government.] (June, 1872.) 

One of the most cool and sagacious of the dignitaries 
of Oxford is wont to speak of the Eepublican Club 
which flourishes in that loyal University as *The 
Society for the encouragement of the Day after To- 
morrow.' Thoughtful men, of whatever party, have 
long been quietly of the same mind. They see that 
the ultimate adoption of the republican form by both 
branches of the English race is as certain as the rising 
of to-morrow's sun. But as a thing of a much more 
indefinite future, all practical men have agreed to await 
its coming ; and the rival claims of monarchies and re- 
publics have been decided only in the bloodless arena 
of debating clubs, or by the fearless logic of essay 
societies. 

It occurred, however, in the dull season to some 
very experienced publicists to force this topic into one 
of public interest. They seized hold of a few questions 
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about the Civil List, which had been raised by a Mem- 
ber of Parliament ; and then these inspired journalists, 
these self-elected beadles of the British Constitution, 
scolded like Bumble when the little boy asked ' for 
more/ There followed the auspicious recovery of a 
popular prince, which our good-natured pubUc were 
gravely assured they witnessed with transports of 
delirious joy. Thereupon the beadles set up a chorus 
of maudlin adulation, which turned the whole matter 
into a farce. In sober truth, there was never a sillier 
cry than that of monarchy in danger. The only 
danger it runs is that of being made ridiculous by 
officious sycophants. 

The formation of a genuine Beefeater Party, whose 
political mission is to rally round the Throne, is 
certainly a new feature in party history. Still, if 
Conservatives decide to make it the topic of the day, 
Eepublicans will naturally have something to say. 
Not that there is much to be said, except to lift the 
subject from the cataract of cant in which it has been 
drowned. And in the first place, if monarchy presents 
itself as a popular subject of discussion, it may be as 
weU in the outset to decide if there is a monarchy to 
discuss. 

Our Oxford fidend, sagacious as he is, has been 
betrayed into a somewhat ordinary sophism. Looking to 
realities, and throwing aside forms, the EepubUcan Club 
which is the object of his wit is really engaged, not in en- 
couraging the day after to-morrow, hut in accelerating 
the day before yesterday. In the truest sense of the 
word, this country is, and has long been, a republic. 
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though a most imperfect republic, it must be allowed. 
The republican form, the object of such hopes and of 
such fears, is important enough ; but it is, after all, a 
matter of administrative adjustment The republican 
substance we have, or, if we wish to speak of our 
system with scientific accuracy, we should frame a 
definition as complex as its own history. England 
is now an aristocratic republic, with a democratic 
machinery and an hereditary grand master of the 
ceremonies. 

For what is a republic? It is an abuse of language 
to make republic synonymous with democracy. There 
is no necessary connection between republic and ballot- 
boxes, stump oratory, and the rule of the masses. 
Nothing is more mindless than the common assumption 
that there is no republic possible but that of our 
American brethren. Every sinister feature of their 
public life is due to the hazard of their national origin 
and prodigious rapidity of growth, not to the fact of 
their having a republic. We, however, here at the 
outset entirely repudiate that as the perfect type of the 
republic, of which it is in some respects a very inferior 
example. The United States happen to be a demo- 
cratic republic ; but there have been republics without 
one of their peculiar institutions, or even a trace of 
democracy. Some of the most typical republics in 
history have been permanently ruled by popular nobles 
or popular soldiers. The Venetian system was repub- 
fican, though as little liable to mob-rule as an Eastern 
despotism. The Eome of the Metelli and of the Scipios 
was a state directed by birth, wealth, and the sword of 
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dictators ; yet it is still the type of the republic, and 
justly so. The idea of the republic, the only one 
which answers to all its forms in history, by no means 
implies direct government by the masses, much less 
anarchy, change, or personal licence. The world has 
never seen governments of more simple energy and 
self-assertion than those directed by Cromwell in his 
struggle with feudalism, by Danton in his struggle with 
royalty, by Lincoln in his struggle with slavery. The 
typical republics have often been swift, silent, and in- 
exorable ; and no monarchs have ever shown themselves 
more truly kings of men than many of those republican 
chiefs, who in the height of their power bore them- 
selves as only servants of the commonwealth. 

What then is the real meaning of republic ? The 
republic is that state, the principle of which is not 
privilege but merit, where all public power is a free 
gift, and is freely intrusted to those who seem able to 
use it best. In the repubUc no authority is legitimate 
but that which claims as its tenure capacity, working 
in the interest of all, with the active co-operation of all. 
These are the tests of the really republican system — 
(1) that power rests on fitness to rule, (2) that its sole 
avowed object is the public good, (3) that it is main- 
tained by public opinion, and not by force. Govern- 
ment is then a public function, and not a private 
property : it rests on consent, not on fear or right. 
Where this is the settled point of view of governors 
and governed, it Is idle to deny to a community the 
name of republic, because it has not eliminated from 
government all notions of privilege and property; 
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because in the midst of republican realities it retains a 
monarchic pageant. Anomalies of the kind are com- 
mon in nature, where an otiose tail may still be found 
in bimana^ and rudimentary organs abound which are 
atrophied from want of use. 

The definition above given exactly fits that charac- 
ter which the imagination presents as the typical 
repubUc of history. The majesty of Bome in its early 
centuries recalls but a commonwealth of citizens, each 
of whom owed his Ufe and labour to the State ; where 
no one was master as of right, where capacity to serve 
the State was the sole kingship. And the same halo 
of civic duty lights up the story of the Dandolos and 
the Dorias, the Winkelrieds, the De Witts, the Crom- 
wells, the Washingtons, and the Dantons. No one 
can justly deny the name of commonwealth to the 
societies for which they hved and died, because in 
some of them wealth or birth retained great but unde- 
fined power — because in some of them the will of the 
community was centred in one iron hand. All held 
their power as of merit by c6nsent. They were the 
servants, not the masters, of their fellow-citizens, and 
were sustained in their high duties by public opinion. 
On the other hand, in the true monarchies and aristo- 
cracies, the idea of hereditary right overpowers that of 
public convenience. The monarch says, Uetat c'est 
moi. He is the head of the family, the proprietor of 
an estate; he exercises power, sometimes well and 
sometimes ill ; sometimes in person, sometimes by 
deputy ; but always as of right, not as the most fit. 
And, however he exercises it, the people cannot l^ally 
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call him to account, much less can they dismiss him. 
At the very least a monarchy implies that the monarch 
is the organ of pubhc opinion. 

Apply this test to our own system. We shall find 
that, in the reality of power, we strictly conform to. the 
repubUcan, not to the monarchic type. It is the most 
tiresome of commonplaces, ' that in this free country 
the will of the people is supreme.' Parhament, we are 
daily reminded, is omnipotent ; and the House of Com- 
mons in practice is the sovereign authority. Power is, 
in fact, exclusively exercised by its del^ates ; and, 
though one smiles to say it, in theory at least its dele- 
gates are believed to be the most capable men it can 
find. The whole public resources are avowedly used 
in the service of the community — the public good is 
the paramoimt consideration. But all this is the defi- 
nition of a republic, not of a monarchy. No doubt we 
have our throne, the most ancient and historic in Europe. 
But a sovereign who is wholly without influence in the 
action of the State is simply an hereditary president — 
or rather a titular appendage, an historic reUc like the 
Eex Sacrificulus at Bome, or our own hereditary 
champion of England. For everything that is not 
mere pageant the coimtry is administered precisely as 
a republic. The king here holds levees and drawing- 
rooms, in person or by proxy ; once or twice in a reign 
is dragged about in a motley procession ; when he 
chooses to do it, performs a mass of state routine, and, 
when equal to it, reads a royal speech. But it is part 
of the unwritten code of the constitution that he is to 
do nothing serious. The king cannot insert a sentence 

X 
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or a phrase in his own speech. The 'Old Whigs* 
would rend their garments in sacred indignation at 
such profanity ; the Tories would prophesy in the 
market-place. He cannot add a clause to a bill in 
Parliament. The very thought would raise a smile ; 
to act on it would be revolution. The most silent 
member of Parliament has more l^slative power than 
the Crown. The exercise of its legal veto would not 
be permitted in practice. A pubhc attempt to affect 
legislation against the wiU of the nation would be the 
end of the dynasty. The British Crown exactly fills in 
the State the part which our ignorant ancestors 
assigned to the pretty woman. She was to reign in 
her own drawing-room, where no compUment could 
be extreme, and no homage unmanly. But she was 
not expected to meddle in things outside it. 

There is only one moment in the practical working 
of our system when the sovereign has even in appear- 
ance the slightest legislative power. That moment is 
when a change of ministry occurs. But it is perfectly 
well understood that an outgoing minister really nomi- 
nates his successor under forms more or less circum- 
locutory.^ Mr. Disraeli once explained the formalities 
employed with that delicious sense of humour in which, 

* It certaiDly appears that our present Sovereign, from long and 
laborious attention to public business, has acquired a mastery of the 
Constitutional machine, and has amassed a knowledge of its rules, with 
which perhaps no living statesman can compare, in the petty re- 
arrangements of office, that we call ministerial crises, the part of the 
highest functionary is not the least skilfully phyed. We can, however, 
seldom look for such persistent industry on the Throne. And the fact 
that energy in public business as constant and as great as that given by 
the Qneen and her Consort has had effects on Government so moderate, 
proves how anomalous and thankless an office the Throne has become. 
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without moving a muscle, he contrives to quiz the 
British constitution. In extreme cases a venerable 
peer — a sort of family lawyer — is confidentially called 
in. Even if we could conceive a sovereign so old- 
fashioned as to insist on personally nominating a min- 
ister, the House of Commons would sharply call him 
to order. Shades of ' the wise and good Lord Somers/ 
of Blackstone, of Hallam and Mac^ulay, what radical 
speeches would re-echo again from the benches of the 
Lords ! The cause * for which Hampden perished on 
the field, and Sidney orf the scafibld/ would cease to 
rest and be thankfuK and would begin to rub its eyes. 
The very lawn of the bishops would ruffle in wrath. 
We may, however, be perfectly tranquil. No sove- 
reign has yet been seen to attempt any gambols with 
the constitution, any more than the cream-coloiu-ed 
horses are given to kick to pieces the gingerbread 
coach. 

The sovereign here, as we repeat with serious 
pride, has no part in government. Every official is, 
directly or indirectly, the appointed servant of the 
public, as completely, though not so directly, as in the 
United States. There are hardly half-a-dozen posts 
(those about the person of the sovereign not excepted) 
which are not actually in the sole appointment of the 
ministry. Every question in Parliament, every detail 
of administration, is discussed with reference to the 
national welfare. There is not an institution, not a 
law, not a right in existence, which is not, both by the 
theory of the constitution and the practice of public 
opinion, the mere creature of the Legislature — that is, 

x2 
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ultimately and in principle the creature of the people. 
Nor is there one which is defended on any other 
ground than that it conduces to the public well-being. 
The notion that any person, any family, any order of 
men have rights paramount to the public good, or 
titles superior to parliamentary and national authority, 
or any existence or privilege not amenable to that 
authority, is never heard out of a boys' debating club. 

It cannot be too often insisted that the throne itself 
is no exception to this principle. It is now frankly 
submitting itself to public diibussion on the ground of 
its public utility. The subject is a very wide one ; it 
will have to submit to a great deal more of discussion 
still. The position, functions, and existence of the 
throne, like those of the Church or the army, are as 
much within the jurisdiction of public opinion as the 
unpaid magistracy. If it were not so, the omnipotence 
of Parliament would be only a phrase, for there is 
nothing to tell us what part of our system is, and what 
is not open to change. And yet, with all this, there 
are persons found to tell us that we live under a 
monarchy. 

That is no monarchy where the throne itself exists 
by parliamentary sufferance, and all power is exercised 
by parliamentary choice. Yet Parliament would not 
be omnipotent if anything existed contrary to its will, 
or anyone held power which it had not given. The 
notion that the throne, like every oflSce in the State, is 
the creature of public opinion is not yet sufficiently 
familiar to us ; for, as poUticians, we are rather imper- 
vious to logic. But the principle has lately been 
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asserted over an institution which people once thought 
no less above discussion than the monarchy itself. The 
Irish Church Act, the abolition of that Established 
Church by the will of Parhament, * by and with the 
consent of the nation and of public opinion, and by 
the authoiity of the same/ has finally disposed of the 
dream that there is any institution in these islands con- 
stitutionally sacred, any privilege which transcends 
law, and the law-making power^ The most ancient 
title, the most venerable office, and what many called 
the interests and rights of God himself, were formally 
set aside, when the question became one of satisfying 
the people of these islands. The statesman who 
designed and carried out that act has since been the 
real head of the English republic, as completely as 
President Grant is the head of the American republic. 
It is true that our English president has far less power 
as a ruler. He is weighted with a gilt court dress, and 
bound in parliamentary chains. Still he rules us by a 
tenure of office even more popular, because more 
revocable than that of his American rival, and avows, 
like him, as his sole purpose the general welfare kA 
the commonwealth. Mr. Gladstone, hke General Grant, 
chooses the chief officials, is responsible for the entire 
administration, is master of the collective public action 
of his country, within and without. Like General 
Grant he is, somewhat less directly, but still as truly, 
elected by the people ; like him, he professes to hold 
this great power only by their good-will, and to use it 
only in their service. He is somewhat harassed by 
having to run backwards and forwards to Balmoral or 
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Osborne, and to go through various obeisances and 
hyperbolical circumlocutions which, he seems to think, 
add to his dignity. But though these little ceremonials 
may chafe his temper and lessen his authority, they do 
not seriously destroy his power. And it would be 
useless to pretend that a government like this is any- 
thing but a parliamentary republic. The United 
States would not cease to be a republic if the framers 
of the constitution had designed the government of the 
republic to be carried on in the name of Princess 
Pocahontas, whose orders the president was supposed 
to receive in some distant recess of the Eocky Moun- 
tains. 

The case is more difficult to analyse if we are told 
that, after all, England is an aristocracy. It is certainly 
true that it has an aristocratic administration ; and it is 
an exceedingly aristocratic republic. It would be an 
error to overlook the immense influence possessed by 
liereditary wealth. But it will not do to exaggerate it. 
In what human society has not wealth influence ; and 
in what settled State is not hereditary wealth certain to 
be potent ? But the political influence of wealth does 
not constitute an aristocracy. A society governed by 
bank directors is not an aristocracy. Wealth is everj'- 
where power, and, in a low sense of the word, merit. 
In an industrial society wealth is usually the creation 
of energy, foresight, and judgment. And it is not very 
long held together without some of these qualities in 
those who possess it. Those who accidentally inherit 
or acquire wealth amongst us have a better start for 
political power than other men, but neither wealth nor 
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birth can maintain a man long in political power. 
Birth, indeed, without wealth or capacity is politically 
a cipher. And the fatuous and needy heir of a him- 
dred earls has little open to him but a wealthy match. 
But a society in which birth as such is a cipher, in 
which even hereditary wealth only gives a good start, 
in which middle- class ability exercises almost all the 
real power, is not an aristocracy, however much it may 
lose in self-respect by retention of a privileged order. 
The prime minister and the majority of the ministers 
belong by origin, and by every instinct of their natures, 
to the great order of middle-class traders. They are 
bourgeois even in their faults, down to their passion for 
economy. They are men of the caste of Necker or 
Peel, glorified bankers, or capitalists, with a happy turn 
for debating. Useful and valuable gifts, but in no 
sense those of a true aristocracy. No aristocracy in 
the world would ever have stooped to our base com- 
mercial wars in the East, and our yet baser commercial 
peace in Europe, cauponantes beUum^ caupananies 
pacem. 

So thoroughly is this commercial conception of 
statesmanship established, that the genuine aristocrats 
who enter into it rather overplay the part. The foreign 
minister, a really capable man, familiar by birth and 
education with the transparencies of Europe, is con- 
spicuous for an almost cynical deference to the majesty 
of British commerce. He almost upset the colonies 
out of respect to the memory of the late Mr. Cobden. 
In the great transformation of Europe which we have 
just witnessed he threw away every tradition of British 
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statesmanship, and thought of nothmg but keeping a 
market open for British industry. 

With such men for our actual rulers — men really 
chosen by the tradesmen as those who display trades- 
manlike qualities — it is as preposterous to caU this 
country an aristocracy because it still maintains a very 
select club called the House of Lords, as it is to call it 
a monarchy because there are court balls. The House 
of Lords, like the Crown, is expected not to exercise 
even its legal veto beyond the point of complimentary 
delay. The House of Lords is no doubt one of the 
many causes of the deadlock which seems destined to 
be the ignoble end of Parliamentary Government. But 
as all true power is vested in the elected and not in the 
hereditary chamber, the country has long ceased to be 
an aristocracy, though it keeps up the name by giving 
titles to a number of rich men. The governing class 
reaUy possesses nothing which any rich man cannot 
buy, and excludes no man of brains unless liis brains 
chance to look some other way. The present genera- 
tion has witnessed, amongst the most remarkable chiefs 
of the State, the son of an actress, the son of a cotton 
spinner, the son of an ingenious author, and the son of 
a provincial merchant. These men were not mere ser- 
vants or agents of any king or any aristocracy. They 
were masters of the whole governing class, and the real 
rulers of the country. They were indeed the fountain 
of honour for the time being, a supply which they and 
their colleagues turned on rather freely. Lideed, the 
Grandes Eaux of honour are wont to play on the least 
occasion — ^bankers, mill-owners, useful * whips' and 
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smart electioneerers, peers who, according to Burke, 
came in with the Conquest, and peers who, according 
to Dod, came in with reform, have to shake down 
together. They all stand on much the same footing — 
acres and three per cents. Non tali auxilio non 
defensoribus istis^ were the true aristocracies of history 
maintained. Our political system is possibly a pluto- 
cracy, but it is certainly — thank Cromwell ! — not a 
real aristocracy. 

There are hardly any States which are entirely 
simple examples. All have traditional influences and 
institutions within them. Turkey is a pure theocratic 
monarchy; and the United States a real democratic 
republic. Between these extremes the forces are vari- 
ously mixed ; and what we have to consider are the 
really essential features. Of all States England is, at 
first sight, the most curiously hybrid ; but its real genus 
and species are quite unmistakeable. It has at once an 
hereditary monarchy, which is only meant to be looked 
at ; and a powerful aristocracy, which has long been 
entirely bourgeois ; in all the essential features it is a 
republic ; to which it has added some of the worst vices 
of a democracy. Its democratic suffrage was never 
intended to be altogether free, and perfectly fulfils its 
design ; its historic doge is only for exhibition on high 
days, and is fully equal to its part ; the real government, 
in the meantime, rests with a moneyed caste, who, 
accepting the repubUcan substance, do what they can 
to debase it. England is, therefore, a republic which, 
with a miscellaneous democracy and a titular sovereign., 
is governed by a sort of commercial aristocracy. 
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Those who imagine that the retention of the his- 
toric pageant of royalty in the English republic — a 
pageant which may have simdry uses — gives tliem the 
unspeakable blessing of living under a monarchy, must 
be of the mood which is thankful for small mercies. 
They might as well look on the beefeaters as saviours 
of society. The advantages of a monarchy— and they 
are very real in societies fitted for them — are that they 
secure permanence and unity in government, prevent 
the perpetual struggle of ambition, of parties, of classes, 
and the wear and tear of political agitation. The head 
of the State is not personally exposed to the attacks of 
rivals, the policy of government is not being per- 
petually debated, and those who exercise it are not 
being continually, tripped up by partisan opponents. 
There is also a real sense of devotion to the monarch, 
as representing the pubhc interest, and a rallying round 
him when his will is distinctly exerted. He becomes 
the mouthpiece of the common feeling, the organ of 
public opinion. In Eussia, for instance, these advan- 
tages are manifest. The Eussian people are not en- 
gaged in continually tinkering the constitution, and 
when their father, the Czar, really sets his will to a 
thing, instinctively the mass of the people gets it done. 
K he decides to abolish serfdom, it is abolished ; his 
government pursues a silent, permanent course which 
our statesmen regard with uncomfortable awe. The 
will of the sovereign is a rough substitute for public 
opinion, which it partly forms and partly expresses. In 
Prussia and in Austria, though the monarchy there is 
far less real, still it is the efiective centre round which 
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the governing machine revolves — the authorised ex- 
ponent of the public feeling. As we saw during the 
war, and see now since the peace, the Emperor William 
is not altogether a phantasm-captain, and in great 
national moments his will and name call up in the mass 
of the people a real spirit of loyal co-operation with 
the government of which he is in some intelligible 
sense the head. The average Prussian really thinks 
in a way that he is bound to back up the Emperor's 
rule, and loyalty there still counts as a distinct element 
in carrying on the national administration. In Eussia 
all this is true in a much higher degree. These are, 
in a tangible sense, some of the true ' blessings of 
monarchy,' which in backward populations is the only 
possible representative of the nation. 

Which of these have we ? From which of the 
evils of democracy does our dogedom preserve us ? We 
have surely our fair share of political agitation, party 
faction, and personal rivalry. People used to imagine 
that monarchy averted the struggle for the first place 
in the State, and spared us from unseemly agitations. 
We were not like other men, they said — ^Uke those 
Americans, for instance. It surely does nothing of the 
kind. The first place in the State is that of the head 
of the ministry, and the struggle for it is as keen as if 
the title were president instead of premier. If Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. DisraeH were rival candidates for 
the office held by General Grant, could there be more 
wire-pulling, more caucusing, more demagogism than 
we have in a grand general election? The election of 
President in the United States is direct, and our own 
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chief magistrate is elected indirectly by Parliament, 
and so far there is less unmixed democracy. But that 
is only an accident, which would cease if the President 
of the American, like the President of the French, 
EepubUc were elected by a chamber. The scramble 
for power here is as fierce as ambition and recklessness 
can make it, and the meetings and stumpings, the 
jobberies and the buncombe, the * platforms/ the 
'tickets,* the 'cornering' of this party, and the 
' stumping out ' of that, go on as briskly as patriotism 
and public spirit can make them go in our phl^matic 
race, without the sUghtest reference to the fact that 
there is or is not an amiable lady of rank living a life 
of seclusion in the Highlands. People must be true 
disciples of Gamaliel who can lift up their eyes and 
thank God that we are spared the political turmoil 
which afficts republics. 

Nor is the throne even apparently the centre of the 
national administration. The sovereign here is in no 
rational sense the organ of public opinion. On tlie 
contraiy, it is indelicate, and even dishonest, for a 
minister to pretend that the sovereign has the smallest 
partiality for any measure or any men. When Mr. 
Disraeli threw what was thought to be an intentional 
unction into the accepted language of homage, he was 
very justly rebuked. It is the first axiom of the con- 
stitution that the sovereign's name is never mixed up 
in politics. What occurred in former generations is 
impossible now. It is ill-mannered to suggest that he 
would ever allow a personal opinion to betray itself. It 
would be a breach of decorum to do so ; for the sove- 
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reign is as much bound to keep his feelings to himself 
as any well-bred young lady. In consequence, the 
influence of the throne, whatever it may be socially, is 
nothing politically. Measures and administrations de- 
rive not the least authority or help from it in the way 
that Bismarck does from his Emperor or Gortschakoff 
from his Czar. The sovereign has as little to do with 
strengthening the hands of the real government as the 
Si)eaker of the House of Commons has. Eallying 
round the throne here means intriguing for cards to a 
court ball, waving a handkerchief in a grand stand, or 
a hoHday and extra beer. The throne has certain 
social purposes, and some indirectly political ; but it 
does absolutely nothing, like the throne in Bussia, and 
even in Prussia, to give unity and force to the central 
administration. In the way of democracy it saves us 
nothing ; and to attribute our political condition to the 
beneficent rule of a monarch is as rational as to set it 
down to our living under the mild sway of a lord 
mayor. 

Does the monarchy again secure us from perpetually 
criticising and recasting the constitution ? Nothing of 
the kind. There exist no people but the French who 
are so constantly occupied as we are in remodelling the 
machinery of government. Now a real monarchy does 
guarantee a people against this, which is, at the very 
best, a waste of power ; a titular monarchy provokes 
it. The Eussian, and even the Prussian, system pre- 
supposes that the people on the whole accept the 
general framework of the State ; of all people, the 
French alone excepted, we seem the most dissatisfied 
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with ours. Our internal political history of a hundred 
years now has been one interminable history of reform 
bills and reform acts ; attacks on the House of Lords, 
on the Established Church; struggles of class with 
class, and one order with another, to get power, and 
recast the constitution ; ballot agitations, charters, re- 
form leagues, manhood suffrage, single chamber, and 
woman suffrage agitations succeed in weary round. 
Almost the whole of our really serious struggles have 
turned on the persons by whom, not the way in which, 
power was to be exercised. It is one long series of 
constitutional amendments, in which every element and 
fixed point in the constitution has been attacked and 
defended, undermined, revised, botched, amended, and 
re-amended again, like the Bankruptcy Acts. The 
substance of the constitution has evaporated away in 
the fumes of talk ; and though many of the great 
features still in form survive, how many years' purchase 
are they still worth, and what is the chance of the 
rising tide of criticism and attack being stemmed back.^ 
Now Eussia, which is an acknowledged monarchy, is 
free from all this ; and the United States, which is an 
acknowledged republic, is free from it. They have in 
America their own political vices which we are the 
first to denounce ; but they have the immense ad- 
vantage of an indefeasible republic. Slavery, their 
special curse, apart, during the hundred years that we 
have been tinkering our constitution they have been 
making and discussing hardly any changes in theirs. 
The American people are not only satisfied with their 
system, but have an intense devotion for it, because it 
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is a republic. And if they with their republic rest 
content with their constitution,, whilst we with our 
monarchy are ever fighting over ours, it is a little 
illogical to assert that our monarchy preserves us from 
evils which in fact we have got, and they, repubUcans, 
have not. 

The example of France is rather misleading. France 
is in a seething state because its class and religious 
feuds have reached a frightful pitch of intensity, not 
because it is a republic. In face of the conspicuous 
stability of the American repubUc or of the Swiss 
repubUcs, it would be ridiculous to attribute the spasms 
of France to that cause. They are mainly due to the 
fact that monarchy in France, as in Spain, is a mere 
conspiracy. When the struggle between labour and 
capital, intelligence and superstition, has reached the 
same white heat here, if it were unhappily to reach it, 
our monarchy would crumble up like paper in the 
blaze. It is quite clear, as we see in Ireland, that it 
does nothing whatever to modify the great laboiu: 
questions, or to reconcile the bitterness of religious 
war. It might very easily be converted into a distinct 
aggravation of them. The immunity from revolution, 
and the prosperity of England, are due entirely to the 
fact that the aristocratic bourgeoisie who govern it have 
not yet altogether lost the control of power ; and that 
they have wisely averted or diverted some of the most 
formidable questions which hang over society. But in 
this result the monarchy has had no active share ; or not 
more than the mace of Parliament, the ermine of the 
judges, or some other great historic pageants. 
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They have always taught us that the throne was a 
venerable fetish, wholly without active functions, and 
as such we must always r^ard it. It is a little too 
much that we should now be told that it is a real 
engine for solving political problems. Hallam and 
Macaulay, 'under the most distinguished patronage,' 
have hammered into us a faith in the innate wicked- 
ness of kings, and the dangers of allowing them a 
particle of real power ; and it is a Httle too late, now 
that discontent is felt at the incompetent management 
of the State, to call out the venerable idol, and to tell 
us that it is alive and that we are to bow down and 
worship it. Whig statesmen have themselves delibe- 
rately, by their own acts and the teaching of their 
official schoolmasters, destroyed any vestige of real 
efficiency that the monarchy ever had in the poUtical 
system. They have taught us to regard it politically as 
a sort of Original Sin. Venerable idol they have made 
it, and venerable idol it is. We read in Livy that 
whenever the Roman Senate was utterly puzzled or 
very much frightened, it straightway decreed a Lee- 
tistemium — a ceremony in which the old images were 
solemnly paraded. It is a little too late to repeat that 
sublime hocus; and if they did, the augurs would 
laugh so immoderately that they could hardly go 
through the ceremony. The present generation can 
remember the slights which some of our most noisy 
royaUsts have from time to time cast on the sovereign. 
Bumble has talked quite coarsely of ' the Board ' in 
the hearing of the whole parish. None can forget their 
tone to the late Prince Consort during his life. His 
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ability, rectitude, and earnestness ought at least to have 
protected him from that, as her personal qualities and 
her difficult position ought equally to have protected 
the Queen. Our tradesmen now rally round the 
throne, and advertise themselves well at a loyal pro- 
cession. To them the throne is the symbol of order 
and internal peace. So was the empire to the shop- 
keepers of Paris. It is the symbol, but it is not the 
source. To secure that peace and order it is absolutely 
powerless; and some most intemperate conservatives 
are now doing much to make it quite the contrary. 
The tradesman will soon .find ou^if this goes on, that 
the throne is really a constant menisice to order; and 
the moment he does, he will throw it over as readily as 
his Parisian confrhre pulled down the imperial arms. 

As for the aristocto^, hereditary or monetary, they 
have a great spirit of political compromise. Whenever 
they find that the throne guarantees themselves against 
re^'olution, much as gobgs and tom-toms are sovereign 
cures for an eclipse, they will be the first to let it go. 
Our governing classes, hke the beaver or coon of our 
youth, will always satisfy the hunter when they are 
hard-pressed. * Colonel,' they cry when the game is 
up, ' we are coming down.' And down they come with 
a really good grace, wagging their tails as if they were 
simply tired of sitting up aloft. In the same sense the 
real governing classes will hold on by House of Lords, 
Church, and Throne, until they see that they are doing 
tliem more harm than good. Comte always said that 
they had a remarkable instinct of self-modification. 
They made England in 1688 a disguised republic, and 

T 
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since that date they have been slowly stripping off the 
disguise. It would be a pretty piece of political specu- 
lation which of the three garments, Chiu-ch, House of 
Lords, or Throne, they will unbutton last. In an age when 
politics exhibit no social principle whatever, anything 
is possible, and marvellous transformations of opinion 
seize our people as if by special revelation. Future 
ages may see the Peers quite ready to take the plunge, 
throw out the Bill for shutting up their House two 
years running, and in the next glide into real power 
as county M.P.'s. So with the Crown. There is no 
family in Europe which can yield so gracefully as the 
House of Brunswick. Its princes, with their goodness 
of heart and homely tastes, would take their place 
naturally at the head of the aristocracy, a process 
already commenced by a recent happy alliance. Like 
the Princes of Orleans, they would easily pass into first 
citizens (by courtesy), remarkable, let us hope, for 
their industrious and high-toned lives. Who at Lord 
Palmerston's death dreamt of an attack on Established 
Churches ? The handwriting was seen upon the wall 
with the signatOTe of a well-known statesman ; the 
Chaldeans trembled; and all was over. An age of 
profoimd political unbelief accepts the smallest signs. 
And, possibly even after some special revelation, having 
* thought twice,' and avowing a ' sneaking kindness ' 
for the institution, some new Mr. Gladstone of the 
future will be rising in a crowded House to propose 
more famous resolutions * that in the opinion of this 
House, the time has arrived when the highest interests 
of the nation, and the dignity and prosperity of the 
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country, &c., &c., demand in fact a well-considered 
scheme — with due regard for vested interests — ^for the 
disestablishment of the Britisli monarchy/ 

To return to more practical things. Political hypo- 
crisy has grown to that pitch, that free discussion of 
the institutions of our country is supposed to be sacri- 
lege or personal outrage. To the silly and cowardly 
charge of disloyalty, temperate repubUcans show an 
open front. Those to whom the estabUshment of a 
real Government is all-important are not the men to be 
disloyal in the just sense of that term. They are loyal 
in that they respect the laws of their country, be they 
made by them or not : they will abide by them until 
they are changed ; but their right to change them is 
the condition of their loyal abiding. They respect all 
public functionaries who honestly fulfil the public 
duties of their office. They repudiate all attacks on 
public fimctionaries in the discharge of their public 
duties — for each is the representative of the common 
weal — ^be that functionary sovereign on his throne, 
magistrate on his bench, or policeman on his beat. It 
is not we repubUcans who narrow down into a sinecure 
the noble spirit of loyalty, the hfe-blood of societies. 
We are for strengthening the dignity of the ruler, not 
for reducing it ; for vitaUsing Government, not for 
paralysing it. But it may be as well to put on record 
for anyone whom it may concern, that this present 
writer at least has never confounded republic with 
democracy. It is not he or his friends who would 
teach the people the gospel of EquaUty, or the revela- 
tion of Universal Suffi-age. It is not they who have 

T 2 
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held up the United States as the eternal model of a 
republic ; for in many things we hold it to l^ one of 
the worst. We ask for nothing better than a strong 
Government clothed with all majesty, provided the 
majesty be that of the nation. So far from proscribing 
loyalty, it is to loyalty we look to put fresh hfe into 
the commonwealth. 

And as to the lady who now holds the royal office, 
it is certainly not we who would drag her name into 
a political controversy. They who can speak of that 
office without affectation, see ]>erhaps best some of the 
difficulties by which it is beset. One who occupies the 
throne of the great Normans, of the Edwards, of Eliza- 
beth, of Cromwell, of William of Orange, the successor 
and kinswoman of heroes, receives a halo from the 
glories of that historic seat. She, who by a tragic fate 
working with special circumstance, is ^vidowed lu* few 
women are, by a life of communion with the dead, has 
sanctified again the sacred name of widow. We are 
not the last to honour that puri)ose which has made 
her life a life-long widowhood. Men who reject the 
cant of conventional homage may best judge how thank- 
less a task is that routine whicli is the solid fact beneath 
bo much lip-mockery. It is not we who are disloyal to 
the i>erson of the Sovereign, not we who are lacking in 
resi)ect for the woman when, cut off from that private 
life which is the glory of other women, devoted by 
destiny to a life of public drudgery, in a sphere which 
is one long phantasmagoria, she left society to its dance 
of fashion, to toil on silently at her melancholy office. 
But whilst discouraging any disturbance of the 
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constitution, and offering peBsonal respect to the first 
magistrate under it, we are certainly not to be debarred 
from this amongst other political topics. The air of 
holy mystery which it is usual to throw round it is one 
of the drollest bits of our social affectation. If we 
think the office an incumbrance in itself, however 
well it may be filled, we have a right to say so. And 
when certain persons think to awe us into silence with 
a tone of bullying pomposity, it is a little too much for 
our patience. Are a few jaded clubmen and the 
liveried parasites of the official world to brag about 
the throne Kke Jeames de la Pluche about his * gracious 
sovarinx,' are they to scold all round as if they were 
hall porters to the entire peerage, whilst plain men are 
not to discuss the institutions they live under? A 
serious and somewhat melancholy interest is the feeling 
we wish to entertain in dealing with this ancient insti- 
tution. We are proud of it as a curious relic of the 
past ; we are touched by it ; we feel a soft antiquarian 
sentiment creep over us ; when we chance to meet it 
we look on it with all that respectful and good- 
humoured interest which we feel for any other of our 
quaint reminiscences of the course of time — ^for the 
Tower of London or Temple Bar. We want a calm 
and harmonious sense of studious appreciation — un- 
broken by the antics of showmen. 

We are not blind to such positive advantages as we 
may fairly attribute to our own quasi-monarchy. They 
are not very numerous, and not very easy to state with 
precision. Still they ought to have every weight given 
to them. It may, for instance, be fairly said that, in 
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the absence of higher cultivation, the monarchy for 
. some people embodies and carries on the traditions of 
the country, and gives a unity to our historical life very 
favourable to order and internal development. It 
might cause an abrupt gulf in our history, as is too 
often seen in France, if the republic was not felt to be 
the natural successor of the monarchy. And our actual 
form of disguised republic is perhaps doing much to 
educate us up to a peaceable and natural transforma- 
tion of society. Again, perhaps the fiction that there 
is above all parties an ultimate arbiter with authority 
and with interests entirely aloof from theirs, does a 
good deal to keep alive, in the most desperate hours of 
party conflict, the notion of a public beyond and above 
them. There is in the sovereign a visible symbol of 
the nation which the most frantic partisans are obliged 
to treat with the semblance of deference. This is a 
real good. But we must not over-estimate its efficiency. 
That English parties in the main respect that symbol, 
conventional as it is, is rather due to the relative healthi- 
ness of English parties than to the native force of the 
symbol itself. They have a constitutional monarch in 
Spain, who ^ stands wringing his hands in the midst of 
Zorillists and Sagastists. When parties here have got into 
that mood, our crown will count for as little. And it 
must not be forgotten that in this as in all other func- 
tions, the part of the crown is utterly unreal, resting on 
a transparent fiction. The Sovereign for the time being 
now is, but might not be, really fit to act as arbiter in 
a crisis, and perhaps some day will no more act as 

* Amedeo, June 1872. 
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arbiter, than any chance man or woman out of the 
street. The danger of relying on fictions which all 
know to be fictions, is that in times of excitement they 
are utterly vain. It may be that our people altogether 
are not yet trained to feel the existence of the nation 
except under the material eflGigy of a monarchy. But 
this gilt image of the public good can never produce 
that instinctive rally of the citizens round the republic, 
which we may see sometimes biu^t forth in the United 
States, to control the recklessness of party, a spirit 
which in yet higher forms rose int6 a religion in many 
of the heroic republics of history. 

It is often said, and it will be said again, that the 
monarchy gives a high tone to public life, inspires it 
with sentiments of honour, and secures an eflSdent and 
cheap administration. There is no doubt that English 
public life exhibits a fairly high standard of personal 
dignity, an almost unexampled standard of pecuniary 
honesty, and much faithful and gratuitous service. The 
monarchy may count for an element in this result, but it 
is only a very trifling element. The fact is due to the 
general character of the governing class, who, what- 
ever their defects, are on the whole honourable in 
private hfe, singularly pure as to money, and with a 
fair sense of public duty. But all this is only saying that 
the powerful orders in England have still the personal 
self-respect of a ruling caste. It is in a very minor 
degree the result of our having a monarchy. To set 
it all down to the throne is one of those saws in school- 
boy themes — 'post hoc ergo propter hoc — which show 
the class of mind for which these apologies for Eoyalty 
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are intended. The same schoolboy themes might have 
shown how all these vijrtues shone ten times as brightly 
under the ancient republics. Indeed, our types, the 
eternal types, of civic honesty and public devotion all 
come from those heroic commonwealths. And axe they 
absent from the story of the early mediaeval republics, 
of Genoa, of Venice, of Bruges and Ghent, ftx>m the 
early story of the Swiss and American Constitutions ? 
And if the United States are struggling now with some 
of the worst vices of democracy, their history can show 
most honourable tyj)es of patriotism and duty. The 
worst of their jobbers and hirelings in oflSce are not 
worse than those who in different ages have polluted 
our own and other monarchies. Washington and 
Franklin may hold their own against Walpole and Bute. 
And then for the converse. The most corrupt of all 
European administrations is said to be the Eussian, the 
most essentially monarchic of States, as in the last cen- 
tury was that of the Louises in France, where monarchy 
and corruption became convertible terms. The French 
administration and army have hardly lost in exchanging 
empire for republic. Spain and Greece are constitu- 
tional monarchies, yet no one would cite any one of 
these as high types of unselfishness in public life. 
Certainly the administration of Switzerland would most 
justly compete with them, whilst nothing, even in the 
vices of the United States, could compare with them. 
The fact is, that the honesty of public servants depends 
on the tone of the class which furnishes those servants, 
and has nothing to do with the fact that they are the 
servants of a republic, or the servants of a monarchy. 
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Parliamentary or public supervision may have much to 
do with it, but monarchy little or nothing. There are 
abundant instances of monarchies, the servants of which 
have been thoroughly corrupt and servile, and there 
have been repubhcs, the servants of which have dis- 
played the loftiest public virtues. 

It is indeed true that the monarchy appears to close 
the highest plac^ in the State to ambition and faction, 
by reserving as it were a supreme neutral ground to 
which neither can aspire. So far this is a good. But 
as we have already shown, it is only nominally and not 
really the highest place of power which is closed. The 
place of real power is the prize of popular election. 
The place of unreal power is a wearisome sinecure. 
And every year and every struggle diminishes the im- 
portance of the sham function and increases that of the 
true function. It is, however, unquestionable that the 
existence of an historic monarchy, wisely used, may be 
favoiu'able for the time to a rational conservatism, and 
instinctively divert minds from thoughts of violent revo- 
lution. At present it is so. And this in oiu* eyes, as 
in those of aU genuine conservatives, is a good so long 
as it lasts. But then we are republican conservatives, 
and we cannot help seeing that an historic republic 
does precisely the same thing, and in a far more com- 
plete way. It is quite certain that the Swiss Republic 
or the American Eepublic is far less likely to d^ene- 
rate into a monarchy than our monarchy is to expand 
into a republic. Both of these repubhcs offer far 
greater securities to order- and permanence. And 
whilst the conservative force of these republics grows 
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with the enlightenment of each generation, the con- 
servative force of our monarchy by the same ratio 
diminishes. In feet, we akeady see it entering on the 
stage in which it will become a disturbing element. K 
there are advantages in filling up the first place in the 
State by a figure-head, there are disadvantages if your 
State chances to need a real head 1 

When we come to press home the positive arguments 
in favour of a monarchy, they are too much of the sort 
to which Falstaff treats us as his reasons for respecting 
the king, only they are sadly less amusing. We have 
had elegant essayists assuring us that the people must 
have a pageant — which might be a plea for Lord Mayor's 
show or the revival of tournaments, but hardly for 
making the entire constitution culminate in ceremonial. 
Certainly if the people must have a pageant, they get 
exceedingly little of it. We are told that monarchy is 
the theatric part of the constitution, though why a na- 
tion should need a theatric part to its constitution more 
than a man is not so apparent. And theatric is an un- 
lucky phrase, when we remember the growing affinity 
of the stage for burlesque. Monarchy, we are told, 
gives a tone to society and domestic Ufe, which is pos- 
sibly true. But what that tone is, entirely depends 
on the monarch. It is happily now the tone that is 
given by an irreproachable lady, esto pe^yetua ! but it 
is sometimes that of a debauched booby. When we 
reflect on the perils which surround virtue on a throne, 
it is perhaps almost as likely to be one as the other ; 
so that particular feature is about as broad as it is long. 
The topic is one on which it would be easy to enlarge ; 
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but by no means savoury. And on the whole it is an 
argument which it might be better to drop. 

But there are no others at hand. As we all know, 
the monarchy is good for trade. This is a very power- 
ful argument, and was always used by the press when 
the court was long absent from London. The late 
French empire also was good for trade — on the whole 
with doubtful success. Again, Eoyalty encourages art, 
fosters science ; has given us South Kensington and the 
Hall of Arts. Ah ! we were forgetting the inspiration 
which loyalty gives to art and thought. See the sun of 
royalty beam upon the world of letters. A king 
amongst us! Hush, he speaks. 'II aura raison,' as 
the chamberlains say in Zadig. He has spoken ! * H 
a raison.' ^ The sternest republican must be staggered 
when he dwells on the air of high-toned manliness, on 
that fine spiritual dignity which beneath the simshine of 
the crown flows upwards like a sap into the fibres of the 
intellectual world. What Athenian nights ! what Attic 
salt mixed with what Spartan pride! How the grace 
of the courtier but stimulates the genius of the man ! 
Artist, critic, poet, are transfigured into loftier forms, 
and make a truly royal chorus singing one hynm — 

Qae son m^rite est extreme ! 
Que de gr&ces ! que de grandenr ; 

Ah! combien Monseigneur 
Doit ^tre content de loi-m^me ! — Zadig, 

It is reported, likewise, that monarchy refines the 

^ ' Le diner dura trois heures : dte qu'il ouvrit la bouche pour parler, 
le premier chambellan dit: II aura raison. A peine eut-il pronono^ 
quatre paroles que le second chambellan 8*^cria : II a raison. Les deux 
autree chambellans firent de grands ^ats de rire des bona mots quil 
avait dits ou qu*il avail d{^ dire.' 
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people by accustoming their minds to tasteful display. 
A most valuable office in any nation I But a nation 
rich in Lothairs has almost a superfluity of this special 
form of cultiure. Lastly, we are positively assured that 
it gives a general tone to society. Richard 1 man 
Roi t Who would rob them of that simple enjoyment? 
To turn from the cackle of society to political argu- 
ment. It will appear, in fact, that the serious argu- 
ments for monarchy all resolve themselves into this — 
that it is there. And this is a very strong argument 
indeed; in truth, it is a conclusive argument against 
any wanton meddling with it. It is the old argument 
which has so long saved Temple Bar. There it is. No 
one would now put it there ; no one can see any par- 
ticular use in it ; everyone can see we should be better 
without it. But still the associations round it are so 
great, and the shock its absence would cause is so grave, 
that it is as well to let it stand. The monarchy, al- 
though a political nullity, is indeed associated with every 
phase of English society. It is the embodiment of the 
status quo. It is the keystone of our social system. 
Thus, though of very small account in itself, it is a most 
potent symbol. To the governing classes it is the sign 
of their right to govern. It is more than the sign, it is 
their consecration, the holy oil with which they are 
anointed. To them, it is what the Sacrament of the 
mass is to the Catholic priesthood. As the priest is 
sanctified to his congregation, who ' see God made and 
eaten all day long,' so the governing orders fresh from 
the actual presence of Majesty seem to acquire a power 
to rule the common. They come forth to the public 
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gaze with a halo like an Aaronite who has entered into 
the holy of hoUes, or Uke Moses when he came down 
with horns from the fiery mount This is the reason 
why, whilst treating the throne with real disdain, they 
have contrived, by certain high-polite circumlocutions, 
to throw round it an air of sacred mystery. In fact, 
the governing orders in England could no more manage 
the plebeians without the mystical rites of monarchy 
than the Eoman aristocracy could have ruled without 
augurs and sacred chickens. 

To the wealthy orders, again, the monarchy is the 
symbol of respect for wealtli, respect for luxury, and 
respect for an idle class. Not that it is itself very rich 
or very luxurious, or at present at all idle. Personally, 
the sovereign now drudges like a head examining clerk 
at dull, though perhaps superfluous tasks. From real 
work the office is debarred by custom and law. But a 
society which still maintains a purely sinecure monarchy 
consecrates dignity without responsibihty, wealth with- 
out toil, and display for its own sake. They feel 
therefore, whilst the monarchy lasts, that their own 
lives and their own position are abundantly defensible, 
for they are but its faint image and copy. By a 
ceremonial crown the whole hierarchy of society, its 
artificial dignities, its religion of display, and its claim 
to enjoy itself for the good of the rest of mankind are 
all consecrated. It would be irrational to strain at the 
gnat of Lothair whilst swallowing the camel of the Civil 
List. The vulgar idea of a sovereign is that of a sort 
of Apis or sacred bull whom it is a solemn duty to 
fatten and make sleek for a blessing on the people. 
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And the idle rich are but too ready to suppose them- 
selves local avatars of Apis ; and most conscientiously 
do they seek the good of their fellow-creatures by 
growing fatter and sleeker. To the whole order of the 
wealthy and the luxurious, the crown is therefore a sine 
qud non. It serves them at once with their type and 
their ideal— the symbol of their Ufe— their justification 
and raison detre. 

To the entire middle class, fix)m the capitalist 
down to the smallest tradesman, the monarchy at 
present represents prosperity because it represents 
the existing order of things. To them it is an 
institution to touch which would be to touch Diana 
of the Ephesians, the temple whereout they suck 
no small advantage. It is true all this is'not because 
it is a monarchy : not because it at all produces that 
prosperity, but simply because it is there. In the 
United States the republic is just as much the palladium 
of the existing state, and just as favourable, indeed is 
even more favourable to the art of making fortunes. 
There the entire industrial and money-making class 
rallies round the republic with an even deeper jealousy 
than does our moneyed class round the throne as the 
symbol of tlie status quo ; and it has the advantage of 
being entirely in harmony with all their other 
tendencies and interests, which cannot be said for the 
monarchy here. 

Monarchy, in a word, is the social status quo. 
Politically it has no tangible importance, socially it is 
the consecration of the present. The monarchy is 
therefore not a political question at all, but a social 
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question. And since social questions cannot be settled 
by external revolutions, any violent attack on the 
monarchy as an institution would fail to secure its 
object. It would be like attempting to abolish luxury 
or suppress wealth by Act of Parliament or popular 
plebiscite. For a formal political change it would risk 
a critical social convulsion. The time may come when 
political problems of paramount moment have stifled 
all minor interests ; when one of those mysterious 
revulsions of mind has silently transformed our prac- 
tical people ; and then the paraphernalia of the crown 
may awaken as httle emotion as John Doe and 
Eichard Roe. But without one of those moments of 
political transfiguration of which a great people are 
occasionally capable, without a fuller and more con- 
scious mental preparation, without a real republican 
patriotism, the official disestablishment of monarchy 
would be no very mighty affair. It would not dethrone 
wealth, idleness, servility. The menial loyalty to 
display would be as loyal as ever. Lothairs would 
mount the vacant throne, and scramble for the regalia. 
The symbol might be discarded, but the thing would 
be cherished. 

For these and many such reasons, there is little need 
for republican agitation. A bold movement against the 
monarchical formulas, even on strictly constitutional 
bases, would have no adequate object. It would be 
to attack the reactionists on their chosen battlefield. 
It would create a factitious interest in the throne, and 
give it the dead weight of the indifferent mass. As 
a matter of fact, no republican agitation has ever been 
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projected. Amidst masses of republicans there is no 
republican programme. Or if one is forming, it is 
simply in answer to the menacing extravagancies of the 
new party of Beefeaters. 

Sensible people will, however, be careful not to con- 
found practical acceptance of a status quo with 
enthusiasm for a cause. He would be a very idle 
observer who attached too much importance to what 
our young lions are fond of calling * demonstrations.' 
The royal personages are themselves popular, and 
homage is felt for the Queen as a woman as well as 
titular sovereign. Our people are not insensible to the 
merits of a hohday, and as to a show, it is diflScult to 
say what trumpery would not content them, or what 
personage they would not cheer. We see millions 
roused out of their vacant and dismal lives by a boat- 
race or a horse-race, though they do not know the 
difference of a row-lock from a fetlock. With the press 
stunning their ears with its everlasting gong, the huck- 
sters shouting out ' to buy, to buy,' and the showmen 
with brass bells and trumpets dinning into them * to 
walk up,' the poor public get as mazed as a bumpkin at 
a fair, and will walk up to any booth and gaze on any 
lion or any waxwork. The truth is that the vast 
development of the cheap press has given a new 
stimulus to all idle crowding. If ' the Wandering 
Jew,' ' the Great Panjandrum,' or * the Prince of Dark- 
ness ' could be induced to visit us, he would be dogged 
by special correspondents, receive 'stupendous ova- 
tions,' and be the centre of* magnificent demonstrations.' 
One who quietly reflects on the vacancy of mind, on the 
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spaniel-like instinct which is shown by the crowds who 
w411 gather to shout at any Lothair's wedding, can 
hardly take for poHtical sentiment the mere booby 
tendency to stare and throw up caps. Given notoriety, 
the credit of wealth, something to simper over, and the 
press to beat gongs and bawl one deaf — and any 
imaginable crowd will gather to see any imaginable 
thing. No rational being can draw any political 
argument from * demonstrations.' We might as well 
study the public opinion of sheep jamming through a 
gate. Wliole droves of these baa-lambs might be 
turned by two resolute men. They can teach us 
nothing — except it may be the growing vulgarity of 
wealth, the low state of general education, and the 
tendency of Lothair-olatry to become a state religion, 
with the monarchy, as its Melchisedek, its prophet, 
priest, and king. 

This high attribute of monarchy to elevate the 
vulgar to the adoration of wealth ought not to bUnd 
responsible persons to facts. Now, whilst there is a 
general desire in England to maintain public order, 
and a general acceptance of the monarchic form as a 
convenient status quo^ there is a very wide and deep 
republican feeUng more or less definite and conscious. 
In London and the great cities the bulk of the work- 
ing-classes are republican by conviction, unless where 
they are perfectly indifferent. There are a score of 
towns in the north and centre where the republican 
feeling has been at fever-heat. Through the body 
of the smaller shopkeeping class, loyalty to the throne 
finds its highest expression in royal footmen and 
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portraits of a princess : nor is it likely to take a more 
solid form. The heir to the crown is * popular/ but 
he is just as popular in the United States, where 
huzzaing a notability can hardly be mistaken for 
political principle. And popularity is a vague term. 
In Ireland they are raising a statue to a beloved grey- 
hound. 

As we all know, amongst the educated classes 
there is a quiet pooh-poohing of monarchy as a living 
institution, with a tacit understanding to keep things 
as they are. We read gushing articles in a morning, 
which we trust may impress the people ; but no man 
of sense speaks to another as if it were a thing to care 
about. We have perhaps a sneaking weakness for it ; 
but a sneaking weakness is not a strong thing. We 
are all conscious around us of perfectly settled though 
perfectly well-behaved republican convictions. In 
fact, with most men of foresight the republic is to 
them what it is to our Oxford dignitary, Mhe day 
after to-morrow,' or, it may be, ' the middle of next 
week.' It is a question of time, about which, as 
practical men, we do not concern ourselves. An 
effective faith in hereditary monarchy as a reality, 
and not an etiquette, would, in fact, be an effective 
repudiation of modern civilisation. Our whole cast 
of action and of life is now so essentially republican, 
that to any thoughtful mind hereditary monarchy as 
an active principle can present itself only as a con- 
spiracy or a mummery. 

Practical politicians then, to repeat, have every 
ground to disclaim an attack on the established 
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monarchic forai. We must accept the Htatm quo. 
As in all other cases, it is a balance of advantages 
and disadvantages, and as things now stand, the 
balance is on the side of the status quo. But in 
tolerating a status quo we ought not to delude our- 
selves ; for, quite apart from the crop of social fungi 
which springs out of that soil, there is in the purely 
political sphere a vis inertice in mock royalty which 
heavily weights our English republici In the growing 
problem of executive government, the one thing need- 
ful is to bring some living personality out of the hub- 
bub of jarring voices. Each session, Parliament is 
growing more of a scramble, a free fight, a game of 
blindman's-buff. The great Parliamentary Babel is 
hopelessly stricken with confusion of tongues. Accord- 
ingly, with us the practical chief of the State is, almost 
for the first time in history, a mere gladiator in a 
crowd of rhetoricians, the plaything of a tangle of 
factions, of necessity a demagogue, by office a stop- 
gap. In all history there is hardly an example of the 
real chief of the State, the absolute head of the execu- 
tive, being exposed to daily and hourly rebuffs, liable 
to dismissal by a single vote of an assembly. President 
Grant is not liable to instant fall if he fail in a single 
division to persuade or frighten a majority. Certainly 
he has not to stand up night after night, and wrangle 
over the details of every trumpery administrative act. 
Something of the kind was, indeed, tried in Franco, 
the other day, till the absurdity of the situation forced 
them (infatuated republicans as they are !) to separate 
the chief of the State a little from the bear-fights of 
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Ptirliainent ; and France has only had a government 
since the head of the executive has ceased to be a 
'minister.' Indeed, since the dap when Cleon and 
Alcibiades perorated to critical crowds, like actors, 
for popular applause, and ruled alternately by catch- 
ing votes, the world has hardly seen an executive so 
utterly democratic as that of our present parliamentary 
system. The sole head of the State has to satisfy 
nightly a talking, intriguing, lounging assembly, while 
the entire executive apparatus and the whole govern- 
ment machine are liable to instant overthrow by a 
biting tongue or a dexterous whip. It is not thus in 
America ; it is not thus in France — republics though 
they be. It was not thus in any rational republic or 
in any respectable State. The cause of it is, that with 
full-blown republican habits and ideas, with a republic 
which is a second nature to us all, we choose to 
travestie our whole political system by a monarchic 
figment ; that we shut our eyes to facts, and refuse to 
see that the real master of power must be the head of 
the State. 

The whirligig of time verily brings about its 
revenges ; and it is a cruel mockery of our love of 
antiquated compromise that the very means by which 
our forefathers, in different circumstances, sought to 
preserve us from this evil have been the very means 
of i)roducing it. It once seemed the acme of skill 
when they invented tlie dogma that ' the King reigns, 
but does not govern,' and they thought that the nde 
of ministerial responsibility for ever preserved the 
executive from the democratic assaults of Parliament. 
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They thought it a stroke of wisdom when they enabled 
Pariiament to control affairs, without actually admin- 
istering them ; to dictate a policy, without overthrow- 
ing the head of the State ; to limit his power, without 
destroying his dignity. Our good, short-sighted, 
worthy forefathers, were wise in their generation, but 
not wiser than it. They could not see the day when 
their wisdom should be turned into foolishness, when 
all their pains would tend to undo their work ! Could 
they have foretold the day when Parliament and its 
creature, the mere breath of its nostrils, should be the 
true, the only executive, when the head of the State 
should be of necessity the nearest approach to a 
demagogue centuries have seen.? They could not 
foresee that by inevitable laws society would become 
to its hearts core a republic, and that then their 
devices would have made its president the least 
dignified and the least established of all the presidents ! 
It was not given to foresee that the day would come 
when the monarchy would neither reign nor govern, 
but live in retirement in the Highlands; when the 
true monarch of England would be wrangling like an 
Old Bailey advocate before an adverse jury. The ela- 
borated imposture of the British constitution has closed 
our eyes to these things — closes the eyes of those con- 
cerned. But the facts are indestructible, and the tnith 
comes back to us in each wild demagogic meUe. 
* Ministers of the Crown ' they call themselves ; ' The 
servants of liis gracious Majesty,' they repeat with 
unction. And the Majesty of England, they say with 
bated breath and upturned eyes, reigns like a deity 
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above these sublunary storms. Alas! too far above, 
like the gods of Epicurus ; so far above as to be a 
mere legal formula ; and for any practical purpose, 
so far above, that it signifies little if it be there at all. 
Such are the phrases, such is the letter of the law ; 
but the spirit and the fact remain that the sovereign 
executive of this country is the hourly shuttlecock of 
faction : and the real ruler of England, neither claim- 
ing nor receiving his just dignity nor armed with his 
due authority and majesty, stands daily like a bull at 
a stake, to be baited by a chorus of eager rivals. Such 
is the reality of democracy under the masquerade of 
royalty. 

It is impossible for a mere * Minister ' accustomed 
to speak of himself, and to be treated in the tone in 
which ministers were once used to be addressed by 
real kings, ever to realise the responsibihty of his high 
office, now that he is the true chief of the republic. 
The cant of ' His Majesty's Favour* blinds both him 
and us to the actual facts. And dowTiward from the 
Prime Minister (and we say the same thing, be his 
name Mr. Gladstone or Mr. DisraeU), through the 
lower offices of State, the radical falsity of the conven- 
tional langunge confuses and deteriorates their service. 
The cramped and obsolete notion of loyalty to the 
crown chokes the abiding sense of loyalty to the 
public. There were ages once, and there are States 
now, where loyalty to a king has power to ennoble 
and strengthen the entire governing machine. But 
only is this possible in times, or in nations, where that 
governing body is crowned with a living and conscious 
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liead. Where, in place of a conscious head there is 
only a symbolical figure-head, it is impossible ; where 
the highest oflSce is a sinecure, the principle of sine- 
cures is dangerously fostered ; where the highest oflSce 
is hereditary, all oflSces will tend to be hereditary; 
where the highest office is a thing of property, and not 
a thing of merit, merit labours with a cruel dead 
weight, and property becomes the very principle of 
office. And when each one of these three tendencies 
is uniterl in one, when the highest office of the State is 
itself the very type of all, when it becomes the mere 
incarnation of property in an hereditary sinecure, the 
blight descends through every fibre and root of the 
public service. In the true republic (and a society 
once republic is repubUc for ever, and can no more 
return to monarchy than it can return to feudalism, 
of which oiu- monarchy is but a part) — ^in the true 
republic, the nation is the visible ever-present and 
ultimate master : fi'om the president to the meanest 
functionary, from the highest function of government 
down to every button on every poKceman's coat, there 
is visibly, indeUbly imprinted the nation, and duty to 
the nation, employment only to those worthy of the 
nation. From top to bottom of the social scale runs 
the principle of merit ; and office held in trust for the 
common weal. 

Not that the adoption of the republican form in 
itself can work this end. No fonn whatever can. It 
is tlie growth only of the republican morality. There 
is many a republic grossly inferior to its ideal ; and 
many a monarchy really superior to its form. But 
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though tlie mere adoption of a true form can work no 
immediate practical good, the obstinate worship of a 
dead form may seriously hamper growth. Forms are 
of no transcendent importance ; but such as we have, 
it is well to have simple, and somewhat in accordence 
with feet. Now the great problem of our statesmen is 
obviously that of creating a working executive. The 
present is a wild jumble of executive and legislative, 
which each year more plainly threatens a fatal dead- 
lock. The cumbrous constitution, piled with the ruins 
of earlier ages, honeycombed with compromise, and 
entangled in the weeds of unreality, is hardly a 
habitable mansion. Mole ruit sud. The one thing 
that can save us is to free ourselves from encumbrances ; 
to return to simplicity, to unity, to fact. We need to 
be rid of this labyrinth of forms which are a mere 
mummery ; to get back to a form which expresses the 
real life we act. It may be that we have ' a sneaking 
liking ' for tlie mummery itself ; it may be that cir- 
cumstances make us loath to distiu-b it. But it would 
be folly not to think honestly on all that it involves. 
It would be folly to forget that the tangle of adminis- 
trative machinery was designed to work round an 
ornamental centre which is not now its mechanical 
centre. It is cowardice to shut our eyes to the fact 
that our whole public life, which we strive to make 
serious and true, culminates and is embodied in a 
conscious masquerade. 

Are we to despair because the passage from the 
false to the tme life is slow ? Better than all attack 
on monarchy is the cultivation of the true republican 
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sentiment. That sentiment in its inU^rity is tlie 
noblest and the strongest that has ever animated com- 
munities. It is nothing but the most exalted force of 
that which all society implies; for it is the utmost 
distribution of function with the greatest social co- 
operation. In simple words, it is the idea that the 
common good permeates and inspires every public act. 
Government becomes the embodiment of the common 
good ; to accomplish which is its only title. The one 
qualification of office, the sole right to power, is 
capacity to effect this common good. He who com- 
mands with this title in the State, ordains not merely 
with the whole force of a superior nature, but with 
the majesty of that multitude of wills which are 
incarnate in his. From the huml)lest official up to the 
first magistrate of the State, all who have public duties 
feel behind them the might of the united community. 
Every public act of every citizen, and in the republic 
life is but one long pubhc act, is in itself an act of 
patriotism, has its bearing on the welfare of the State. 
The barren claim of * rights,' the coarse notion of 
property in power, the sense of being bom to privilege 
dies out of the social conscience, and from one end of 
the body politic to the other there rises up the supreme 
instinct that no function is legitimate save that which 
is truly fulfilled. This was the idea which lit in the 
mind of the Eoman the thought of the Gty, as that 
from which all that gave him dignity was drawn, as 
that to which his hfe and powers were continually and 
entirely owed. This too, throughout the Middle Ages, 
was the spirit which' inspired the municipal bodies to 
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whose energy civilisation owes the seeds of its progress. 
It was, in fact, but this spirit which in a crude and 
personal form was the real spring of that loyalty and 
liege-trust which are the boast of the feudalisms and 
royalties of Europe. And it is simply this which in 
the scramble of our modern society makes any govern- 
ment possible, or gives any dignity to our national life. 
England is amongst the first of nations simply 
because it is in essence republican — because it has 
long passed into that stage in which public opinion 
is the foundation of power, and capacity its true 
qualification — because it has long passed out of that 
stage in which allegiance is an accident of birth, and 
government a piece of property. England is, in heart, 
republican, because it has asserted in all material 
things, past question and past change, the principle 
that the public good is the sole standard, and personal 
fitness the real criterion of civil power. Most 
imperfectly and half-consciously republican it may 
be said. The debris of privilege and of feudalism 
through which the republican ideal has forced its way 
encumber it still on all sides. The ennobling reality 
of loyalty to the nation is choked at every turn by 
the obsolete fiction of loyalty to a family — loyalty to 
a pageant — loyalty to a sinecure. The social might 
which should clothe all office is bedimmed whilst the 
highest is the nominal appanage of a noble house. 
It is in the repubUc alone that the true loyalty is 
possible or that true monarchs exist. In the repubUc 
proper there is no morbid thirst for equality, nor 
mincing up of power into the unpractised hands of 
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multitudes. The real republic, whose ideal is capacity, 
needs in its place each capacity ; and they indefinitely 
differ in degree. Nor would the State be truly served 
if the rare capacities within it were drowned in the 
torrent of myriad incapacities. It is the republic then 
which seizes on the true eminence of its noblest sons, 
as it is the republic which alone can rally the citizens 
round them in effective loyalty. This spirit is rooted 
amongst us, and grows with each hour of progress. 
Each statesman who presides over the destiny of the 
country shakes himself freer from convention, and 
rises more clearly in conscious dignity to the height of 
his mission. We who call him minister are growing 
to feel him a ruler. As the ceremonial Majesty of the 
throne grows daily more alien to all our self-respect, 
the practical majesty of the nation becomes a more 
present force. It is the resolute assertion of this, 
not the stormy negation of that, which will lead to 
fruitful result. It is we republicans alone wdio can 
revive the true attribute of the ruler by uniting again 
in one the majesty and the responsibility — it is we who 
raise the sentiment of loyalty from the sphere of 
ceremony to that of public duty — ^from the keeping of 
chamberlains to that of citizens. 
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ESSAY IX. 

THE REVIVAL OF AUTHORITY (Jan., 1873). 

Section I. — The Principle of Authority. 

In politics, if we put aside the phrases of party and 
traditional cant, but two real principles exist : personal 
Authority, and popular WiU. Pessimists are for 
ever exclaiming, that the day of the former is past. 
They tell us that each hour undermines the bases 
of authority, and the future has in store but a dead 
level of democracy. If this were true it would be 
serious indeed ; for society without authority would 
be an incoherent crowd. But happily it is not 
true. Spurious and baneful forms of authority may 
be dissolving; but Authority in its true sense is 
indestructible. It is to this day as full of life, and 
like to live as long, as the principle of popular will. 
For ages the two have waged eternal war; yet 
neither can destroy the other, and utterly overcome 
it. The good sense of the larger, or at least of 
the stronger, part of mankind will suffer neither to 
oust the other altogether. We insist on estabUshing 
between them a rough and precarious modus vivendi. 
We feel each principle to be too precious to be finally 
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discarded ; and yet to be too dangerous to be frankly 
embraced. Each principle makes a claim that it 
seems impossible to resist ; and yet to yield it seems 
to threaten unlimited catastrophes. If we express 
these principles in regular formula?, the first might be 
stated thus : — Government is the exclusive function of 
special capacity. The second might be stated thus : — 
All Government must emanate from the collective will 
of the nation. 

Into one or other of these two, all theories of 
Government, absolutist and constitutional, aristocratic 
and democratic, with all their subdivisions and shades, 
may be ultimately resolved. For every party must 
have a principle of some kind at bottom. Mere 
interest is too shifting a base for any combination 
of men more important than a band of thieves. Some 
social faith, some reasonable conviction there must be 
at the root of every political body. Now a little 
analysis will always show that every party is animated 
by one or other of the doctrines — the only Good 
government is that of the best men : or else by this 
other doctrine — the only Just government is that 
of the national will. One or other of these doctrines 
directs every party; yet no party equally professes 
both. Amongst ourselves both doctrines exert im- 
mense influence in turn ; yet never jointly. And 
neither of them alone can obtain full confidence. So 
inadequate does each doctrine appear apart firom the 
other, that the great parties seem half ashamed of 
their own creed. Their main efforts are employed in 
attacking the counter principle instead of vaunting 
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their own. Thus our high Tories appeal not to the 
doctrines of authority but to the ballot-box and the 
hustings. They tell us that their mission is to stem 
democracy, not that it is to found Authority. And 
their method of stemming democracy is to work it 
themselves. The Liberals advocate the suffrage rather 
as the avenue for true merit, than as a pure de- 
mocratic end. They labour to counteract the power 
of birth and wealth, and are only happy if they can 
handicap personal ascendency. But they avoid com- 
mitting themselves to the theory quod vult populus 
mdt Deus. No party then preaches its own creed 
in a fervent way as if it believed it. The very 
few on either side who have the courage of their 
opinions speak with the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. Our greatest living Genius has indeed 
1 preached one of these doctrines for forty years, the 
Gospel that Power is the birthright of the Able man, 
and he has preached it to the winds. The counter 
Gospel, that nothing is good but what has been voted, 
is preached only by fiirious sectaries, who are useful 
cliiefly as the Helot after dinner was iisefid to young 
Spartans. 

After all, are these two principles finally irre- 
concilable? Are politicians really condemned to an 
insoluble dilemma, much as metaphysicians are 
pinned between the honis of Free-will and Necessity? 
We venture to think not. We believe that the 
principle of personal Authority as well as that of 
Public Opinion has in it an indefeasible truth, and 
that both are capable of strict harmony. What if 
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these rival doctrines be but the complementary parts 
of a single principle? That is, systematic Govern- 
ment by the best men may prove to be tnie ex- 
pression of the popular will. The type of the Eepublic 
is the effective union of both, as it is only in the 
republic that they can finally be united. The poHtical 
problem of our age in a word is to found Authority 
without oppression upon a Public Opinion without 
democracy. 

Let us take each of these great principles in detail : 
and separate its central imperishable truth from that 
which constitutes its danger. The principle that 
power to be well exercised requires special capacity is 
not only a truth but a truism. Every thing that man 
does or makes, is done better by some men than by 
others, can hardly be done at all by some men, is 
done supremely well by some very few. The more 
difficult and complex each work, the more numerous 
the relations it involves, the more special is the 
capacity it demands. And, of all things that men do, 
the most difficult is the co-ordinating all the various 
things that each does, so as to make the individual 
efforts woik together — which is the task of Govern- 
ment. The Philosopher might well call it the master 
art. Its importance follows from the simplest analysis 
of Government, and of Society. What, in fact, is 
Government and what is Society? Society, it is 
obvious, is the combination of many special activities 
into a common life. An aggregation of individuals 
or families each doing the same thing separately, 
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and doing nothing in common, is not truly a Society, 
but a crowd. The more completely specialised the 
individual functions, and the more general the common 
life, the higher becomes the grade of the Society. 
And Government is nothing but the general function 
which gives unity to the special functions. It makes 
little difference if we listen to those who reduce 
government to its simplest form, and make it consist 
mainly in non-intervention. For this is only possible 
when Society has reached the highest forms of 
differentiation. In complex human relations it often 
requires more skill to fix the limit of abstention than 
that of intervention. The minimum of Government 
in a highly organised Society involves a far harder 
task than the maximum of Government in a simple 
Society. In every Government there are the constable 
and the magistrate, the soldier and the tax-gatherer, 
and there should be something of the sedile. And 
these personages amongst them in practice involve 
veiy much. Wisely to determine and control the 
functions even of these primitive functionaries requires 
a true e^^timate of every special activity in the Society, 
and their just co-ordination. Indeed in complex 
communities where Government is almost negative, 
the skill it requires is not much less than where it is 
most active. And thus whether we mean by Govern- 
ment, a highly centralised autocracy, or the mere 
guardian of public safety, its functions are the most 
important of all others in the Society ; they are 
at once the most specialised by their concen- 
tration, and the most general by their comprehen- 
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siveness. Hence they are the most difficult. Govern- 
ment is thus in its nature bound up with real, not 
artificial, superiority. Capabihty is its key-note ; and 
Personal Merit is its essence. 

It would be useless to insist further on what no one 
seriously denies. That good government is a work to 
task the highest powers, that the highest faculty 
for the task is found in the rarest natures, as a 
principle is a mere commonplace. It is assumed in 
every political discussion or movement. History would 
indeed be an old almanac, were it not so. What would 
be the meaning of great men, were it otherwise ? Was 
it a mere mistake to have thought nations wisely 
governed in a crisis? Would any other man have done 
as well ? And are political genius and force of charac- 
ter but false lights thrown accidentally on a chance 
citizen ? Alfred, Cromwell, and Washington then, we 
are \o beUeve, owed much to their age, but their age 
^wed nothing to them. May we trust, as the king said 
of Percy, that we have five hxmdred as good as they ? 
It is not so, and no reasonable being in his heart thinks 
it is. 

But if no one denies the principle that the fiEtculty 
for government is a rare gift, it is singular that we never 
hear it proclaimed. On the contrary, the commonplaces 
of Parliament and journalism all assume the reverse. 
Statesmen and publicists eternally repeat the very op- 
posite doctrine. Every argument they use aj^umes 
that it is for the majority to determine not only what 
the Government shall be, but what it shall do. Legis- 
lation and administration are said to flow firom the na- 
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tional will ; and parliaments and ministries have only 
to find out what it is, and to do what it directs them. 
Tories use precisely the same language as radicals ; only 
they contend that the majority is for them. The final 
argument in the House of Commons is that a measure 
is ' uncalled for.' The one side insists that the people 
d^ire it; the other side insists that they do not. 
Ministers ask with indignation how many petitions 
there are for the Bill, or assert with triumph that the 
pubUc voice has now declared itself. The golden 
doctrine is to 'leave people to manage their own affairs.' 
In all this there is a great deal of running after the great 
men, but then the great man is he who can best follow 
the majority. The great minister is he who obeys the 
voice of the people. Parliament is to be the sovereign 
power, and Parliament is, or ought to be, ' the exact 
mirror of the nation.' Thus the grand constitutional 
ideal is attained. 'The nation governs itself,' and 
victorious 'self-government' is ever about to bring in 
the golden age. From top to bottom of our public life, 
whatever the practice may be, the profession is nothing 
but pure democracy. And the very authors of all this 
will cry out that the principle of authority is going to 
wreck. 

How can the principle of authority flourish if 
those in authority seem eagerly to disclaim its veiy 
existence? Throughout all this flourish about self- 
government there is never heard a word of the 
counter principle, that good government is the most 
diflicult of tasks, and therefore ix)ssible only to special 
capacities. That government simply means leadership, 
the direction of the inferior by the superior, and that 
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good government can be obtained from none but the 
few supremely fit, appears to be a notion as obsolete as 
divine right. The convenient sophism that the people 
are not to govern directly, but through representatives, 
that they are not to be ministers, but only to choose 
ministers, that they are not to carry out mciisures, but 
merely to dictate them, and to initiate them, does not 
come to much. They who dictate the Government 
govern; and they who are to originate all acts of 
authority do not much differ from being its masters. 

This is nothing but the theory — the avowed pro- 
fession. Nothuig can be farther from the real 
meaning or the actual practice. All the common- 
places as to the suffrage being a trust, that it ought 
not to be degraded, that power should be entrusted 
only to those who have a stake in the country, the 
appeals against copying American institutions, the 
appeals to reserve office for social standing or emi- 
nence — and these hackneyed phrases cover often the 
most honest and even passionate convictions — all rest 
on the principle that some men are fitter to govern 
than others. The whole of the Conservative enthu- 
siasm, and more than half the Liberal caution, is based 
on the profound conviction, common to both, that 
whatever their professions may require, in practice it 
would be madness to abandon government to the 
hands of numbers. Well, why is it never said? 
There is not a debate in Parliament, and scarcely an 
article in a journal, which this conviction does not 
underlie. And perhaps, except a small and uniil- 
flueutial section, there is not a single piirty in the 
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State which is honestly ready to apply in reality the 
doctrine which is the logical issue of all the avowed 
doctrines — that power must emanate from the will of 
the people. It is the sole doctrine which they preach ; 
but it is one which none will practise — and with very 
good reason. This ' unveradty/ as the poet calls it, 
constitutes a fatal weakness, which afflicts all parties 
at once. They all, Tories and Liberals, repeat a set 
of democratic principles which no one of them really 
means. They disavow the existence of authority as 
a principle, and then they cry out, what has become 
of authority? The very Ishmael of Toryism dares 
not assert that power is his birthright, but talks only 
gloomily of dying in the last ditch. The Intimate 
heads of the Tory world, as we all know, have 
rescued our * ancient institutions ' by means of house- 
hold suffrage, the * residuum,' — and the ' illiterate' voter. 
They dare not, in common decency, put forward 
the principle which is doubtless their secret faith. 
Toryism really means, if it means anything, that the 
incapable should leave government to the capable ; 
and our modern Tories do not venture to say that 
they are specially capable. To be of a good family, 
that is to say, to be the great grandson of Squire 
Westeni, or even the remote descendant of Justice 
Shallow, could hardly be pretended in our day as a 
qualification for Secretary of State. A governing class 
ought, at least, to beUeve that they are specially fit to 
govern, as our civil and militaiy staff in India do, and 
even as the Prussian Junker does. But the notion 
that nature had specially designed them to govern 
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would be too whimsical to be seriously accepted by 
our Conservatives at home, who prefer to rely on the 
complacent fiction that the people wish them to 
govern. Thus it comes that they who profess the 
principle of authority give us not the principle of 
authority, but a travestie of it. They leave out the 
whole sap and life of it — its kernel of truth, which is 
personal capacity ; and they are forced to do so for the 
excellent reason that it is the special truth which most 
conclusively disposes of their exclusive claim. 

If government or authority means anything, it is 
something supremely difficult ; and unless it is to be 
an intolerable evil, it must imply capacity other than 
capacity to do nothing. It is a mere delusion, there- 
fore, to look on our actual Conservatives as in any 
special sense representin<x the principle of authority. 
In any rational sense of the word authority, that is as 
implying personal capacity, they no more represent 
the principle than do the wildest democrats. In the 
feudal system (the very essence of which was first, the 
responsibility of man to man, and next the corporate 
character of all government as well as of all educa- 
tion), birth, rank, and status generally, were rough 
and often very valuable test« of capacity. The heir 
of a baron, the next in succession in a close order or 
corporation were often the only persons who were 
personally fit to succeed to a vacant public function. 
And in a formal hierarchy of society, authority, 
personal capacity, and hereditary rank, naturally and 
often rightly get mixed up as interchangeable terms. 
But in a society where the hierarchies have been 
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finally dissolved, which has grown homogeneous 
through the spread of education and pubUc opinion, 
horeditary rank, wealth, and status are felt to be very 
widely severed from any political aptitude. They 
mean totally different things from capacity, and often 
the opposite of it. And thus, if they pretend still to 
represent authority, they associate it with personal 
incapacity, which justly discredits it. It is most 
unlucky, and not very just, but somehow social rank 
has got to imply a certain want of special aptitude. 
Hence oiu* Conservatives represent the principle of 
rank, but they certainly do not represent the principle 
of capacity. On the contrary, they are the antagonists 
of mere personal merit, *its cold shade,' its here- 
ditary incubus. And inasmuch as the principle of 
capacity is the only solid foundation on which any 
principle of authority can be based in grown- up nations, 
they who look coldly on merit are the traitors to the 
principles of authority, and not its champions. 

Tlie ascendancy of individual force of intellect is 
the only living form of authority ; and this is a Re- 
publican principle. Indeed, it is the key-note of the 
Kepublican faith, and its true ideal. The passage 
from the hereditary form of authority to the personal 
is ()tteT> a troubled one, and is thrust out of its course 
by many a democratic outburst. But democracy is 
only the revolutionary negation of false forms of 
authority, and from the nature of human instincts 
represents no permanent phase. When obsolete and 
o].>pressive forms of authority have been sufficiently 
siiiattered, and artificial inequahties and antagonisms 
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have been fused in a universal public feeling, the 
tendency of the republican spirit to trust the common 
weal to the best available guidance will become irre- 
sistible. Then the instinct which calls on each citizen 
to devote his powers to the general good, must 
force the citizens of the highest powers to fill the most 
responsible duty. 

It is unjust to charge upon the people the actual 
degradation of the principle of authority. On the 
contrary, it is they who invoke its name, and afiect to 
represent its mission, who are really the authors of its 
humiliation. The principle of authority, as we have 
seen, has now no meaning or root, except as it means 
the ascendancy of personal merit. All other forms 
of authority have now become but mockeries or 
caricatures of it. And they who are charged with 
upholding authority are every day trampling under 
foot that which is its sole life — capacity. They do 
not exhibit eminent capacity themselves, they do not 
honour it in others, nor do they speak in its name. 
Every interested appointment to office, every official 
blunder, every homage to rank aud wealth, is a fresh 
stab to the principle of authority, a fresh obstacle to its 
rise. The exhibition of gilded incapacity in respon- 
sible duties chokes within the people the just reverence 
for merit, and drives us on the path of democracy 
with a power greater than that of a hundred stump 
agitators. The real enemies of authority aie not the 
harmless wearers of caps of liberty, but they who 
scramble for its insignia that they may fill their own 
pockets and air their own vanity. 
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The only way in which the principle of Authority 
can be restored is by public leaders themselves showing 
a truer sense of it, and a higher faith in it. Let those 
who feel they have the power within them to lead come 
forth ; 6?how us what they can do, and tell us what they 
mean by legitimate Authority. It is shameful in them to 
do nothing but abuse the people who are crying out for 
something they can trust and hope in. What image of 
Authority is it that the CJonservatives hold up to the 
people, what future do they offer them, what man 
do they show them as leader? Nothing, absolutely 
nothing. For Authority, they offer them police, 
justices — in the background bayonets ; for a future — * as 
you are ;' for a leader — ^^ Us ! ' Turn to the Aristides 
of the party, that immensely sensible, just, and moderate 
man, Lord Derby. Now, he has studied the social ques- 
tion, the political question, every question, in fact, and 
'ism' in the 'British Encyclopaidia.' He sees that many 
things are wrong, won't last, can't last — in fact, he doubts 
if anything is altogether right, but, for the life of him he 
cannot see any way in which they would not be made 
worse. He is a practical man himself: he is the 
Industrious Apprentice of the House of Lords. You 
can all see wliat he has done for himself: by strict 
morality, honesty, and attention to business, he is what 
he is, with £100,000 a year, and a prospective ruler of 
tlie British Empire. All he c^n say is, have no false 
hoj)es, don't try experiments, don't be enthusiastic. 
Leave well alone — indeed, you had better leave ill alone, 
or you may make it worse. Give no credit, and ask 
none, be virtuous and all that, and, above all, be 
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industrious. Grand schemes are all stuff; Government 
can't help you ; if we put you straight you would go 
wrong to-morrow. It is tnie you are packed like 
herrings in a barrel ; but what then ? If you get your 
neighbour's tail out of your eyeball, or from under your 
gill, there are two more tails ready to stick into you. 
You had better he still ; wriggling will only hurt you 
worse ; be content with that stiite (of the herring-barrel) 
in which it has pleased God to pack you. The Church 
is rather a humbug, but you had better make the best 
of it ; the House of Lords are not well-informed, but 
they mean well : the Conservative party have not 
studied political economy, but they will make rather 
less of a mess of it than the Liberals will. I don't want 
you. I can't do much for you. And I know no one 
who can. 

The Prospero of the Conservatives, as we all know, 
has other and magical resources. Let the Calibans of 
the country party grumble ; but they do his bidding. 
He has to play his own Ariel for want of an ah-y sprite. 
But he is quite equal to it all. He waves his wand, 
and behold, the Conservative working man ! Democratic 
suffrage a Tory measure ! Similia similibus curantur ; 
the power of numbers can only be cured by giving 
votes to twice as many as have got them ! Are you 
afraid of Americanising our institutions ? Well, then, 
extend the suffrage, and have the Ballot! Are you 
afraid of a disease in the body poUtic? There is but 
one remedy — administer it yourself. Vaccination is the 
political nostrum. If you fear our workmen getting 
the small-pox of Democracy, give them the cow-pox 
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of Tory Ochlocracy. Kesiduum indeed ! all the better 
for having no political nonsense in their heads. Look 
after the ' illiterates.' We can give them just as good 
words as the Whigs, outbid their offers, and undersell 
their trade. Why not Tory Sociahsm, as well as Tory 
Eeform ? Do not leave the Devil aU the good tunes, 
nor the Whigs all the popular cries. ' Poor English 
curate,' is as good as ' poor Irish priest,' and may bring 
more votes. The Conservative working-man, with tea, 
cake, and noble lord a discretion^ is a better investment 
than hungry trades unionists. And as for the * poor 
labourer,' how about the ' poor farmer'? If the radi- 
cal critics annoy you, get a bitterer set yourself. If 
a cheap Press attacks Tory principles, pitch into every 
holder of Power or OflSce with tenfold virulence. If 
the Whigs are weakening Authority, nothing can be too 
severe or too personal. Personalities in a popular press 
are the real ways of restoring respect for authority. If 
you have any fear of popular license, just give them a 
taste of what license is. K Cleon has got hold of 
Demos, send for the sausage-seller. If it is to be a con- 
test in demagogy, show them that we are men at their 
own game. Nay, if we must have something new, why 
in the name of all that is subversive, why not Woman 
Suffrage at once ! Who is afraid of the ladies, who are 
always open to reason, and full of beautiful sentiment? 
What if it be tlie Eadicid millennium — it may play the 
Tory game. Faint heart never wins. Heads or tails ! 
and the Tory wins witli ^ Woman.' 

These are the men who have destroyed the prin- 
ciple of Authority. They are the loudest apostles of 
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Democracy — these the self-styled champions and guar- 
dians of authority. If the very guardians of authority 
are to outbid their rivals by democratic bribes, what 
idea can the people have of the principle of authority ? 
If on the other hand Authority is held up to them only 
as possession — pure and simple — in other words selfish- 
ness, if it is something opposed to real capacity, to real 
leadership, and to real government, if it represents only 
selfish resistance, mock titles to respect, hereditary in- 
capacity, aristocratic obstructiveness, a sort of patrician 
faction-mongering as Eoman nobles got bands of bravos 
to crush the tribunes, if Authority is represented only as 
Milo and Clodius represented it in Eome, or as Napoleon 
represented it in France, what hold is it likely to acquire 
on the confidence of the people ? To rally viciously 
round the last rags of the hereditary principle, to vaunt 
as the type of Authority, the crown — now a mere 
herald's hatchment hung upon the Palace of our ancient 
kings ; a hatchment on which is written not resurgam 
but requiescat in pace — to extol, as the champion of 
Authority, a house of Lords which if authority means 
personal superiority is but the biu'lesque of Authority 
— to name as the party of Authority that great party 
which proclaims that nothing can be done and nothing 
ought to be done and that the sole function left to the 
State is to preserve them and all that is theirs — all this 
is to make blacker and more enduring the night of 
Democracy, and to defer the dawning of the day when 
the just influence of the capable for the good of their 
fellow-citizens shall be allowed its natural scope and 
authority. 
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We are not writing in the interest of any party, and 
have no wish to throw on anyone exclusively the onus 
of degrading the principle of authority. The difference 
which separates Liberal from Conservative politicians 
is not so enormous to a republican who desires to see 
all privileges and traditions give place to personal merit, 
to see capacity really governing in the interest of the 
community equally. But it must never be forgotten 
that an ideal of higher aims has been before us, that 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have succeeded in 
awakening a popular enthusiasm by making it felt 
from time to time that they will set themselves to 
pressing national wants, and are capable of heading and 
organising public opinion to something higher than 
class interests. It is these inspirations of statesman- 
ship which have justly given Mr. Gladstone the hold 
he has had upon public sympathy. si sic omnia. 
It were too much to ask that the Liberals should uni- 
formly maintain the spirit of their higher moments. 
For ordinary matters, and especially under any incon- 
venient demand, they too have a vein, a steady flow, of 
inveterate Whiggery, of those sticky commonplaces 
which so easily foil the old radicalism. The question 
is not ripe ; the pressure of public opinion is not yet 
excessive ; the country has not made up its mind — ^in a 
word, there are no immediate signs of an insurrection. 
Very likely not, but that was not exactly the spirit in 
whi(»h the dis-establishment of the Irish Church was 
decided on. Then, when a question of any difficulty 
arises, the regulation ])lan is to send it to a committee or 
commission, where rival interests are concihated, much 
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as parties in a stormy meeting are conciliated by turning 
off the gas. By the time the commission has come to 
an end, no one can see the wood for the trees, and 
mankind accepts some ' as you were,* in sheer exhaus- 
tion and loathing for the business. As a mode of 
legislation, the commission and all its varieties is as 
hopeftd an expedient as if one called a crowd in 
Charing Cross and begged them all to talk at once, or 
as if instead of building a house you requested the 
bricks to lay themselves. Then in all Imperial 
matters the great thing is to have no policy and to 
make it understood that you are superior to any such 
costly luxury. You are delighted to see Peace ; but if 
War comes you trust it will be for the best ; and a 
moral gentlemanlike War at all events. You trust that 
no one will be greedy or unjust. If any are, you 
trust that it may be from a good motive ; but you 
would not for worlds suspect anyone of harbouring 
such ideas. Peace and goodwill amongst men and a 
roaring trade with all mankind. It is not for you to 
have opinions about your neighbours; it would be 
false political economy ; if they leave the path of 
virtue their trade returns will condemn them. No one 
is going to attack you, if you don't put shackles on 
commerce. And if they do threaten you. Pooh ! they 
will take money! This is what nowadays is called 
our Foreign Policy. Then there is if not demagogy 
something uncommonly like it, in an open bid every 
now and then for the support of strong classes and 
orders in the community. Shopkeepei-s are flattered 
by the grossest doctrines of a spurious poKtical 
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economy. A striking case again is the mode in which 
the present Government have dealt with Education. A 
body of ministers amongst whom were men like Mr. 
Lowe, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Forster, could hardly fail to 
see that to strengthen the power of the Church for the 
future, to hand over to it the education of so large a 
portion of the people, was no real settlement of the 
question, and therefore no statesmanUke act. They 
know as well as any men that Sectarian State Educa- 
tion can have no permanent healthy place in our 
country. It is hateful and every day becomes more 
hateful to the growth of public opinion. To hand over 
by a side wind the bulk of education to a sect, which 
values it as a political engine, is to plant in every 
parish the poisonous seed of social discord. The sect 
to which a large part of the education was committed 
(committed be it said with a crafty and plausible 
decorum) was undoubtedly for the moment the 
stronger power in the field, and the most valuable 
pohtical ally. For the moment the policy succeeded ; 
for the moment it wore an air of equal and impartial 
good-faith. But for all that it was an insidious and 
demagogic policy. The most helpless part of the com- 
munity was handed over to the hypocritical solicitude 
of the clerical allies of the rich. It cannot last; for 
the contests it infallibly prepared are already com- 
mencing One more social difficulty is embittered 
tenfold. Once more is education adjourned, and the 
Liberal party have bought a ruinous aUiance at the 
price of long and inevitable strife. To play into tlie 
hands of the strongest or most organised faction is 
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not statesmanship or the principle of Authority. Nor 
again does it consist in exhibiting Government as the 
art of evading everything, of pitting rival parties to 
silence each other, of burying problems under moun- 
tains of talk and handing over difficulties to wrangling 
vestries. The type of Authority is not a Nirvana of 
Neutrality, a lay tJon Possumus^ with a substratum of 
electoral Hocus-pocus. They, in a word, are the bane 
of the true power of Authority, who prolong all here- 
ditary and conventional claims to power, for this is the 
stigma and curse of Authority, who bearing Authority 
hold themselves out as the servants of numerical 
majorities, who aspire only to be the organ of some 
majority or of some strong faction, who are willing to 
lead as a driven beast of burden may lead but not 
otherwise, who are proud to go wherever they are 
pushed, and equally ready to stand still, as a mode of 
compromising between opposite courses. 
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Section n. — The Principle of Opinion. 

Wb will now turn to the rival doctrine, that Govern- 
ment must spring from the will of the people ; and 
here again we shall find the same eternal verities 
mingled with the same dangerous consequences, the 
same incompleteness and onesidedness in the principle 
by itself. It comes out in every struggle in every part 
of the world that government by force is more and 
more distinctly hopeless, as impossible to found as it is 
inhuman to attempt. More and more the national will 
surges up as irresistibly and as silently as a tide. We 
should not know what civilisation meant if it did not 
imply a growing power of social co-operation, and a 
diminishing area of blind submission. The field of the 
popular movement is undoubtedly widening ; and yet 
the theory of pure democracy is hardly extending. 

But if by this popular movement we mean simply 
democracy, or government by numerical majorities, we 
can hardly say that the principle of democracy is gain- 
ing ground. On the contrary, recent events and 
discussions have immensely shaken its hold. The 
extraordinary revolution of the Commune of Paris in 
1871 was at once the most signal failure of the 
democratic method as a governing machine, and at 
tlie same time showed the leaders of democracy 
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disavowing and attacking the principle. The workmen 
of Paris distinctly felt that it was the universal suffrage 
of the peasantry that had inflicted on them the Empire, 
and made possible the massacres of May. And to 
them universal suffrage and plebiscites have become 
another name for reaction. The history of the Inter- 
national Society shows precisely the same thing, and a 
violent secession has resulted from the efforts of the 
central council to carry the principle of authority 
somewhat too far. But there was a section to whom 
the spirit of authority was not strong enough even in 
the central junta — a section to whom Dr. Marx is a 
pale revolutionist, with mere constitutional scruples as 
to the rights of individual citizens. The language of 
this school — the creme de la creme of the revolutionary 
propaganda — is singularly instructive. They say in a 
recent circular, * The workmen of the towns are only a 
minority, and must look to their energy and their 
discipline to make up for numerical inferiority. By 
this alone will they be able to paralyse the hostile 
mass ' — of the majority ! 

And whilst the recent revolutionary movements 
exhibit democratic leaders denouncing the democratic 
doctrines, the same events show the fatal results of 
adhering to them in practice. The revolution of Paris 
of March, 1871, had in its favour one of the most 
marvellous opportunities in history, a material strength 
and a strategical position which chance had made 
almost boundless. It had in its ranks enthusiasm, 
intelligence, and courage enough to have sufficed, 
with such unequalled resources. Where the mania 
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for democracy did not interfere, its services were 
conducted with complete success. The management 
of the finances, of the post-office, of the commissariat, 
and so forth, was marked with singular skill. And 
there was enough ability for other services if it had 
only received a chance. The city did not lack 
capacity in various forms, and it possessed one or two 
men who, if fairly trusted with power, were quite 
competent to direct the movement in a political as 
well as in a military sense. Kossel was perhaps 
superior to any of the Versailles generals; and 
Todtleben told him that Paris was impregnable. If 
Eossel had been trusted as Todtleben was at Sebas- 
topol, Paris might have held out for years. It fell, 
not from want of men or arms, skill, courage, or 
resolution ; it fell from the utter incoherence which the 
mania for democracy had thrown over every military 
act of its defenders. No one who has not personally 
studied it ciin conceive the grotesque confusion into 
which every department of defence, every regiment, 
every company, was continually being thrown by the 
insane passion for doing everything by votes. When 
everj'^ officer came to be elected by the votes of his 
men, who debated in their clubs every order he 
issued, the power of delirium could * no further go,' 
and a military contest was as hopeless as it would be 
on the part of the inmates of a madhouse. Since 
the days when the Greek historian tells us ships 
sailed out against the* enemy with the crews of each 
ship carrjing on a murderous party conflict amongst 
theiTiselves, so extravagant a project had never seen 
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the Kght as that of defending a dty by turning its 
army into a huge club, and each regiment into a 
political faction. There is something almost affecting 
in the sight of a population of hundreds of thousands 
full of intelligence, energy, and even heroism, as they 
displayed lavishly before their murderers, offering 
themselves up a certain prey to a bloody faction, 
because even on the eve of extermination they would 
not surrender one jot or one tittle of the sacred riglit 
of democratic suffi-age. All social objects apart, they 
remain a monument for ever of the ruin which the 
democratic machinery pushed to the extreme is able to 
inflict. It was the suicide of the democratic principle, 
which offered itself up to extinction in a perfect orgy 
of self-assertion. If we regard it simply in the matter 
of administration, and put all ulterior objects aside, 
the story of the revolution of the CJommime can only 
be considered what the ablest men of the party them- 
selves consider it, the reductio ad absurdum of de- 
mocracy as an engine of government. 

In speaking of democracy, what is here meant is 
the claim of every individual citizen, not only to make 
his opinion heard, but to make his vote tell, in every 
public act, not only to watch and influence public 
affjiirs, but to interfere in them. It is the principle 
which is foiTOulated in the famous * Eights of Man,' 
that each citizen has an equal right to take part in 
legislation. But the events of Paris in 1871 are only 
the most conspicuous, certainly not the only example, 
of the inherent fatuity of mere democracy. From 
the opening of 1848 to the present day, the same thing 
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has been shown in fifty movements and on fifty battle^ 
fields. It forces itself not only on the mere con-* 
servative or the mere reactionist (whose administrative 
theory is very much the same), but on all thoughtful 
adherents of the great movement of progress which these 
twenty-five years have seen, even on those who distinctly 
welcome it as a revolutionary change. This genera- 
tion is slowly learning that if the social revolution 
(which grows more and more inevitable) is to be 
worked out naturally and healthily, it will never be 
by democracy as its method. The steady advent of a 
new society, the spread of faith in it as in a new 
religion, in spite of a thousand democratic reverses, 
and the confusion of the democratic principle, must 
have taught all men that the movement is something 
very difierent from democracy, and must have in 
reserve very difierent weapons. On whatever side 
our sympathies incline, however differently we may 
judge the aim and object of their policies, the genera- 
tion which has witnessed a hundred defeats of de- 
mocratic anarchy, and the signal success which 
Germany has won by the counter-principle, has 
learned a lesson about democracy which it never 
can unlearn. However vicious may have been the 
policy of the war, however detestable the temper in 
which it was waged, it would be childish to decry 
the stupendous results which the Prussian regime 
has drawn from an even partial assertion of the 
principle that government is the exclusive function of 
special capacity. 

If we look across the ocean the same belief is 
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growing upon us. The great Atlantic Eepublic must 
ever command the homage and kindle the faith of 
every true republican as the great existing type of 
the final polity of civilised man. But since enthusiasts 
first vaunted to us American ideas we have learned 
many things about them, and the democratic principle, 
as one of them, has been, step by step, discredited. 
Although democracy has in America an opportuneness 
it never had elsewhere, in the uniform standard of 
education and the absence of all traditional and 
artificial authority, the warmest friend of America and 
of republicanism cannot shut his eyes to the evils of an 
incessant round of electioneering, and the habit of 
placing the entire administration at the mercy of the 
popular vote. It reaches its culmination when every 
popular swindler can hire an electioneering judge as 
easily as a coachman. 

What is the lesson then? Are we entirely to 
abandon all faith in public opinion, in the influence of 
the people on government, in the admission of all to 
full political citizenship ? Have we no refuge but in a 
benevolent despotism ? In the name of human nature 
let us not parley with this inhuman dream. That 
power over men belongs to the capable is a truth, but 
it is also a half-truth ; and in things social always a 
half-truth with a mission is a dangerous falsehood. 
This Berserker ideal of human society, is not a political 
theory at all ; it is but the disordered echo of some old- 
world poetry. Sung to us with a whoop of despair as 
shrill as that with which the Bard defied the advancing 
hosts of our Edward, we are caught for a moment by 
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its picturesque fury — ^pause, and then pass on. The 
death-chant of the last of the Bards is left to the 
instinctive antipathy of modern feeling, and is seldom 
met with substantial criticism. There is, however, 
a solid answer to whatever germ of reasoning it 
contains ; and it may be quite worth while to give it. 
It is indeed true that in simple and early societies a 
very great part has always been taken by prn^e 
Authority and by actual Force. Societies, like men, 
have epochs when the lessons of union and of duty 
have to be forced on them from without, before they 
have become sufficiently habitual to be adopted from 
choice. Children learn to act like responsible and just 
citizens by being trained to do many things against 
their will, and many contrary to their understanding. 
Just as caste, slavery, and war have had a power for 
good in the education of the race, and have an his- 
torical justification and value, so the coercion of un- 
intelligent masses by the ruling will and intellect of 
the one or the few has its own historical importance 
and honour. The Thors and Odins who first ham- 
mered wUd men into nations, are justly enshrined in 
the Walhalla of humanity. And there are crises in far 
advanced societies when concentrated power has been 
seized and used, more or less violently, by Caesars, 
Eicheheus, and Frederics, to the ultimate advantage of 
mankind, and certainly with full historical justification. 
But to magnify historical dramas into a normal 
political system, is to substitute poetic enthusiasm for 
political philosophy. Now it is precisely the mark of 
highly-advanced societies that their whole organisation 
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becomes more complex, subtle, and intelligent. Force 
becomes less and less efficient of good as it becomes 
too coarse, direct, and blind a power for the body it is 
to work on. In cultivated communities the spirit in 
which men live and act and react on each other is 
everything, and the particular acts they are compelled 
by the magistrate to do, or to abstain from, almost 
nothing. The heahhy state of a society now depends 
on its citizens being of a certain character, and dealing 
with each other as if they valued such a character. In 
the infinite complexity of modern Ufe, the intelhgent, 
disciplined co-operation of citizens makes up ninety- 
nine parts of their social action, and what the law-giver 
and the magistrate compel them to do, only the one- 
hundredth part. Alfred and Kudolph had a totally 
different state of things to deal with. In those simple 
days the great object was to keep men from killing 
and plundering each other ; and by resolutely hanging 
highway robbers and sacking thieves' castles, a good 
foundation for civilisation was laid. But in our day 
we can see how social evils abound amongst men who 
never could be brought within the faintest suspicion of 
law, and whom an omniscient despot could not make 
just. The evils which modern rulers have to remedy 
are incalculably subtle, intricate, and intangible. 
They have uniformly a moral phase, and are curiously 
mixed up with opinions and habits. Not but that 
there are not political problems of a high order, and 
that insight and energy are not as indispensable as 
ever for deaUng with them. But the entanglement 
and indirect relations of every nerve of a high in- 
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dustrial organism, make any interference a matter of 
extraordinary delicacy, and force the entire derange- 
ment of the whole. In every high organism the 
vitality of the parts and the vis medicatrix natung 
are what the physician must rely on, and little can be 
done by mechanical violence, by forcing the lungs to 
inhale or the heart to beat. Thus in civilised com- 
munities the ruler has nothing left but to prepare 
material for the intelligent co-operation of the citizens. 
Laws alone can no more make such a community 
vigorous than they can make it reli^ous or temperate. 
Heroic kings or Cannings cannot drill it into efficiency, 
any more than they could produce the Times news- 
paper by means of slave labour. In modem societies, 
permeated with education, and devoted to industry, 
the sole task of the statesman is to harmonise more 
fully conscious co-operation in the citizens. Thus 
public opinion is the essence of political life, and the 
ascendancy of a single will or mind violently imposed 
on that opinion, reduces the society to a discordant 
mass. To call in some trenchant hero to deal with 
modern politics, would be like bringing Thor s hammer 
to conduct an orchestra of musicians ; would be to 
suppose that a grown man could be turned into a 
gentleman Ijy being ' tunded ' with ground ashes. 

The ' tunding ' theory of political regeneration 
proceeds, therefore, on an entire misconception of the 
nature of modern life. The work for modern states- 
men is to j)romote a more zealous combination of 
efforts amongst the citizens, not to galvanise them into 
spasmodic efforts. The business of a ruler, like the 
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trainer of a racing boat, is to get more swing and dash 
out of the crew ; and he would get very littJe if he 
tried to drive them as galley-slaves are driven, with a 
whip. In fact, the substance of the theory is an ex- 
aggeration of the power of the law-giver and of govern- 
ment — exactly the same as that which supports all 
theories of Communism and Socialism. Communists 
and Socialists imagine that if they could only get hold 
of the machinery of the State, they could suppress 
poverty, annihilate misery, and reward merit. Their 
error consists in ignorance of the infinitesimal power 
of Government to supersede the individual wills of 
the citizens, and the nullity of any authority that runs 
counter to the opinions around it. It is more and 
more true that political conditions ultimately spring 
from anterior intellectual convictions ; and the attempt 
to raise the former without a base of the latter becomes 
more and more preposterous. It is also true that all 
great chiefs and rulers have been really the organs 
of a greater or less party in the State, or have always 
been as much the expression of their collective will 
as they have been the sources of it. Thus the despotic 
and the communistic theory of society spring from 
exactly the same sophism — that of attributing to 
government a function which in modem societies it 
is utterly powerless to fulfil. 

The heroic king would never have been heard of, 
except in an age when a passion for historical tableaux 
has supplanted a taste for political science, and when 
practical men have been driven to despair by demo- 
cratic fatuities. When we get rid of the habit of 
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associating progress with democracy, the reality and 
irresistible ascendancy of progress are clear enough. 
If we mean by political progress the consolidation of 
public opinion, we cannot deny that the future belongs 
to it. To compare the force of public opinion as it 
was in Europe in 1773 and as it is now in 1873, 
tlie stiffest Conservative can hardly be blind to the 
enormous difference. He will admit that tlie whole 
difference is bound up in the increase of popular 
education, of mechanical improvements, in the fusion 
of class under the influence of industry. He may not 
like any of these things ; but he will hardly deny that 
they involve of necessity a totally new power in public 
opinion. Nor can he deny that they are all conse- 
quences or phases of the industrial type of society, 
gradually working out its complete development. But 
the industrial type of society is the definitive form of 
modern life, beyond which we cannot see or need not 
inquire. And so the growth of public opinion as a 
force is simply an epoch in the life of human society. 
Whether we like it or not, there stands the progress 
of public opinion, as inevitable as civiUsation itself, and 
we might as well think of expelUng it as of reviving 
bows and arrows in wai\ 

After all, that a tendency is strong is not conclu- 
sive that it is right. But, in truth, the growth of 
opinion is bound up with all that is best, as well as 
all that is strongest, in modern life. The industrial 
society will be imperfect and struggling towards com- 
pletion so long as the manual workman is not admitted 
to full participation in all the advantages which any 
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citizen finds in the common society. So long as the 
social forces are directed towards the interest of a class 
or of classes, so long will those outside the pale struggle 
for admittance. The social and pohtical problem is 
the incorporation of the entire population into society. 
A very large proportion of it is still in the quasi servile 
or pupillary state, and is in no sense a source of public 
opinion. The final unification of society will arise only 
when opinion has become equahsed and consohdated. 

Pubhc opinion, it is plain, is a totally difierent thing 
from Democracy, though often confounded with it. 
Democracy, as in the * Declaration of the Eights of 
Man,' supposes equal rights and equivalent voting 
power in each individual, and a constant appeal to the 
test of a positive vote. In Democracy each imit is 
strictly assumed to be the equivalent of every other, 
and the collective units to be immeasurably more 
strong, wise, and authoritative than any possible single 
unit. Now public opinion abhors this fatal mathema- 
tical equahty, this absurd multipUcation of ciphers. 
PubUc opinion is, on the contrary, eminently elastic. 
The strong will and the clear thought count with it for 
thousands, and outweigh thousands, when the me- 
chanical process of voting would bring out the force 
of cipherdom. In a system of active public opinion 
it is quite natural for a society to be kept in the right 
path, silently approving and insensibly modifying the 
leadership of the most capable citizen, whom it main- 
tains half understanding, half accepting on trust, and 
yet that this very same society, if driven under material 
agitation to formulate its opinions and express them 
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ill a vot4.s sJbould discard the direction it had willingly 
iu;ccpted, and contradict its own half-conscious inten- 
tiuu8. 

But, in the widest sense of Public Opinion, that is 
the intelligent co-operation of the citizens in modifying 
the action of the community, every year, each event, 
all sides of life testify to its triumphant coiu'se. 
Our own history which so often appears but a 
stumbling rush towards Democmcy, in all its soUd 
and healthy features resolves itself into this. What 
on tlie surface are but a series of concessions to 
Democnicy wrung out by fear, or flung out as bribes, 
and a series of rallies by the rich and the powerful 
to retain their monopohes, will appear when we count 
the permanent gain and change, to be slow but serious 
advances towards a higher sense of pubhc opinion. 
In Gennany the most astounding triumph of Authority 
whicli modern history contains is but the prelude to an 
immeiliate outburst of Public Opinion. We see it 
transforming Bismarck into a Liberal. The tension of 
war is relaxed, the smoke of battle clears away, and 
we bre;ithe a new atmosphere, and hojx? for a new era. 
The very Empire is becoming, against its will, and 
with strange j)erversion, watchful of the intelligent 
action of the citizens. In France, amidst all the 
horrors and discord of her crisis, we can see how 
widely still IS 7 3 differs from 1850, how in a genera- 
tion the force of public opinion in the intelligent 
lu^i* sprung above the reach of oligarchic conspirator? 
and xhe arts of an imperial democracy. All roads 
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lead to Eome, aud wars, revolutions, agitations, the 
desperate plots of Conservatism, and the noisy welter 
of Democracy, have but one issue, which is to secure 
to the intelligent union of the citizens the practical 
control of their destinies. 
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Section m. — The Recoiciliation. 

Thus far our analysis has shown us a pair of prin- 
ciples which are correlative, and yet antagonistic. 
Each by itself degenerates into an intolerable evil; 
each is alike indispensable. Benevolent despotism is 
tlie parody of personal ascendancy, just as democracy 
is the parody of popular influence in government. 
It is quite certain that societies which give incapacity 
equal power with capacity are doomed, and equaUy 
certain that those too are doomed on which capacity 
or incapacity forcibly endeavours to impose its will. 
On the one hand we must have real leadership, on the 
other we must liave genuine consent. All is lost if 
we leave rule to numbers, all is lost if we ignore 
numlx^rs. Mere manipulations of the suiBfrage give us 
no fresh force of assent ; whilst they certainly are a 
singular moile of establishing authority. On the other 
liand, an angel from heaven woidd be powerless as a 
ruler, unless he was aided by active co-operation in 
the {HX)ple. What are the conditions under which 
these two princi[)les will combine, how is each to 
supplement and ci^rrect the other, without prolonging 
the cimtlict in which thevhave been eternallvencrajzed? 
Can they ever be banight to work in union instead of 
working alternately or contradictorily ? 
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In the first place, let us make up our minds that 
there is no royal road or ingenious device whereby the 
two principles may be got to pull together. All the 
institutions and machinery in the world will never 
reconcile two such distinct powers. Their harmony is 
entirely a matter of tact and practical sense. To lay 
down constitutions for making personal authority 
compatible with popular will would be like drawing 
up a Bill of Eights to promote harmony between 
husband and wife. The efficient union of the 
two principles is scarcely less subtle, spontaneous, and 
intangible. The greater the amount of the machinery, 
the less the prospect of union. The utmost simplicity 
is necessary in the apparatus. Let us indeed finally 
dismiss the idea that any revision of the voting or 
representative apparatus is to establish a self-working 
system of balances and checks. In politics of all 
things pedantry is the most criminal folly. The 
working out of a healthy political system is a task 
of long and constant effort, and means nothing but 
sounder habits of thinking and acting in public men 
and the public mind. New tones of feeling, not new 
mechanisms, are the sources of it. Everything else 
is charlatanism or pedantry. The one habit that 
can foster political advancement is that of sounder 
thoughts and higher purposes in ruler and ruled. The 
whole political problem is simply how to educate men 
to be of a certain opinion and temper. 

The mark of the true ruler is that he avoid equally 
two great dangers, so as neither to make himself the 
mouthpiece of the most numerous party, nor, on the 
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other hand, Xo force his will on a resisting people. 
It is an utter misconception to assume that the inevit- 
able expansion of public opinion for the future makes 
impossible the ascendancy of the individual and leaves 
us no issue but in simple democracy. It is true that 
the progress of opinion, the growing participation of all 
in public affairs has for ever made impossible the 
violent coercion of a people by the will of any leader, 
good or bad. Pessimism is a philosophy as silly as it 
is cynical; and the philosophy which is for ever 
growling about this hideous welter has grown as 
wearisome as it is certainly unpractical. It strangely 
distorts the prospect. The future has a field for 
great statesmanship and heroic leaders of men such as 
the past cannot show, a field all the grander both 
morally and intellectually because it is essentially 
Eepublican in its nature, and consists therefore in the 
free leadership of intelligent wills, that it calls out the 
resources of a far more subtle and spiritual force, that 
it will give a far loftier power, because it will be the 
embodiment of more elevated units. The Eepublican 
chief may have less of that barbaric power of the 
j>w()rd which attracts some minds towards the old- 
world king, but he will be as superior to him in true 
|)Ower and dignity as the modern Chancellor is to the 
])atritu'ch of some savage tribe. 

From the repubhcan point of view, the danger of 
our parliamentary machinerj^ is not that it gives us too 
Httle of democracy, as that it tends to give us too 
much. The theory that parliament is to be the mere 
mirror of the nation, that it is to be the servant of the 
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people and never to do anything till it is ordered fh)m 
below, is fest gaining such a hold on the minds of 
politicians as will take all initiating and controlling 
vigour out of them. The business of the statesman is 
to be the servant of the people, in the sense in which 
the Pope is servus server u>m^ as working in their service, 
but not as the instrument of their orders. The 
statesman who is worth his salt has to be continually 
initiating, devising, suggesting. He has often to create 
a public opinion, to modify it, never to be its tool. The 
democratic fallacy and the heroic king fallacy proceed 
from the same root of error. The democratic fallacy 
assumes that the people will always best know what is 
good for them ; and the heroic king fallacy assumes 
that all that is wanted is to force mobs into order and 
quiet. Both alike forget that in the subtle organism 
of modern societies the only sound methods of treat- 
ment are methods of extraordinary comphcation and 
delicacy. When the old democratic doctrines grew up, 
what was wanted, or at least wanted immediately, was 
the redress of grievances, and the removal of glaring 
abuses. On the other hand, the great task of Govern- 
ment was to suppress crimes of violence, and enforce 
the regular course of justice. We have long left both 
behind. Societies like generations of men throw up 
their own special maladies ; and old states necessarily 
breed diseases of a deep-seated kind. Abuses in them 
are neither glaring nor obvious, but infinitely insidious, 
concealed, and compUcated. Grievances are not found 
on the surface irritating the skin, but they wear away 
the marrow of the bones, and linger in the joints, blight- 

c c 
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ing and derangmg each organ in turn. They may be 
diagnosed and even cured by infinite patience and 
skill; but the tracing their secret causes and conse- 
quences requires consummate sagacity, and their 
healing is a task of prolonged and refined artifice. It 
is as false to regard them as incapable of cure as to 
think them curable by drastic remedies. With diseases 
of this sort to deal with, the modern statesman needs 
to be perpetually watching, calculating, and acting. It 
would be preposterous to leave these diflScult tasks to 
popular initiative ; and yet when the remedy is found 
it can only be applied by popular support. Thus the 
statesman has to be for ever modi^dng public opinion, 
and to be for ever modified by it. He must strain 
every nerve to carry the right measure to comple- 
tion, short of the point where it meets with fixed and 
invincible oppoMtion. He must never force, and 
never be forced. He must create the opinion on 
which alone he rests for strength — create it by honestly 
forcing the conviction that he is right, not by manipu- 
lating electoral strings. The body on which he works 
is as chancreful as the sea ; vet it has currents as 
irresistible as the tide. But he is as little to be carried 
hither and thither by the breath of every wind as he is 
to brace himself to beat back the set of the tide. 

All this does not imply that the statesman must 
wait till he has won the suffrage of an absolute 
majority. He might wait long enough for that. The 
force of public opinion is assuredly nothing numerical, 
for the social strength of a conviction in a cultivated 
community can rarely be expressed by counting of 
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heads. The organised resolve of one- tenth of the com- 
munity is often a greater power than the flabby 
velleities of the other nine-tenths. How often do we 
see in every meeting, or group, or committee, the clear 
intelligence and will of one arrest the floating inde- 
cision of the rest and spring to the command, if not with 
the active support at least with the passive assent of 
the rest. And yet these very men who unconsciously 
yield to the ascendancy of the superior nature cmidst 
them, if the ballot-box were carried round would belie 
their own judgment and go back upon their formal 
decisions. Almost all great things for a time have 
rested in the energies of a small minority, and most 
great changes in history have shown a resolute few 
asserting the ascendancy of conviction. In politico the 
battle is mth the strong few, but only on one condi- 
tion — that the many can be brought to yield to them 
at the time, and heartily and intelligently to join them 
soon. On these terms alone the ascendancy of a sec- 
tion can be permanent and sound, or the rule of a 
statesman be other than oppressive. 

It is not easy to find in history practical types of 
such an authority, of the government of the capable 
man, himself but the organ of energetic public opinion. 
The reason is on the surface ; for it is but a generation 
or two that the repubUcan aspect of public opinion has 
attained its full proportions, and where this has been 
done, it has been forced by circumstances into a 
revolutionary struggle or into democratic distortion. 
The statesmen of earlier times were great men, but 
they were types of a different order ; they belonged to 

c c 2 
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the military imperial caste, and they ruled as the chiefs 
of an anny, not as the leaders of citizens. The great 
Frederic will long be remembered as the type of the 
organiser of nations, though the age which has wit- 
nessed the astounding results of his policy has hardly 
yet done justice to the founder of German efficiency. 
But Frederic was at least as much the commander of 
an army as he was the ruler of a nation, and in one 
capacity as much as the other he was ever the soldier, 
booted and spurred. The Prussian people, it was 
proved by their utter collapse before the blows of revo- 
lutionary France, had not then the disciplined intelli- 
gence which alone makes possible the truly republican 
chief. The heavings of revolution in France exhibit to 
us, withm a century, some glimpses of such a type, but 
under conditions of spasm so intense as leave but httle 
of normal character. The greatest of modern states- 
men — Cavour — presents in all essentials the type of 
such a ruler, but it would be a stretch of courtesy to 
regard him as an organ of real national opinion. The 
mass of the Italian people are far too disorganised, and 
have far too little of political cultivation, to be looked 
on as a type of a republican community. Cavour, a 
born statesman in every fibre, had to find the support 
of his consummate policy largely in the prestige of a 
mihtary monarchy, and mainly in the discipline of a 
bourgeoise aristocracy. A truer type of the real 
republican chief, even if it be a very inferior man, may 
be found in the career of President Lincoln. Towards 
the close of the civil war, and especially at the 
apj)roacli of his second presidency, when the whole 
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energies of the Northern States had been kindled into 
a glowing unity of action, the democratic discords were 
hushed and demagogic fatuities were spurned. Then 
he^ in part the representative, in part the author, of 
public opinion, borne along by the will of the best 
portion of the nation, yet ever controlUng its action and 
extending its depth and breadth, received as the free 
gift of fellow-citizens in intense sympathy with him a 
power as vast as was ever borne by emperor or king, 
a power which had no duration beyond the moment 
when he might cease to be in unison with the common 
will, a power which he could not convert to combat or 
destroy that will. We saw him ever watching the 
growth of opinion, striving to raise it to the true level, 
yet resolved never to outrage it, working to convert a 
growing minority into a visible majority, yet carefiil 
never to force the majority nor any section of it that 
would abstain from actual war. It was a great 
moment, which mised both the people and their head 
far up above their natural selves. Their chief was 
stronger for good than any despot has been, for his 
strength rested not on bayonets, but the concentrated 
will of citizens. And the American people have never 
been so truly republican, for the majesty of public 
opinion was never so nobly revealed, as when the 
whole power of the Republic was freely yet watchfully 
committed to the hand of an eminent citizen. 

What are the conditions under which this great 
concentration of power may be made without risk of 
oppression ? The first is surely that the ruler should 
be entrusted with great functions, but not with material 
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force which could ever make him independent of 
opinion. In spite of the paradoxes we often hear, few 
things are more different than the various forms of 
power. By way of illustration, we can easily conceive 
a statesman intrusted with the task of recasting the 
entire law of property, or even the whole civil and 
criminal code, and yet have no force to rely on but a 
few secretaries. Yet if the legislative power of the 
country had chosen to accept him as its organ, such an 
one would be more powerful than an emperor with a 
million bayonets, and bayonets could add nothing to 
his power. The grand condition of such government 
must necessarily be that a state of public opinion shoidd 
grow up, such as to confide immense tasks to men, 
whilst withholding from them the material means of 
enforcing them. We are so much in the habit of 
associating great power with material force, that we 
forget that consent may give a power far higher than 
any material force. All that is needed is a temper in 
the public mind such that the difficult tasks of the State 
must be freely intrusted to competent heads, and a 
temper in public men such that power may be intrusted 
to them without their attempting to convert it into force. 
It is a change in the point of view of politics, and nothing 
more. A great change, unquestionably, but not one 
beyond the power of persistent education to produce. 
The great obstacle in the way of granting such power 
is to be found in the inveterate class instincts and 
military tendencies which the rulers of the old world 
have brought to their office. But once show to us a 
succession of rulers as fi:'ee from the spirit of privilege 
and of war as the statesmen of Ameriai are compelled 
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to be, and there would no longer exist any jealousy, 
as there would exist no longer any danger, in intrusting 
them with immense national mandates. 

The second condition flows from, and completes the 
first. As the ruler must never be sustained by military 
force, so he must never be intrusted with the power of 
taxation. The extent and the mode in which revenue 
shall be extracted from the people is a totally difierent 
thing from the management of any public service ; and 
it is moreover a duty which peculiarly belongs, and 
indeed only belongs, to the people and their represen- 
tatives. It is most right that the ruler of whatever 
kind, and whatever be the scope to which his fimctions 
may be stretched, should depend for the material means 
of exercising them on the grants which he can show to 
be properly needed. The completeness and sagacity 
with which generations of Parliaments in England have 
established their control over public expenditure leave 
almost nothing to be desired or amended. The 'power 
of the Purse' is indeed the great achievement of our 
English parliamentary system, its great contribution to 
the political art. So long as that is maintained there 
can be little real danger of a Government without any 
serious army, however great were its mandates, ever 
degenerating into a tyranny. 

The power of the purse is the central function of 
Parliament, and that which makes it incapable of be- 
ing ever replaced, but there are other functions, not 
imimportant, of which publicity, interrogation, and the 
formal ratification of policies are examples, which must 
ever be cherished. However much we may distrust 
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the suffrage and electioneering as real indices of opinion, 
times must come when, short of deciding discussions by 
blows, they must be decided by votes. And even if 
with us the control of the Executive by Parliament has 
grown to a pitch of outrageous extravagance, to a length 
when loquacious meddling is endangering the self- 
respect of all rulers and the stamina of every executive, 
still there come occasions for the formal sanction of a 
|)olicy ; and no other machinery is comparable to that of 
an elective chamber. Thus even if under the growing 
need of a swifter Executive, and the cumbrous in- 
efficiency which we still call parliamentary control, we 
a>me back at las^t to the plan of limiting the periods 
and i^mplifjnng the range of parliamentary action, the 
|>{irliament will remain from its ancient prestige an 
iminenso moiUlying force, at all times ready to become, 
shouKl invasion require, the sovereign expression of 
the national will. 

If to ihe:i<* ihivo sjift^iaRls — the absence of 
militarv foivo* the jxu-Uaraentiuy control over the 
pui">k\ anil the giMionU ap[x?al to Parliament, we add 
now iVUKlitions ami guanuiteos for all possible publicity 
in oYi rv ilojvxrtnunu of Govennuont, and if passible 
fi\^sh iruanu\i<\^ of fiw di<ou^c^ion, we shall have 
anxplo ^\'uri:y that its [xnvei^ will not bo abused, 
riutv ;uv uuiny uiaitcr^ yot in whiolu owing lo ilio 
ti';iu:>UH Is of iviitltamourarr irtiKurion, no ;ruo publioirv 
is oYor v^l^:aiiii^bU\ atul wciioh juv sysioni;uio;iHy with- 
\U^\vt\ tVvnu jH;blv opinion. Wich the uov^y oi ihe 
sYsuiu of mrlinmotirary Oiuupai^mrig, govenimo:.is 
i«5iv irrr^vuiiil- V Uv iisivio choir iroiiius tor strHtatfems. 
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coups-de-main^ and caups-de-thidtre. Gradually they 
will acquire the habit of giving and expecting con- 
fidence, and will have no secrets except as to enemies. 
It would be easy to suggest new formal guarantees for 
publicity which might be required, especially as to the 
full publication of intended measures, the bond fde 
results of past measures, and the personal fitness of 
nominees for public oflSces. And in this and some 
other cases it woidd be reasonable to require a pro- 
visional publication, with a view to public approval. 
With these and such guarantees against abuse, what 
evil should we run, if we intrusted real and almost 
dictatorial powers to Government — treating them as 
we sometimes treat a scientific commission— and 
withdrawing from Parliament the duty of daily control, 
were to leave it to the action of public opinion ? 

After all, the only real guarantee for this or any 
system of government lies in the constant and healthy 
activity of public opinion. A standard of general 
education which could raise up opinion in the true 
sense of the word, that is the organic conviction of the 
active citizens, as the sole recognised source both of 
Power and of Freedom, would suffice alone to solve a 
whole knot of political diflSculties. The Government 
which can endure genuine freedom of speech can 
never become oppressive, and the people which feels 
the superiority of moral pressure over direct interven- 
tion in government will never have an incompetent 
government. Already the subtle and vitaUsing power 
of opinion is felt in every vein of the national life. 
The task of the ftiture — and it is the task of a sound 

D D 
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vducvta^iii) — 'ii^ 1a> vosganm: and define its «rtioD. Etcq 
t»c>w iu vw^ iiii^iQdiuniDjr a» a. controQii^ pofwer over 
•!>[>«« b to tli<e fiioffiii^ and Co parliamentair diTiaoiis 
9« rriAkirig iUMrlf feil. Inb mfinhely more elastic, it 
illow« for contiDUftl DKidificalion, it guides, instead <^ 
ttMHilittit, executive action, and it takes into account the 
^-^Irttivi* VrtluoB of men or of groups. The problem of 
^x^^uUU^H^u Authority is solved the day that the people 
^W (^vi^ihI thut tlicir part m the State is to study, 
v^^^^sh^ ^v\^w, stimulate, and thereby control Grovem- 
ui^vuv v^biliti HbHtnining from meddling with its acts till 
Uipv yi'v>w iuiiupportable. And the people will have 
UsMuuU thiH the day that a statesman has appeared 
\N \\\i itvikguises in them the capacity for this part 

1 1 ia iu)l indeed the people from whom the obstacles 
U> Authority arise. Their democracy and distrust of 
|uiMMuil {uscendency is the reaction of revolt against 
the puihuiial objects with which ascendency so often 
has heea sought. If they cast off authority, it is 
btuause for untold generations they have found it 
[jiepaied to treat them as it5 servants. If they insist 
on assuming government themsolvos it is because they 
fear, from long experience, that none other than them- 
selves will deal with tliem evenly. C>f themselves, in 
their own affairs, such is not tlie spirit they display. 
There they often show the strongest instinct towards 
authority, and the plainest readiness lo accept it 
frankly. It is a stock aocnsation against them thai 
they fling themselves blindly into the anns of leaders, 
and surrender their freedom in pursuit of a common 
cause. Once admit thcn^ to the sense c»f lx*inp c-qual 
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citizens with the rest, and show them the ruler whom 
they can feel to be honestly theirs, and they will 
exhibit a force of discipline which vrill startle and 
shame the cabals and coteries of Parliament and tlie 
impracticable obstinacy of municipal egotism. The 
principle of Authority is in no danger from the grow- 
ing incorporation of the people in the State, nor from 
the inevitable advance of the Eepubhcan ideal. It is 
these alone that can restore it. Let the man but 
appear, and the time and the people are ready. Show 
us but the men who require no other title for 
authority but superior capacity to serve the public, 
who know not classes and orders, but the nation as a 
whole, who come before the people not as their 
creatures but as their rulers, who will watch pubUc 
opinion, as the seaman watches his compass, not to 
go where it points, but to learn what are the ever 
varying conditions of his course. Show us but the 
men who feel themselves capable of ruling by inspiring 
convictions, not by forcing obedience, men who can 
and will govern by grappling with the difficulties of 
the present, and that in the spirit of the future, and 
we shall have no lack of willing co-operation and 
disciplined following of their lead. Show us such men, 
and the problem will be solved, and the ascendency 
of personal greatness will have become but the organ 
and expression of intelligent popular conviction. 



S^pdtwtoode 4: Co,t l*rtnUr$t StK-ttrtet Squart^ London, 
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Fourth Edition. $vo, I dr. 

Dissertations and Dis- 
cussions. 
By John Sttiart Mill. 

Second Edition. ^vo/s.Sz'O. S^. YoL. IK 
(comffletivn) in May, * 

Analysis of the Pheno- 
mena of the Htcman Mifid. 

By Jaines Mill. New- 
Edition, with Notes, 
Illustrative and Critical. 

2 vols. SZ'O. 2&f. 

A Systematic View of 
the Science of ynrispru- 
doice. 
By Sheldon Amos, M.A. 

%Z'0. \%s. 

A Primer of English 
Constitutional History, 
By Sheldon A 7710s, M.A, 

XrM Edition J noised. Post 8:v. 

\Ncarly n'ady. 

Principles of Economical 

Philosophy, 

By H. D. Maclcod, MA, 
Ba7'7'iste7^-at-Lazo. 

Second Edition^ in 2 zo/s. Vol. I. 8: v. 15^. 
Vol. II. Part I. price 1 2s. 



The Institutes of yus-^ 
tiftian ; with Ejiglish In- 
troduction. Translation, 
and Notes. 
By T. C. Sandars, M.A. 

Fifth Edition, %vo. l&r. 

Lord Bacon's Works, 
Collected and Edited by R. 
L. Ellis, M.A. y. Sped- 
ding, M.A. and D. D. 
Heath. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 7 vols. &v. 

Letters and Life of 
Erancis Bacon, including 
all his Occasional Works. 
Collected and edited, with 

a Com^nefttary^ by J. 

Speddi7tg. 

7 vols. %z'o. ;f 4. 4J. 

The Nicomachean Ethics 
of A ristotle. Newly trans- 
lated into English. 
By R, Williams, B.A. 

St'^. I2J. 

The Politics of A ristotle; 
Greek Text, with English 
Notes, 
By Richard Congreve, Af.A. 

Xeiu Edition, reiised, St v. i8j. 

The Ethics of A ristotle ; 
with Essays and Notes. 
By Sir A. Graftt, Bart. 
M.A. LL,D. 

TTiird Editioft. 2 vols. ^vo. pria 32J. 
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Bacon's Essays, with 
Annotations. 
By R. Whately, D.D. 

Nirw Edition, Svo. los. 6</. 

T/ie Essays of Lord 
Bacon ; with Critical and 
Illustrative Notes, afid an 
Example with Answers of 
an Examination Paper. 
By the Rev. John Htuiter, 
M.A. 

Crcrtvn 8zv. price y, dd. 

Picture Logic, or the 
Grave made Gay ; an At- 
tempt to Popularise tlie 
Science of Reasoning by the 
combination of Humorous 
Picttires with Examples of 
Reasoning take7t from Daily 
Life. 
By A. Swinbourne, B.A. 

IVttM Woodcut Ultistrations from Drcnvings 
by the Author. Fcp. oi>o, price 5 j. 

Elements of Logic. 
By R. Wliately, D.D. 

New Edition. %vo, icxr. 6</. cr, %vo, 4f. 6c/. 

Elements of Rhetoric. 
By R. Whately, D.D. 

New Edition, ^vo. los. 6d, cr. Svo, 4s. 6d, 

An Outline of the Neces- 
sary Laws of Thought : a 
Treatise Oft Pure and 
Applied Logic. 
By tlie Most Rev. W. 
Thomson, D.D. Arch- 
bishop of York. 

Ninth Thousand. Crown divo, Ss, 6d, 



An Introdtiction to Men-- 
tal Philosophy, on the In- 
ductive Mctfiod. 
By y. D. Morell, LL.D. 

Zvo. lis. 

Elements of Psychology, 
con tainting the Analysis of 
the Litcllcctiial Powers. 
By y. D. Morcll, LL.D. 

Post 87V. ^s. 6d, 

The Secret of Hegel: 
being the Hegelian System 
in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. 
By y. H. Stirling, LL.D. 

2 vols, Zvo, 2&f. 

Sir William Hamilton ; 
being the Philosophy of 
Perception : an A dialysis. 
By y. H. Stirling, LL.D. 

Svo, 5j. 

Ueberweg's Syste^n of 
Logic, and History of 
Logical Doctrines. 

Translated^ with Notes and 
Appendices, by T. M. 
Lindsay, M.A:F.R.S.E. 

%vo. I dr. 

The Senses and the 
Intellect. 

By A. Bain, LL.D. Prof 
of Logic, Univ. Aberdeen. 

%vo, IS J. 
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Mental and Moral ; Humes Treatise on Hu- 
Science; a Compendium of 
PsycJwlogy atid Ethics, 

By A. Bain, LL.D. 

Third Edition, Cnmm %i'0. los. dd. Or 
separately: Part I. Mental Science ^ 6j. dd. 
Part II, Moral Scicna, 4f. 6d, 

The Philosophy of Ne- 
cessity; or. Natural Law 
as applicable to Mental, 
Moral, and Social Science. 

By Charles Bray, 

Second Edition, %vo. 9J. 



man Nature. 

Edited, with Notes, &c. by 
T H. Green, M.A. and 
. the Rev. T. H. Grose, 
M.A. 

2 vols, &V. 2&f. 

Humes Essays Moral, 
Political, and Literary. 
By the same Editors. 

2 Z'ols, 8tv. 2Sr. 

%* Tlie ahffve form a compute and uniform 
Edition of Hume's Pkilosephical 
Works. 



MISCELLANEOUS & CRITICAL ^VORKS. 



Miscellaneous and Post- 

hu7ftous Works of the late 

Henry Thoinas Buckle. 

Editcd.ziuth a Biographical 

NoticCy by Helen Taylor. 

3 zols. Szv. £2. i2s. 6d. 

Short Studies on Great 
Subjects. 

By y. A. Froude, M.A. 
formerly Fclloiu of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 

Cabinet Kmtion, 2 rols.crcni'ti %zo. lis. 
Library EnrrioN, 2 rv/.-. Srv. 24/. 

Lord Macaiilays Mis- 
cellaneous 1 J y /tings. 

Library Kdition, 2 zv.'s. S:\\ Poriratt^ 2\s. 
PEoriES LniTioN, i :i/. cr. 8:v. 4J. 6i/. 

Lord Macaiilays Mis- 
cellaneous JFritings and 
Speeches. 

SiuJcnts* Edition. Crc^vn 8iv. dr. 



Speeches of the Right 
Hon. Lord Macaulay, cor- 
• reeled by Himself 

People s Edition. Cro7vn 87 v. 3/. 6./. 

LordMacatday sSpeechcs 
071 Parliamentary Reform 
in 1 83 1 and 1832. 

i6wt\ I J. 

TJie Rev. Sydney Smiths 
Essays contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review. 

Authorised Edition^ complete in One Volume 
Cro7i'/: Sz'o. 2s. 6il. seToed, or y. 6d. eloih. 

The Rev. Sydney Sfuiths 
Miscellaneous JVo7'ks. 

Cro7if: S:o. 6s. 

The IVit and IVisdoni of 
the Rrj. Sydney Siniih. 

Crcwn 8tV. 3J. 6</. 
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The Miscellaneous 
Works ofTliomas Ariiold, 
D.D. Late Head Master of 
Rugby School and Reghis 
Professor of Modern His- 
tory in the Univ. of Ox- 
fordy collected afid repub- 
lis/ied. 

Manual of English Lite- 
rature, Historical and 
Critical. 
By Thomas Arnold, M.A. 

New Edition, Crown %vo, Js. 6d. 

Realities of Irish Life. 
By W. Steuart Trench. 

Cr, %vo. 2s. dd. snved, or y. 6d. cloth. 

Lectures on the Science 
of Language. 
By F. Max Miiller, M.A. 
&c. 

Sci'enth Edition. 2 vols. cro7Vft 8tv. i6j. 

Chips from a German 
Workshop; being Essays 
on the Science of Religioit, 
and on Mythology ^ Tradi- 
tions, and Ctistoins. 
By F. Max Miillcr, M.A. 
&c. 

3 vols. Sn'o. £2. 

Soiithey's Doctor, com- 
plete in One Volnme. 
Edited by Rev. J. W. 
Warter, B.D. 

Square crown %vo, I2J. 6d, 



Fafnilies of Speech. 
Four Lectu7'es delivered at 
the Royal Institution. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D. 

Nc'M Edition. Crmun %/uo, Jj. 6</. 

Chapters on Language. 
By F, W. Farmr, D.D. 
F.R.S. 

New Edition, Craion 8zv. 5/. 

A Budget of Paradoxes. 
By Augustus De Morgan^ 
F.R.A.S. 

Reprinted^ tenth Authoi^s Additions ^ from 
the Athenxum. Szv. 15J. 

Principles of Education ^ 
drazu7t from Nattire and 
Revelation, afid applied to 
Female Educatiofi in the 
Upper Classes. 
By the Atithor of 'Amy 
Herbert: 

2vols.fc/i, 8-v. 12S. 6ii 

From yanuary to De- 
cembcr; a Book for Children. 

Second Edition. Zvo. 3J. 6</. 

The Election of Repre- 
sentatives, Pa7diame7itary 
and Municipal; a Treatise. 
By Thos. Hare, Barrister. 

Fotiiih Edition. Post Srv. is. 

Miscellaneous IVritings 

of John Conington, M.A. 

Edited by J. A. Symo7ids, 

M.A. With a Memoir 

by H.y. S.Smith, M.A. 

2 vols. 8zv. 28J. 
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Recreations of a Country 
Parson, 
ByA.K.H.B. 

Two Series^ 3^. 6d. each. 

Landscapes, Churches, 
and Moralities. 
By A. K. H. B. 

Crown ^z'o. y. 6d. 

Seaside Musings on Sun-- 
days and Weekdays. 
By A. K. H. B. 

Crown Svo, y, 6d, 

Changed ^ Spec ts of Un- 
cha7iged Trtitks. 
By A. K. H. B. 

Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

Counsel and Comfort 
from a City Pulpit. 
By A. K. H. B. 

Crown %vo. y, 6d, 

Lessons of Middle Age. 
By A. K. H. B. 

Crown %vo. y. Od. 

Leisure Hours in Towfi 
By A. K. H. B. 

Croivn %vo. y. 6d. 



The Autumn Holiday 
of a Country Parson. 
By A. K. H. B. 

Crown ^o. y, 6</. 

Sunday Afternoons c 
tJie Parish Church of 
Scottish University City. 
By A. K. H. B. 

Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

The Commonplace Pk 
losopher in Town an 
Country. 
By A. K. H. B. 

Crown %vo, y. 6</. 

Present-Day Thoughts. 
By A. K. H. B. 

Croutn Svo. y. 6d. 

Critical Essays of 

Cou7itry Parson. 
By A. K. H. B. 

CroTon %vo. y. dd. 

The Graver Thoughts t 
d Country Parson. 
By A. K. H. B. 

Thuo Series, y, 6r/. each. 
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DICTIONARIES and OTHER BOOKS 
REFERENCE. 



of 



A Dictionary of the 

English Language. 

By R. G. Latham, M.A. 
M.D. Fotmded ofi the 
Dictionary of Dr. S. 
yohnsan, as edited by 
the Rev. H. J. Todd, 
with numerous Emenda- 
tions and Additions. 

4 vols. j\/o, £7. 

Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases, classi- 
fied and arranged so as to 
facilitate the expression of 
Ideas, and assist i7i Literary 
- Composition. 

By P. M. Roget, M.D. 

Crown 8v^. los, 6d, 

English Synonymes. 
ByE.y. Whately. Edited 
by Archbishop Whately. 

Fifth Edition, Fcp. ^0. 3J. 

^ Practical Dictionary 
of the French and English 
Languages. 

By Ldon Contanseau, many 
years French Exa7niner 
for Military and Civil 
Appohitments, &c. 

Post Svo, I ox. 6d. 

Contanseatis Pocket Dic- 
tionary, French and Eng- 
lish, abridged from the 
Practical Dictionary, by 
the AntJior. 

square iSmo. y. 6d, 



New Practical Diction- 
ary of the German Lan- 
guage ; German - English 
a7id English-German. 
By Rev. W. L. Blackley, 

M.A. and Dr. C. M. 

Friedldnder. 

Post 8iv. 71. dd, 

A Dictionary of Roman 
afid Greek Antiquities. 
With 2,cxx:) Woodcuts 
from Ancient Originals, 
illustrative of the Arts 
and Life of the Greeks and 
Romans. 
By Anthony Rich, B.A. 

Third Edition. Crown ^vo. 7x. (ni. 

The Mastery of Lan- 
guages ; ory the Art of 
Speaking Foreign Tongues 
Idiomatically. 
By Thomas Prendergast. 

Second Edition, %vo. dr. 

A Practical English Dic- 
tionary. 
By John T. White, D.D. 

Oxon. and T C. Donkin^ 

M.A. 

I vol, post Svo. uniform with Contanseau^s 
Practical Fretich Dictionary. 

[In the press, 

A Latin-E^iglish Dic- 
tionary. 

By John T. White, D.D. 
Oxon. and J. E. Riddle, 
M.A. Oxon. 

Third Edition^ revised, 2 vols. 4/0. 42s, 
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IVhite's College Latin- 
English Dictionary ; 
abridged from tJie Parent 
Work for the use of Uni- 
versity Students, 

Medium Btw. iSj. 

^ Latin -English Dic- 
tionary adapted for tfie use 
of Middle-Class Schools, 
By John T. White, D.D. 
Oxon. 

Square fcp. Stv. y. 

White' syuniorSttidenfs 
Complete Latift - English 
and English-Latin Dic- 
tionary. 



Square l2»to. I2s. 
IH-L 

English, ^s. (ki. 



^rateiy[l--\^^-'^^^^^-¥: 



A Greek-Efiglish Lexi- 

con. 

By H. G. Liddell, D.D. 
Dean of Ch'istchurch, 
U7id R. Scott, D.D. 
Dean of Rochester. 

Sixth Edition. Crcnun ^o. Tfis. 

A Lexicon, Greek and 
English, abridged for 
Schools from Liddell a?id 
Scott's Greek - English 
Lexicon. 

fourteenth Edition. Sijiuirc \2n10. "js. Od. 

An English-Greek Lexi- 
con, containing all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of 
^ood authority. 
By C. D. Yojige, B.A. 

Kro} Edition. ^0. 2\5. 



Mr. YongesNewLexicon, 
English andGreek^abridged 
from his larger Lexicon. 

Square \2mo, %s. dd. 

M'Cullochs Dictionary, 
Practical, Tlieoretical, and 
Historical, of Commerce 
and Commercial Naviga- 
tion. 
Edited by H. G. Reid. 

%vo. 63J. 

The Post Office Gazetteer 
of tJie United Kingdom : a 
Complete Dictionary of all 
Cities, Towfts, Villages, 
Hamlets, Unions, Regis- 
trars Districts, Territorial 
Divisions, &c ; aiid of 
Gejitlcmcii s Seats, Railway 
Stations, Natural Features, 
ajid Objects of Note in 
Great Britain and Ireland; 
inc hiding several thousands 
of Extra N^ames of Places, 
supplied by pe} mission of 
the Postal A icthoritics : the 
whole adapted to the Postal, 
Railway, and Telegraphic 
Systems, and to the Sheets 
of the Ordna7ice Survey. 

By f. A. Sharp ; assisted 
(in the Postal hi forma- 
tion) by R. F. Pitt, of 
the General Post Office. 

%vo. pp. circa 2,000, price 42J. 

\In May, 
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/I General Dictionary 
of Geography y Descriptive, 
Physical, Statistical, and 
Historical; forming a com- 
plete Gazetteer of tfie World. 
By A. Keith Johjiston, 
KRS.E. 

Neiv Edition^ thoroughly revised. 

[//t /he /tress. 

The Public Schools Ma- 
nual of Modern Geography 
Forming a Companion to 
' The Public Schools Atlas 
of Modern Geography.' 
By Rev. G. Butler, M.A. 

[In the press. 



The Public Schools A tlas 
of Modcrii Geography. In 
3 1 Maps, exhibiting clearly 
tfie more important Physi- 
cal Features of tlie Coun- 
tries delineated. 
Edited, with Introduction, 
by Rev. G. Butler, M.A. 

Imperial quarto^ y. 6d. sewed \ $s. doth. 

The Public Schools Atlas 
of Ancie7it Geography. 
Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion on the Sttidy of An- 
cient Geography, by the 
Rev. G. Butler, M.A. 

Imperial Quarto. [In the press. 



ASTRONOMY and METEOROLOGY. 



The Universe and the 
Co7ning Tra7isits ; Re- 
searclies into and New 
Views respecting tlie Co^i- 
stitution of the Heavens. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

IVith 22 Charts and 22 Diagrams, ^vo. i6s. 

The Transits of Venus ; 
A Popular Account of Past 
and Coming Transits, fro7n 
the first observed by Hor- 
rocks A.D. 1639 to the 
Transit of a.d. 2012. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

With 20 Plates (12 Coloured) and 27 Wood- 
cuts. Crown Sivo. Ss. 6d, 

Saturn and its System. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

&/<?. Tvith 14 Plates^ 14/. 



Essays on Astronomy. 
A Series of Papers on 
Planets and Meteors, the 
Sun and Sun-stirrounding 
Space, Stars and Star 
Cloudlets. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

With \o Plates and 24 Woodcuts. %vo. I2s. 

The Moon ; her Motions, 
Aspect, Scenery, and Phy- 
sical Co7idition. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

With Plates^ Charts^ Woodcuts, and Lunar 
Photographs. Crown Sz'o. l^s. 

The Sun ; Ruler, Light, 
Fire, afid Life of the Pla- 
netary System. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

Second Edition. Plates and Woodads. Cr, 
$vo. 14;. 

C 
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The Orbs Around Us; a 
Series of Familiar Essays 
on t/ie Moon and Planets, 
Meteors and Comets, the 
Sun and Coloured Pairs of 
Suns. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

Second EdUian, with Chart and ^ Diagrams. 
Crown Sv0, 'js, 6d. 

Other Worlds than Ours; 
The Pltirality of Worlds 
Studied under the Light 
of Receftt Scientific Re- 
searches. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

Third Edition^ with 14 Illustrations, Cr, 
Svo. los. 6d, 

Brinkley's Astronomy. 
Revised and partly re-writ- 
ten, with Additional Chap- 
ters, and an Appendix of 
Quest io7is for Examination, 
By John W. Stnbbs, D.D. 
and F. Brunnow, Ph.D. 

With 49 Diagrams. Crown %Z'0. 6s, 

Outlines of Astronomy. 
By Sir y, F. W. Herschel, 
Bart, ALA. 

Latest Edition^ with Plates and Diagrams, 
Square crown %vo. I2s. 

A New Star Atlas, for 

the Lidra7y, the School , a?id 

the Observatory, ifi 1 2 0>'- 

cn/ar Maps {with 2 hidex 

Plates). 

By R, A, Proctor, B.A. 

Crown %vo, ^s. 



Celestial Objects for Covnr 
mon Telescopes. 
By T. W. Webb, M.A. 
RR.A.S. 

New Edition, wUh Map of ike Meon «W 

Woodcuts, Crown 8iv. ^s, 6d, 

LargerStarAtlasfartJie 
Library, in Twelve Cir- 
cular Maps, photolithh 
graphed by A. Brothers, 
F.R.A.S. With 2 Index 
Plates and a Letterpress 
Introduction. 
By R. A. Proctor, BA. 

Second Edition, Smalifiiio, 25/. 

Magnetism and Devich 
turn of the Compass. Far 
the use ofStudefits in Nam- 
gation and Science Schools. 
By y. Merrifield, LL.D. 

iSmo. IS, 6d. 

Doves Law of Storms, 
considered in co7i7iexion with 
tlie ordifuiry Movements of 
t/ie Atmospliere. 
Translated by R. H. Scott, 
M,A. 

%vo, I or. (yd. 

Air and Rain ; the Be- 
ginnijigs of a Chemical 
Climatology, 
By R. A. Smith, F.R.S. 

^vo. 24s. 

Nautical Surveyiftg, an 
Introdnctio7i to the Practi- 
cal and Th€07^etical Study 
of 
By y. K. Laughton, M.A. 

Small %vo. dx. 
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Schelkfis Spectrum A fid- 

lysis, in its Application to 

Terrestrial Substances and 

the Physical Constitutioft of 

the Heavenly Bodies. 

Translated by Jane and 

C. Lassell; edited, with 

Notes, by W. Huggins, 

LL.D. RR.S. 

With 13 Plates and 22^ Woodcuts. Svo, 28j. 



Air and its Relations to 

Life: 1 7 74- 1 8 74. Being, 
with some Additions, a 
Course of Lectures delivered 
at tlie Royal Institution of 
Great Britain in the Sum- 
mer of \Z*]^. 

By Walter Noel Hartley, 
KCS. 

I zfo/. smaii %vo. ivith Illustrations, 



NATURAL HISTORY and PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 



The Correlation of Phy- 
' sical Forces. 

By the Hon. Sir W. R. 
Grove, F.R.S. &c. 

Sixth Edition, with other Contributions to 
Science, $ZHf, i$s. 

Professor Helmholtz' 
Popular Lectures on Scien- 
tific Subjects. 
Translated by E. Atkinson, 
PCS. 

With many Illustrative Wood Engravings, 
Siw. lis, 6d, 

Ganofs Natural Philo- 
sophy for General Readers 
and Young Persons; a 
Course of Physics divested 
of Mathematical Formula 
and expressed in the la^t- 
guage of daily life. 
Translated by E. Atkinson^ 
PCS. 

Cr, %/uo. with 404 Woodcuts^ ys, 6d. 



Ganofs Elementary 

Treatise on Physics, Ex- 

perimefital and Applied, 

for the use of Colleges and 

Schools. 

Translated and edited by E. 
Atkinson, PCS. 

New Edition, with a Coloured Plate and 
726 Woodcuts. Post Sz'o, 1 5 J. 



lVeinholc[s Introduction 
to Experimental Physics, 
Theoretical and Practical ; 
including Directions for 
Constructing Physical Ap- 
paratus and for Making 
Experiments. 

Translated by B. Loewy, 
F.R.A.S. With a Pre- 
face by G. C Foster, 
F.R.S. 

With 3 Coloured Plates and 404 Woodcuts. 
8v(7. price 31J. 6d, 
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Principles of Animal 
Mec/ianics. 

By the Rev. S. Haughton^ 
F.R,S. 

Second Edition, %vo, 2ix. 

Text-Books of Science, 
MecJianical arid Physical^ 
adapted for the use of Arti- 
sans and of Students in 
Public and other Schools. 
{The first Ten edited by 
T M. Goodeve, M.A. Lec- 
turer on Applied Science at 
the Royal ScJiool of Mines; 
tlie remaifider edited by 
C. W. Merrifield, KR.S. 
an Examiner in t/ie De- 
partment of Public Educa- 
tion.) 

S/fia/t Sro. IVoodcuts. 

Edited by T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 

Anderson's Strength of Materials ^ ys. (>d. 
Bloxam's Metals^ 3J. 6</. 
Gocxleve's Mechanics^ jj-. 6</. 

Mechanism^ 3^. 6</. 

Griffin's Algebra ^ Trigonometry^ y. 6d. 

A'otes on the same, with Solutions^ y. 6d. 
Jenkin's Eleetricity ^ Magnetism, y. 6d. 
Maxwell's Theory of Heat, y. 6</. 
Mcrrifield's Technical Arithmetic, y. 6i/. 

Key, y, 6il. 
Miller's Inorganic Chemistry, y. 6d. 
Shelley's Workshop Appliances, y. dd. 
Watson's Plane <^ Solid Geometry, y. (yd. 

Edited by C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S. 

Ann>trong's Organic Chemistry, y. 6tl. 
Thorpe's Quantitative Analysis, 4/. (ni. 
Thorpe and Muir's Qualitatiie Analysis^ 
y. (>d 

Fragments of Science. 
By John Tyndall, RRS, 

Third Edition. %io. \\s. 



Address delivered before 
the British Association 
assembled at Belfast. 
By John Tyndall, F.R.S, 
President. 

%th Thousand, with New Ptefiut and He 
Manchester Address, 8zv. ^nce 4/. 6^ 

Heal a Mode of Molion. 
By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

\Neio Edition^ nearly ready. 

Sound; a Course of Eight 
Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. 
By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

[New Edition f nearly ready. 

Researches on Diafnag- 

netisfn and Magne-Crystal- 

lic Action; including the 

Question of Dianmgnetic 

Polarity, 

By John Tyjtdall, F.R.S, 

tUth 6 Plates and many IVoodatts. %vo, 14J. 

Conlributions lo Mole- 
cular Physics in the do- 
7nain of Radia7it Heat, 
By John Tyndall, P,R.S. 

n^th 2 P/att's and 31 IVoodcuts. 8: v. i6j. 



Lecliires on Lighl, de- 
livered in the Uftited States 
of America in 1872 and 

1873- 

By y. Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Cnnvn Zzo. Js, 6d, 
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Notes of a Course of 
Seven Lectures on Electri- 
cal Pfienomena and T/ieo- 
rieSy delivered at the Royal 
Institution. 
By 7. Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Crown 8zv. u. sewed, or is. 6d, cloth. 

Notes of a Course of Nine 
Lectures 07i Light, delivered 
at the Royal InstitiUion. 
By 7. Tyfidall, F.R.S. 

Crown Sz'o. is. sewed, or is. dd. cloth. 

A Treatise on Magne- 
tism, General and Terres- 
trial. 

By Humphrey L loyd, 
D.D. D.CL. Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

%yo. price \0s. dd. 

Elementary Treatise on 
tfie Wave-Theory of Light. 
By H. Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. 

Third Edition. Svo. los. 6d. 

Aft Elementary Exposi- 
tion of the Doctrine of 
Energy. 

By D. D. Heath, M. A. for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Post $i'0. 4r. 6d. 

Professor Owens I^ec- 
tures on the Comparative 
Aftatomy and Physiology 
of Invertebrate Animals. 

2nd' Edition, w'Uk 235 Woodcuts. %vo. 2\s. 



The Co7nparative Ana-- 
tomy and Physiology of the 
Vertebrate Animals. 
By Richard Owen, F.R.S. 

IVith 1,472 Woodcuts, ivols. 8zv. £1. iy.6d. 

Fragmentary Papers on 
Science and other subjects. 
By the late Sir H. Holland, 
Bart. Edited by his Son, 
t/ie Rev. y. Holland. 

%i'o. price I4f. 

Light Science for Lei- 
sure Hours ; a Series of 
Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tific Subjects, Natural Phe- 
nomena, &c. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

First and Secottd Series. 2 zh>Is. crown &v. 
7 J. 6</. each. 

Kirby and Spence's In- 
troductio7t to Entomology, 
or Elements of t/ie Natural 
History of Insects. 

Cnnvn 8z'<;. 5J. 

Strange Dwellings; a De- 
scription of the Habitations 
of Aftimals, abridged from 
* Homes without Hands.* 
By Rev. 7. G. Wood, M.A. 

IVith Frontispiece and 60 Woodcuts. Crown 
8zv. ^s. dd. 

Homes without Hands ; 
a Descriptio7i of the Habi- 
tations of Aniinah, classed 
according to their Principle 
of Construction. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

With about 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8:v. 2ix. 
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Out of Doors ; a Selec- 
tion of Original Articles 
on Practical Natural His- 
tory. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

IVi/A 6 lUustraiions from Original Designs 
engraved on Wood. Crvam 8rv. ^s. 6d, 

The Polar World: a 
Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Re- 
giofis of the Globe. 
By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

With Chromoxylographs, Maps, and Wood- 
cuts. 8iV. icxr. dd, 

TJte Sea and its Living 
Wonders. 
By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

Fourth Edition, enlarged. &v. with many 
Illustrations, I or. td. 

The Tropical IVorld. 
By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

With about 2CX5 Illustrations. 8: v. icxr. 6t/. 

The Subterranean World. 
By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

With Maps and many \V\\\Luts. ^lo. 2\s. 

The Aerial JVorld ; a 
Popular Account of the 
Phenomena a?id Life of 
the Atmosphere. 
By Dr. George Hartzvig. 

With Mapj 8 Chrovwxylogi-aphs^ and 6o 
Woodcuts. Szo. pnW 2ls. 

A Fa?niliar History of 
Birds. 

By E. Stanley, D.D. late 
Ld. Bishop of Norwich. 

Fcp. %vo. with Woodcuts, 3/. dd. 



Insects at Home; aPofm- 
lar Account of British 
Insects, their Structure 
Habits, and Transforma- 
tions. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood^MA. 

With uptvards o/^QO Woodcuts. 8(v. 21/. 

Insects Abroad ; being a 
PopularAccount of Foreign 
Insects, theirStructure, Ha- 
bits, and TransfornuUions. 
ByRev.y.G. Wood, MA. 

IVith upwards of 700 Woodcuts. 8tv. tv. 

Rocks Classified and De- 
scribed. 
By B. Von Cotta. 

English Edition, by P. H. LAWRENCE (wW 
EngHsh, German, and French Sjm^ 
nymcs), revised hy the Author. F9st 

8tv. \\s. 

Primceval IVorld of Swit- 
zerland. 

By Professor Oswald Heer. 
Translated by IV. S. Dal- 
las, F.L.S. and edited by 
panics Hey wood, AI.A. 
P.R.S. 

2 ids. S:v. li'ith numerous Illustrations. 
[In the press. 

The Origin of Civilisa- 
tion, afid tlu Primitive 
Condition of Man ; Men- 
tal and Social Condition of 
Savages. 

By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. 
M.P. F.R.S. 

Tliird Edition, -ivith 2$ Woodcuts. Stv. 1 8/. 
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The Native Races of the 
Pacific States of North 
America. 
ByHtibert Howe Bancroft. 

Voi, L Wild Tribes, their Manners 
and Customs; with 6 Mups, %vo, 25X. 

%* To bt completed in the course of the 
present year, in Four more Volumes — 

Vol. II. Civilized Nations of Mexico 
and Central America. 

Voi. III. Mythology and Languages of 
hoik Savage and Civilized Nations. 
. VoL IV. Antiquities attd Architectural 
Remains. 

Voi. V. Aboriginal History ami Migra- 
tions ; Index to the Entire Work. 

A Manual of Anthro- 
pology^ or Science of Mayi, 
based on Modern Research. 
By diaries Bray, 

Crown Svo. 5^. 

A Phrenologist amongst 
the Todas, or the Study of 
a Primitive Tribe in South 
India; History, Cliaracter, 
Customs, Religion, Infanti- 
cide, Polyandry, Language, 
By W. E. Marsliall, Lieut.- 
Col. Bengal Staff Corps. 

With 26 Illustrations. Zvo. 21 s. 

The Ancient Stone Im- 
plements, Weapons, and Or- 
^laments of Great Britain. 
By John Evafts, F.R.S. 

With 2 Plates and 476 Woodcuts. 8tv. 2&r. 

The Elements of Botany 

for Families and Schools. 

Eleventh Edition, revised 

by T/iofucts Moore,F.L.S. 

Fcp. ZAf. with l^d^ Woodcuts, 2s, ed. 



Bible Ani^nals ; a De-^ 
scription of every Living 
Creature fnentioned in the 
Scriptures, from the Ape 
to the Coral. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

With about 100 Vignettes on Wood. Szv. 2IJ. 

The Rose Amateur's 
Guide. 
By Thomas Rivers. 

Tenth Edition. Fcp. Svo. 4r. 

A Dictionary of Science^ 

Literature, and Art. 

Fourth Edition, re-edited 

by the late W. T. Brande 

(the A uthor)and Rev. G. 

W. Cox, M.A. 

3 vols, medium %vo. 631". 

On the Sensations of 
Tone, as a Physiological 
Basis for the Theory of 
Music. 

By H. Hchnlwltz, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology in 
the University of Berlin. 
Translated by A. y. Ellis, 
F.R.S. 

[iVearly ready. 

The Treasury of Botany, 
or Popular Dictionary of 
the Vegetable Kingdom ; 
with which is incorporated 
a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms. 
Edited by y. Lindley, 

F.R.S. and T Moore, 

F.L.S. 

With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. 
Two Parts, fcp. ^>o. I2s, 
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Handbook of Hardy 
Trees, Shrtibs, and Her- 
baceous Plants; containing 
Descriptions &c. of the 
Best Species in Cultivation ; 
with Cultural Details, i 
Co7nparative Hardiness, 
suitability for particular \ 
positions, &c. Based on 
the French Work of De- 
caisne and Naudin, afid ' 
including the 720 Original 
Woodcut Illustrations. 
By W. B. Henisley. 

Medium 8r'<?. 2\s. 

Loudon's Encyclopcedia ; 
of Plants ; comprising the 
Specific Character, Descrip- 
tion, Culture, History, &c. 
of all the Plants found ifi 
Great Britain, 

If 'ith uf^u'arJs ofi 2 , ooo / VooJcufs. 8: .'. 42 j. 



A Gejteral Systcfn of 
Descriptive and A nalytical 
Botany. 

Translated front thcFrenck 
of Le Maout and De- 
caisne, by Mrs. Hooker. 
Edited and arranged 
according to tlu English 
Botanical System, by J. 
D. Hooker, M.D. &c. 
Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardetis, Kew. 

ii'ith 5, 500 Woodcuts. Imperial 8rv. $21. hi. 

Forest Trees and fVood- 
land Scenery, as described 
in Ancient and Modern 
Poets. 

By William Menzies, De- 
puty Surveyor of Wind- 
sor Forest and Parks, &c. 

In One Volumry imperial ^o. uith Tivtntt 
Plates^ Coloured in facsimile cf the 
ori^nal Jra^vings, price £^^. 5^. 

\Prcparingfor publication. 



CHEMISTRY and PHYSIOLOGY. 



Miller s Elements of 

Chemistry, Theoretical and 
PraciicaL 

Re-edited, with Additions, 
by 11. Maeleod, KC.S. 

i'.'oh. Sr-c'. £1. 
Part T. Ciikmical Physics, 15/. 
Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 21s. 
Part III/Orcamc Chkmistry, 24?. 

Select Methods in C/ienii- 
cat Analysis, chiefly I 7ior- 
ganic. 
By Wvi. Crookcs, F.R.S. 

With 22 Weodcuts. Crown %vo. \2s. (hi. 



A Dictionary of die- 

7nisl?y and the Allied 

Branches of other Sciences, 

By Henry Watts, F.CS, 

assisted by eminent 

Scientific and Practical 

Chemists. 

6 vols, medium ^vo. £%. i\s. 6./. 

Second Supplement com- 
pleti7ig the Record of Dis- 
covery to the end of 1872. 



%i'o. price 42.«-. 
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Todd and Bowman s 
Physiological A nato^fty.and 
Physiology of Man. 

Vol. II. with numerous Illustrations^ 2^s. 

Vol. I. New Edition by Dr. Lionel S. 
Beale, F.R.S. in course of puhlicationy 
with numerous Illustrations. Parts I. and 
II. in %vo. price ^s. dd. each. 

Elementary Lessons on 
Structure of Man and 
Animals, with especial re- 
ference to the P7'^i7iciples 



affecting Health, Food, and 
Cooking, and the Duties of 
Man to Animal Creation. 
By Mrs. Buckton. 

With Illustrations engraved on Wood. 
I zvl. small &v. 

Outlines of Physiology, 
Human a7id Compai'ative. 
By 7. Marshall, F.R.CS. 
Surgeon to the Univer- 
sity College Hospital. 

2 vols. cr. 8:v. with 122 Woodcuts, 32J. 



The FINE ARTS and ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS. 



Poems. 

By William B. Scott. 

I. Ballads and Tales, II. Studies from 
Nature. III. Sonnets ^c. 

Illustrated by Srzvnteen Etchings by 
L. Alma Tadema and William B. Scott. 
Crcnvn 8tv. {Nearly ready. 

Half'hoiir Lectures 07i 
the History and Practice 
of the Fine and Ornamen- 
tal Arts. 

By W. B. Scott, Assistant 
Inspector in A rt.Depart- 
viefit of Science and A rt. 



^roivH 



Third Edition, with 50 Woodcuts. Ci 

U'O. %s. ()d. 



Albert Durer, his Life 

and Works; including Au- 
tobiographical Papers arid 
Complete Catalogues. 
By William B. Scott. 

With 6 Etchings by the Author and 0ther 
Illustrations. Hivo. i6s. 



In Fairyland ; Pictures 
from the Elf Wo7'ld. By 
Richard Doyle. With a 
Poem by W. Allingham. 

With 16 coloured Plates^ containing 36 De- 
signs. Second Edition, folio, i ^s. 

§ 

A Dictionary of Artists 
of the English School: 
Painters, Sculptors, Archi- 
tects, Engravers, and O^-na- 
mentis ts ; with Notices of 
their Lives and Works. 
By Samuel Redgrave. 

%i'o. ids. 

The New Testament^ il- 
lustrated with Wood En- 
gravings after the Early 
Masters, chiefly of the 
Italia7i School. 

Cro.an ^0. dy. 

D 
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Moore's Lalla Rookh, 
TennieVs Edition y with 68 
Wood Engravings. 

Fcp. 4/t;. 2 1 J. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, 
Maclise's Editioft, with i6i 
Steel Plates. 

Super royal ^o. 31J. dd, 

Lyra Germanica ; the 
Christian Year and the 
Christian Life. Trans- 
laied by Miss Winkworth. 

With about 325 Woodcut Illustrations by J, 
Ltighton^ F.S.A. and other Artists, 
2 vols, ^0, price 42J. 

Lord Macaulay's Lays 
of Ancient Rome. With 
90 Illustrations on Wood 
front Drawings by G. 
Scfiarf 

Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Miniature Edition, with 
Scharfs 90 Illicstratioiis 
reduced in Litlwgraphy, 

Imp. idmo. lOJ. td. 



Sacred and Legendof} 
Art. 
By Mrs. yameson. 

6 vols, square crown &v. price £l, i^.itl 
as follows : — 

Legends of the Saints 
and Martyrs. 

New Edition^ with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodcuts, 2 vols, 3 1 J. (id. 

Legends of the Monastic 
Orders. 

New Edition^ with II Etchings and 88 
Woodcuts, I vol, 2is, 

Legends of the Madonna. 

New Edition^ with 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts, I zwl, 2\s, 

The History of Our Lord, 
with that of his Types and 
Precursors. 

Completed by Lady East- 
lake. 

Revised Edition^ with 1 3 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 42J. 



The USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &c. 



A Manual of Architec- 
ture : being a Concise His- 
tory and Explanation of the 
Principal Styles of Eiuv- 
pean Architecture y Ancient y 
Mediceval, a7td Renaissance; 
with a Glossary, 
By Thomas Mitchell. 

With 150 Woodcuts. Crown %vo, I Of. 6</. 



' History of tJte Gothic 
Revival ; an Attempt to 
shew how far the taste for 
Medueval Architecture was 
retained in England during 
the last two centuries, and 
has been re-developed in the 
present. 

By Charles L. Eastlake, 
Architect. 

With 48 lUmtrations, Imp, 9va, 3IJ. 6d, 
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Industrial Cftemistry ; a 

Manual for Manu/actu- 

rers and for Colleges or 

Technical Sc/iools. Being a 

Translation of Professors 

Stohmann and Englers 

Gertnan Edition ofPayens 

' PrAis de Chitnie Indus- 

trulU: by Dr. J. D. Barry. 

Edited, and supplemented 

with Chapters on the 

Cltemistry of t/ie Metals, 

by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. 

&v. with Plates and IVoodcuts. 

[In tke^ess, 

Gwilfs Encyclopcedia of 
Architecture, with above 
1, 600 Woodcuts. 
Fifth Edition, with Altera- 
tions aful Additions, by 
Wyatt Papworth. 

%i'0, 5Zr. dd. 

The Three Cathedrals 
dedicated to St. Paul in 
Londoft ; tJuir History 
from the Foundation of 
the First Building in the 
Sixth Century to the Pro- 
posals for the Adornment 
of the Present Cathedral. 
By W. Longman, F.S.A. 

With numerous Illustrations, Square crown 
%vo. 2 1 J. 

Hints on Household 

Taste in Furniture, Up- 

Iwlstery, and other Details. 

By Charles L. East lake. 

Architect. 

Xcw Edition^ with about 90 Illustrations. 
Square crown %vp, I4r. 



Lathes and Turning, 
Simple, Mechanical, and 
Ornamental. 
By W. Henry Northcott. 

With 240 Illustrations, %vo. \%s. 

Handbook of Practical 
Telegraphy. 

By R. S. Culley, Memb. 
I/tst. CE. Engi7icer'in' 
Chief of Telegraphs to 
the Post-office. 

Sixth Edition, Platts 6- Woodcuts. %vo, iCj. 

Principles of Mechanism, 
for the use of Students in 
the Universities, and for 
Engineering Students. 
ByR. Willis, M.A. Fits. 
Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

Second Edition, with 374 Wooilcuts. 8rY». 18/. 

Perspective ; or, the Art 
of Drmuing tv/iat one Sees : 
for the Use of those Sketch- 
ing from Nature. 
By Lieut. W. H. Collins, 
R.E. F.R.A.S. 

With 37 Woodcuts. Croii'n Szo. $s. 

Encyclopcedia of Civil 
Engineering, Historical, 
Theoretical, and Practical. 
By E. Cresy, C.E. 

With abai'e 3,000 Woodaits, %vo, 42/. 
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j4 Treatise ofi the Steam 
Engine, in its various ap- 
plications to Mines^ Mills, \ 
Steam Navigation, Rail- 
ways and Agriculture. 
By y. Bourne, C.E. \ 

With Purtr.iit, 37 /ttl.:, and 546 U'ocd- , 
£ut:, \t0. 42/, ' 

I 

Catechism of the Steam 
Enghu, in its various Ap- 
plications. 
By John Bourne, C.E. 

Xnu liJition^ with 89 W 'oodiutt, Fc^. fcv. 6j. 

Handbook of the Steam 

Engine. 

By y. Bourne, C.E. form- 
ing a Kky to the Author s 
Catechism of t/te Steam 
Engine. 

Wiih 67 Woodcut i. Fip. %i'o. <^. 

Recent Improvements in 

the Steam Efiginc, 
Jiy y . liotirne, C.E, 

Lounuiess Engineer s 

Handbook ; explaining the 
J Principles whieh should 
guide the Young Engineer 
in the L on^iruction of Ma- 
chine ry. 

J'i'.t S o. 5;. 

(inns (I mi Steel ; Miscel- 
/a?ieonsJ\tpers on Meehani- 
mi Subject Hi. 

/m- Sir y. Whilicorth, 
r./:\ F,R,S. 



/;..-i /./..■ 



A'c').?/ Scv. 7^. 6c/. 



Ur^s Dictionary of Arts, 
Manufaetures^ and Mines. 
Seventh EditioHy re -written 
and greatly enlarged by 
R. Hunt, F.R.S. assisted 
by numerous Contributors. 

lllik 2,000 WMdcmis. 3 vols. wu£mm 8m. 

Handbook to the Miner Or 
logy of Cornwall and 
Devon; with Instructions 
for their Discrimination, 
and copious Tables of Lo- 
cality. 

By 7. H. Collins, F.G.S. 

Ulth 10 J^aUs^ 8xv. es. 



Practical Treatise on 

Metallurgy^ 

Adapted fro7n the last Gcr- 
7)ian Edition of Professor 
KerVs Metallurgy by W. 
Cf'ookes, F.R.S. &c. and 
E. Rohrig, Ph.D. 

3 vols. 8:v. 'iith 625 Woodcuts. £\. \^. 

Treatise on Mills and 
Millu'oj'k. 
By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bt. 

With iS Plates and 322 Woodcuts, 2 z-o/s. 



Useful Infor?nation for 
Efiginccrs, 
By Sir IV. Fairbairn, Bt, 

h matty Plates and i 
crcicn S:v. 3 1/. 6«/. 
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The Application of Cast 
and Wrought Iron to 
Building Purposes. 
By Sir W. Fairdainiy Bt. 

With 6 Plates and Ii8 Woodcuts. 8zv. i6j. 

Practical Handbook of 
Dyeing and Calico-Print- 
ing. 
By W. Crookes, F.R.S. &c. 

With numerous Illustrations and Specimens 
of Dyed Textile Fabrics. %vo. 42J. 

Occasional Papers on 
Subjects conftected Tvith 
Civil Engineering, Gun- 
fiery y and Naval Archi- 
tecture. 

By Michael Scott, Memb. 
Inst. CE. & of Inst. 

N.A. 

2 vols. %vo. luith PlateSy 42J. 



Mftcheirs Manual of 

Practical Assaying. 

Fourth Edition, revised, 
tvith the Recent Disco- 
veries incorporated, by 
W. Crookes, F.R.S. 

%vo. Woodcuts^ 3IJ. 6f/. 

Loudon's EncyclopcBdia 
of Gardening : comprising 
the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture^ Floriculture, 
Arboriculture, and Land- 
scape Gardening. 

With 1,000 Woodcuts, %vo. 2 1 J. 

Loudon s Encyclopcedia 
of Agriculture: comprising 
t/ie Laying-out, Improve- 
merit, and Management of 
Landed Property, and the 
Cultivation and Economy 
of the Prodiutions of Agri- 
culture. 

With 1,100 Woodcuts. 87'<?. 2IJ. 



RELIGIOUS and MORAL ^VORKS. 



An Exposition of the 39 
Articles, Historical and 
Doctrifial. 

By E. H. Browne, D.D. 
Bislwp of Winchester. 

New Edition, 8zv. i6j. 

Historical Lectures on 
t lie Life of Our Lord ^esus 
Christ. 
By C 7. Ellicott, D.D. 

Fifth Edition. 8zv. \2s. 



An Introduction to the 
Theology of the Church of 
Engla7id, in an Exposition 
of the i^ Articles. By Rev. 
T. P. Boultbce, LL.D. 

Fcp. %vo. 6s. 

Sermons for the Times 
preached in St. Pauls 
Cathedral and elsewhere. 
By ReiK T. Griffith, M.A. 

Crown 8tv, dr. 
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Sermons; including Two 
Sermofis on the Interpre- 
tation of Prophecy, and an 
Essay on tfu Right Inter- 
pretation and Understand- 
ing of the Scriptures. 
By the late Rev. Thontas 
Arnold, D.D. 

3 vols, 8zv. price 24s, 

Ch ristian L ife , its 
Course, its Hindrances, 
and its Helps; Serfnons 
preached mostly iji the 
Chapel of Rugby School. 
By tlie late Rev. TJwntas 
Arnold, D.D. 

%vo. is. dd, 

Ch vis tia n L ife, its 
Hopes, its Fears, and its 
Close ; Scrmofts preached 
mostly in the Chapel of 
Rugby School 
By the late Rev, Thoynas 
Arnold, D.D, 

Sermons Chiejly on the 
Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, 

By the laic Rev, Thofuas 
Arnold, D.D, 

%vo. price 7 J. 6</. 

Sermons preached in the 
Chapel of Rugby School ; 
ivith an Address before 
Cofifii'viafion, 
By the late Rev, Thomas 
Arnold, D,D. 

I\p. %vo. price 3 J. 6*/. 



Three Essays on Reli- 
giofi : Nature ; the Utility 
of Religion; Theism. 
By John Stuart MiU. 

Second Edition, &<#. price iQf. td. 

Synonyms of the Old Tes- 
tamenty their Bearing on 
Christian Faith and 
Practice. 
By Rev. R. B. Girdlestone. 

8tv. 15J. 

Reasons of Faith; or, 
the Order of the Christian 
Argument Developed and 
Explained. 
By Rev. G. S. Drew, M.A. 

Second Edition, Fcp. 8r^. dr. 

The Eclipse of Faith: 
or a Visit to a Religious 
Sceptic, 
By Henry Rogers, 

LaUst Edition. Fcp. %vo. ^s. 

Defence of the Eclipse of 

Faith. 

By Henry Rogers, 

Latest Edition. Fcp. %vo. y. 6d. 

A Critical and Gram- 
inatical Commcjitary on St. 
Paul's Epistles, 
By C. 7, Ellicott, D.D. 

%vo. Galatians, %s. 6</. Ephcsian.s %s. 6d. 
Pastoral Epistles, I or. 6d. Philippi- 
ans, Colossians, & Philemon, lOf. 6</. 
Thcssalonians, ^s. 6d. 
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The Life and Epistles of , 
St. Paul. j 

By Rev. W. J. Conybeare, \ 
M.A. and Very Rev. J. | 
^y. Howsofiy D.D. j 

Library Edition, with all Uu Original 
IlhutraHons, Maj^^ Landscapes on Slcil, 
IVoodcuis, &*c, 2 vols, 4/<7. 4&r. 

Intermediate Edition, wiiA a Selection 
of Mapsy PlateSy and Woodcuts, 2 vols, 
square crown Sv/o. 2 is. 

Student's Edition, revised and condensed, 
with 46 Illustrations and Maps, i vol. 
crown Svo. 91. 



FasfingCommunion, how 
Binding in England by the 
Canofts. With tJie testi- 
mony of the Early Fathers. 
An Historical Essay. 

By the Rev. H. T. King- 
don, M.A. Assistant- 
Curate, S. Aiidrews, 
Wells Street; late Vice- 
Principal of Salisbury 
Theological College. 

Second Edition, Svo, los, 6(1, 



An Examination into 
the Doctrine and Practice 
of Confession. 

By the Rev. W. E. J elf 
B.D. sometime Censor 
of Ch. Ch. Bampton 
Lecturer 1857; White- 
Iiall Preacher 1846; 
Author of * Quousque ' 
&c. 

Svo. price ys, 6d. 



Evidence of the Truth 
of the Christian Religion 
derived from the Literal 
Fulfilment of Prophecy. 
By Alexander Keith, D.D. 

40/i Edition^ with nutnerous Plates. 
Square ^o, I2s, bd. or in post fkfo. 
with 5 Plates, 6j. 

Historical and Critical 
Commentary on the Old 
Testament; with a New 
Translation. 
By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Genesis, 8w. \%s, or adapted for the 
General Reader, \2s. Vol. II. Exodus^ 
l^.or adapted for the General Reader^ 
\2s. Vol, III, Leviticus, Part I. iCx. 
or adapted for the General Reader, is. 
Vol, IV, Leviticus, Part II. 15/. or 
adapted for the Getteral Reader, %s. 

The History and Litera-- 
ture of the Israelites, ac- 
cording to t/te Old Tester 
ment and t/te Apocrypha. 
By C. De Rothschild and 
A. De Rothschild. 

Second Edition, 2 vols, crown Svo. I2s, 6d. 
Abrid^ Edition, in I vol, Jcp, Svo. y. 6d. 

Ewald's History of 
Israel. 

Translated from the Ger- 
man by y. E. Carpenter^ 
M.A. with Preface by 
R. MartineaUy M.A. 

5 vols. $vo, 6y. 

Commentary on Epistle 
to the Romans. 
By Rev. W. A. GConor. 

Cror^i n 8iv. y. 6d. 
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A Comfnentary on the 
Gospel of St. yohn. 
By Rev. W. A. OConor. 

Crown %(vo, I Of. dd. 

The Epistle to the He- 
brews ; with Analytical 
Introduction and Notes. 
By Rev. W. A. CConor. 

Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 

Thoughts for the Age. 
By Elizabeth M. SewelL 

Neiv Edition. Fcp. %vo, 3^. (yd. 

Passing Thoughts on 
Religion. 
By Elizabeth M. SewelL 

Fcp. %vo. y. 6d. 

Preparation for the Holy 

Cojuniunion ; the Devotio7is 
chiefly from the works of 
Jej-emy Taylor, 
By Elizabeth M. Sezucll. 

l2mo. y. 

Bishop yeremy Taylor s 
Entire Works; ivith Life 
by Bishop Hcbcr. 
Revised and corrected by 
the Rev. C. P. Eden. 

10 vols. ^5. 5J-. 

Hymns of Praise and 
Prayer. 

Collected a7id edited by Rev. 
J. Martineatiy LL.D. 

Crown %z'o. \s. dd. 



The Book of Psalms of 
David the King and Pro- 
phet y disposed according to 
the Rhythmical Structure 
of t lie Original; with Three 
Essays, 

I. The Psalms of David restored to David; 
2. The External Form of Htkrew 
Poetry ; 3. Tht Zion of David restored 
to Davi. By E. F. Crown %vo. with 
Map and Illustrations^ %s, 6d. 

spiritual Songs for the 
Sundays and Holidays 
througJiout tlie Year. 
By 7. S. B. Monsell, LL.D. 

Fourth Edition. Fcp. Svo. 45. 6d. 

Lyra Germanica; Hymns 
translatedfrom t/ie German 
by Miss C. Wiftkworth. 

2 series^ fcp. S/vo. y. 6d. each. 

Endeavours after the 
Christia7i Life ; Discourses. 
By Rev. J . Martifuau, 
LL.D. 

Fifth Edition. Cro7vn Zvo. Ts. 6d. 

An Introduction to tlic 

Study of the New Testa- 
ment, Critical, Exegetical, 
and Theological. 
By Rev. S. Davidson, D.D. 

2 vols. ?>zv. 30^. 

Lectures on the Penta- 
teuch & t/ie Moabite Stone; 
with Appendices. 
By 7. IV. Colenso, D.D. 
Bishop of Natal. 

Sz/#. 1 2 J. 
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Supernatural Religion; 
an Inquiry into the Reality 
of Divine Revelation. 

New Edition, 2 vols, Szv. 2^, 

The Pentateuch and Book 
of yoshua Critically Ex- 
amined. 

By J. W. Colenso, D.D. 
Bis/wp of Natal. 

Crown 8zv. 6s, 



The New Bible Cmn- 
mefitary, by Bishops and 
ot/ier Clergy of t/ie An- 
glican Chtirch, critically 
examined by the Rt. Rev. 
y. W. Colmso, D.D. 
Bishop of Natal. 

$vo, 25J. 



TRAVELS, VOYAGES, &c. 



Italian Alps ; Sketches 

from the Mountains of 

Tici7W, Lombardy, the 

TrentinOy and Vcnctia. 

By Douglas W. Frcshfeld, 

Editor of ' The Alpine 

yournal! 

Cro^vn 8tv. wii/t Map dud Illustrations, 
[/ft April, 

Here and There in the 
Alps. 

By the Hon. Frcdci^ica 
Plunket. 

With Vignctte-title, Post%i'o, dr. 6^. 

The Valleys of Tirol; 

their Traditions a7id Cus- 

tof?is^ and How to Visit 

them. 

By Miss R. H. Busk, 
Author of • The Folk- 
Loreof Rome^ &c. 

With Frontispiece and 3 Maps, Crcivn 
^vo. I2s. 6d» 



Spain ; Art - Remains 
and Art-Realities ; Paint- 
crSy Priests, and Princes : 
being Notes of Thi^igs seen 
and of Opinions formed 
during nearly Three Year^ 
Residence and Travels in 
that Coufitry. 
By H. tV. Baxley, M.D. 

2 v-jls, crown Svo, 21s, 

Eight Years in Ceylon. 
By Sir Samtiel W. Baker ^ 
M.A. F.R.G.S. 

Neiv Edition^ ivith Illustrations engraved 
on Wood by G, Pearson. Crown 8tv. 
Price js, bd. 

The Rifle and the Hound 
in Ceylon. 

By Sir Samuel W. Baker^ 
M.A. F.R.G.S. 

I Nr^o Edition ^ uith Jlhuti aliens engraved 
I on Jf ood hy G, Pearson. Crown ^vo. 

' Price is, 6d. 
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Meeting the Sun ; a \ 
yourncy all rotaid the ' 
World through Egypt, \ 
China, Japan, and Cali- \ 
fornia. 
By William Simpson, 

With IIeUotyf>es and \\\s>dcuts, 8: v. 24/. 

The Rural Life of Eng- 
land. 
By William Howitt. 

Woodcuts, %V0. 12S. (kf. 

The Dolomite Moun- 
tains. Excursions through 
Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, 
and FriulL 

By J. Gilbert and G. C. 
Churchill, F.R.G.S. 

iVith Illustrations, Si/, cr, 8: v. 2IJ. 

The Alpine Club Map 
of the Chain of Mont 
Blanc, from an actual Sur- 
vey i7i 1 863-1 864. 
By A. Adams-Rcilly, 
F.R.G.S. iM.A.C 

In Chromolith, ^raphy^ on extra stent draw- 
im; /r//\*r iOj'. or mcnnifd on canias 
in a j'Oi'iiin^ case, \2s. 61. 

The Alpine Club Map 
of the Valpclline, the Val 
Tournanche, and the South- 
ern Valleys of the Chain of 
Jlfonte Rosa, from actual 
Survey. 

By A. Adams-Reilly, 
F.RG.S. M.A.C. 

Pnii-Gs. en extra .St.->nt Dra'i'ing Pa*'cr^ or 
7.^ /. mounted in a Folding Case. 



Untrodden Peaks and 
Unfrequented Valleys; a ! 
Midsummer Ramble among 
the Dolomites. 
By Amelia B. Edwards. 

With numeroHS Illustraticns, 8: v. 2IJ. 

The Alpine Clnb Map 
of Sivitzerland^ with parts 
of the Neighbouring Coun- 
tries, on the scale of four 
miles to an huh. 
Edited by R. C. Niclwls^ 
F.S.A. F.R.G.S. 

In Four Sheets, in Portfolio, 42X. or 
mountt'd in a Case, 52/. 6J, Each 
Sheet may be haJ separately, price \2s. 
or mounted in a Case, 15^. 

The Alpine Guide. 
By John Ball, M.R.I.A. 
late President of tite 
Alpine Club. 

Post Srv. zvith Ma/sand other Illustrations. 

Eastern Alps. 

Price 10/. (hi. 

Central Alps y including 
all the Obo'land Dist7'ict. 

Price 7j. 6</. 

JVestem Alps, including 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
Zermatt, &c. 

Price ds. (hi. 

Introduction 07t Alpine 
Travelling in general, and 
on the Geology of the Alps. 

Price I s. Either of the Three J 'o/nmes or Parts 
cfthe * Alpine Guide * may be had with 
this Introduction prefixed, is. extra. 
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Guide to t/te Pyrenees, for 
the use of Mountaineers. 
By Charles Packe. 

Second EdUnm^ with Maps d^. and Ap- 
pendix, Crcwn %vo, ys, 6d, 

How to See Norway; 
embodying the Experience 
of Six Summer Tours in 
t/iat Country^ with Hints 
Oft the Clwice of Routes 
and tJu Localities of t/ie 
best Scettery. 
By y. R. Campbell. 

WUh Map and I Woodcuts, ftp. 8rv. 5 J. 



Visits to Remarkable 
Places, and Scenes illus- 
trativc of striking Passages 
in English History and 
Poetry. 
By William Howitt. 

2 vols, 8:v. Woodcuts, 25/. 

Forty Years of American 

Life. 

By T. L. Nichols, M,D. 
Author of ^Hu?nan Phy- 
siology,' 'Esoteric An- 
thropology' &c. 

Nr^v Edition, rciiscd and condensed, Ct'au:n 
S:v. I or. Ct/. 



>VORKS of FICTION. 



Whispers from Fairy- 
land. 

By the Rt. Hon. E. H. 
Knatchbull - Hugesscn, 
M.P. Author of' Stories 
for my Children^ &c. 

With 9 llltistrations from Original De- 
signs engraved on Wood by G, Pear- 
son. Crown 9/vo, price dr. 



La dy IV ill o ugh by ' s 
Diary during tlie Reign of 
Charles the First, the Pro- 
tectorate, and the Restora- 
tion. 

Crown %vo, y, 6d, 

Centulle, a Tale of Pan. 
ByDenys Shyne Lawlor. 

Crtwn 8zv. lor. 6d, 



The Folk-Lore of Rome, 
collected by Word of Mouth 
from the People. 

By R. H. Busk. 

Croivn 8;(». 12s. 6<l, 

Cyllene ; or, The Fall of 
Paganism. 
By Henry Sneyd, M.A. 

2 -vis. po:t Srv. 14J. 

Beckers Callus; or Ro- 
man Scenes of the Time of 
Augustus. 

Post Zzo. 7s. 6d. 

Becker's Charicles : 11- 
lust rat ive of Private Life 
of the Ancient Greeks. 
Post 8zv. 7-f- 6*/. 
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Tales of the Teutonic 
Lands. 

By Rci\ G. W. Cox, M.A. 
and E. H. yoncs. 

Crm'ii S:<>. I or. &/. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. 
By tlus Rev. G. W. Cox, 
M.A. 

CrcrjjH &i7. dr. 6y. 

Tlie Modem Novelisfs 
Library. 

Atluntonc Prion\ 2s. ('oards ; 2j. 6./'. chih. 
The Bw-om^s'tcr s Family, 2s. ixvrds ; 

2s. 6d.clcth.' 
MELViLLE'b Di^by Grand, 2s, and 2s. 6d. 
— Gladiators, zs. and 2J.6J, 
— — Good for Sothing,zs. ^zs. 6d. 
.— ^.~— > Holniby House, 2j. and 2s. 6d, 
— — — Interpreter, zs, and 2s. 6d. 

A'ate Ccientry, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

^— ^— Qiuett^s Maries, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
.^_— General Bounce, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
Trollope's Warden, is. 6d. and 2s. 
■ I Barchcster Tcruvrs, 2s. and 

2S. 6./. 

Bramley-MojRE's Six Sis/,/: cf the Val- 



Novels and Tales. 

By th^ Right Hon. Bcnja- 
niin Disraeli^ MJ^. 

CMfwi EJiticns^ compieit in Ten Vduwia^ 

crpicn S:v». 6j. eaeh^ asfoUffaes : — 
Lo:kair, 6j. Venetia^ 6r. 

Coninj^M', dr. , Alrfj\/xioH, e*r. dr. 

Sj'l-i/,&s. . youn£-Dmle,G*c.6r. 

Tancrcd, dr. : IJz'ian Grey, dr. 

IIcnrictLj Temple^ d^ 
Co^iijrini JFIemtm^;^ «5^r. dr. 

Stories and Tales. 

By Elizabeth M. ScuhH, 
Author of TJic Child's 
First History of 
Ro7nc' * Principles 
of Education^ &c. 
Cabinet Edition^ in Tm 
Volnmcs : — 
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OoarJs ; 2t. (>d cloth. 



Amy Herbert, 2s. 6d. 
Gertrude, 2s. 6d. 
EarCs Daughter, 

2s.6d. 
Experience of Life, 

2s. di. 
Clr.e Hill, 2s. 6J. 



Ursula, 3j. d/. 



Ivors, 2s. 6d. 
Kaikaritu Askion, 

2s. 6d. 
Mar^ret Perekiilt 

Sx. d/, 
Landon Parsonage, 

IS. d/. 



POETRY and THE DRAMA. 



Ballads and Lyrics of 
Old France; unth other . 
Poems. 
By A, Laiig. ■ 

Square fp. %io. ^:. 

i 

Moore s Lalla Rookh, I 
Tcnniers Edition, luith 68 
Wood Engravi7igs. \ 

Fcp. ^0. 215. j 

Moore s Irish Melodies, 
Mac Uses Edition, with 1 6 1 j 
Steel Plates. j 

Super-royal ^i J. ^is. 6d. ' 



Miniature Edition of 
Moore s Irish Melodies, 
until Mac Uses i6i I tins- 
t rat ions reduced in Litho- 
graphy. 

Imp. 1 6 mo. I Of. d/. 

Miltons Lycidas and 
Epitaphium Damonis. 
Edited, with Notes atid 

Introdnctio7i, by C. S. 

Jerram, M.A. 

Croivn Sr*t\ 2s. d/. 
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Lays of Ancient Rome ; 
with Ivry and the Ar- 
mada. 

By the Right Hon. Lord 
Macaulay. 

it mo, y, (ki. 

Lord Macaulay' s Lays 
of Ancient Rome. With 
90 Illustrations on Wood 
from Drawings by G. 
Scharf 

Fcp. i^o. 2is, 

Miniature Edition of 
Lord Macaulay s Lays 
of Ancient Rome^ with 
Scharf s 90 Illustrations 
reduced in Lithography. 

Imp, i6mo, los, Cd, 

Horatii Opera, Library 
Edition^ with English 
Notes, Marginal References 
and various Readings. 
Edited by Rev.y.E. Yonge. 

8zv. 2 IX. 



Southey's Poetical PVorks 
with the Authof^s last Cor- 
rections and Additions. 

Medium 9fi/o, with Portrait, \\t, 

Bowdler's Family Shake- 
speare^ cheaper Genuine 
Edition. 

Complete in i vol, medium Svo, large type^ 
with 36 IVoodcut Illustrations^ i^, or 
in 6 vols, fcp, Svo, price 2is, 

The ^neid of Virgil 
Translated into English 
Verse. 
By y. Conington, M.A. 

Crown Svo. 9/. 

Poems by yean Ingel&w. 

2 vols, Fcp. Sfvo, lOf. 

First Series, contaimng ^Dividedy* • The 
States Monument y^ ^c, i6th Thousand, 
Fcp. Svo. Ss, 

Second Series, *A Story 0/ Doom,' 'Gla- 
dys and her Island,^ dr*f. $M Thousand. 
Fcp, Sfvo. $s. 

Poems by yean Ingelow. 
First SerieSy with nearly 
100 Woddctit Illustrations. 

Fcp, 4/b. 2\s. 



RURAL SPORTS, HORSE and CATTLE 
MANAGEMENT, &c. 



Down the Road; or, 

Reniijiiscences of a Gentle- 
man Coachman. 
By C. T. S. Birch Rey- 
nardson. 

With Twelve Chromolithcgraphic Illustra- 
tions from Original Paintings by H, 
Aiken, Medium Svo, price 21s, 



Blaine's Encyclopedia of 
Rural Sports; Complete 
Accounts, Historical, Prac- 
ticaly and Descriptive, of 
Hunting, Shooting, Fish- 
ing, Racing, &c. 

IVith above 600 Woodcuts {TO from Desipu 
/^ John Leech). 2i/o, 2ix. 
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A Book on Angling: 
a Treatise on the Art of 
Angling in every branch, 
including full Illustrated 
Lists of Salmon Flies. 
By Fra7icis Francis. 

Post^^'o. PortraU and PlaUs, 15J. 

IVilcocks's Sea-Fisher- 

man : comprising tlie Chief 
Methods of Hook and Lute 
Fishi7tgy a glance at Nets, 
aftd rc7)iarks on Boats and 
Boating. 

Nnu Edition, with 80 Woodcuts, 
Post^jo, I2J. dd. 

The Ox, his Diseases and 
their Treatment ; with an 
Essay on Parturition in the 
Cow. 

By 7. R. Dobson, Memb. 
R.C.V.S. 

Cn^i'ti S^'£^ zvith Illustrations ys. 6tl. 

A Treatise on Horse- 
Shoeing and La??ieness. 
By y. Gamgeey Vet. Surg. 

2n'o. with 55 IVooJcutSf los. (xi, 

Youatt on the Horse. 
Revised and e7ilarged by W. 
Watson, M. R.C.V.S. 

^vo. Woodcuts, I2J. dii. 

Youatfs Work on the 
Dog, revised a7td enlarged. 

^ro. Woodcut Sf 6s. 

Horses a7id Stables. 
By Colofiel F. Fitzwygram, 
X V. the Kings Hussars. 

With 24 Plata of Illustrations. %vo. los. 6d. 



The Dog in Health and 
Disease. 
By Stonehenge. 

With 73 Wood Engravings. Square cram 
81V. 7s. 6d. 

The Greyhound. 
By Stonelienge. 

Revised Edition, with 25 PortraOs of Grey- 
hounds ^ «5r*f. Square crown wo. ly. 

Stables and Stable Fit- 
tings. 
By W. Miles, Esq. 

Imp. 8tv. wiih 13 PiaieSf i$s. 

The Horse's Foot, and 
how to keep it Sound. 
By W. Miles, Esq. 

Ninth Edition. Imp. %vo. Woodcuts, \2s. dd. 

A Plain Treatise on 

Horsc-shoei7tg. 
By W. Miles, Esq. 

Sixth Edition. Post %vo. Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 

jR em arks on Horses 
Teeth, addressed to Pur- 
chasers. 

By W. Miles, Esq'. 

Post %vo. \s. 6d. 

The Fly-Fisher's Ento- 

7nology. 

By Alfred RoTtalds. 

With 20 coloured Plates. Zvo. 14/. 

TheDeadShot, or Sports- 
7)ians Complete Guide. 
By Marksman. 

Fcp. %z'0. with Plates, ^s. 
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>VORKS of UTILITY and GENERAL 
INFORMATION. 



Maunder' s Treasury of 
Knowledge and Library of 
Reference ; comprising an 
English Dictionary and 
Grannnar, Universal Ga- 
zetteer, Classical Diction- 
ary, Chronology, Law Die- 
tioiiary, Sy7topsis of the 
Peerage, Useful TableSy&c. 

Fcp, %vo, 6x. 

Maunder' s Biographical 
Treasury. 

Latest Edition, recon- 
structed and partly re- 
writte7iy with about i,ooo 
additional Me7noirs, by 
W. L. R. Gates. 

Fcp, 8tv. 6s, 

Maunder' s Scieittific a7id 
L iterary Treasury ; a 
Popular Encyclopaedia of 
Science, Literature, and 
Art. 

New Edition, i7i part re- 
written,with above i,ooo 
new articles, by J. Y. 
Johnson. 

Maunders Treasury of 
Geography, Physical, His- 
torical, Descriptive, and 
Political. 

Edited by W. Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. 

With 7 Maps and i6 Plates, Fcp, 8r^. 6f. 



Maunder' s Historical 
Treasury ; Gefteral Intro 
ductory Outlines of Uni- 
versal History, and a 
Series of Separate His- 
tories. - 

Revised by the Rev. G.- W. 
Cox, M.A. 

Fc^, %vo, 6s, 

Maunder' s Treasury of 

Natural History ; or Popu- 
lar Dictioftary of Zoology. 

Revised and corrected Edition, Fc/>, Svo. 
with 900 Woodcuts^ dr. 

The Treasury of Bible 
Knowledge ; beiftg a Die- 
tionary of the Books, Per- 
sons, PlaceSy Events, and 
other Matters of which 
me7ition is made in Holy 
Scripture. 
By Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 

With Maps, 15 PlaUs, and numerous Wood' 
cuts. Fcp, 8zv. 6j. 

Collieries and Colliers: 
a Handbook of the Law 
and Leading Cases relat- 
ing tliereto. 
By y. C. Fowler. 

Third Edition, Fcp, %vo, *js, 6d, 

The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Banking. 
By H. D. Macleod, M.A. 

Second Edition, 2 vols, Sz'o, 3ar. 
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Modern Cookery for Pri- 
vate Families^ reduced to a 
System of Easy Practice in 
a Series of carefully-tested 
Receipts. 

By Eliza Acton. 

With 8 Plates 6- 1 50 Witodcuts, Fcp, 8w. (a, 

A Practical Treatise on 
Brewing; with Formulte 
for Ptiblic Brewers, and 
Instructiofis for Private 

. Families. 

By W. Black. 

Fifth Edition, %vo, lox. 6</. 

Three Htmdred Original 
Chess Problems and Studies. 

By Jas, Pierce, M.A. and 
W. T. Pierce. 

IVith viany Diii^rams. St/, fcp. %i'0. *js. (ni. 
Supplement^ price y. 

The Theory of the Mo- 
dent Scientific Ga7m of 
Whist. 

By W. Pole, F.R.S. 

Seventh Edition, Fep, 8rv. 2J. 6</. 



The Cabinet Lawyer ; a 
Popular Digest of the Laws 
of Engla7id, Civil, Crimi- 
nal, and Co7istitutionaL 

Twenty -fourth Edition^ corrected and eX' 
tended. Fcp. %vo. gs. 



CJtess Openings. 

By F. W. Longman, Bal- 

liol College, Oxford. \ 

Second Edition, revised, Fcp, Svo, tr. 6d, \ 

] 

Pewtner's Comprehensive | 
Specifier; a Guide to the \ 
Practical Specification of * 
every kind of Building- 
Artificers Work. 
Edited by W. Young. 

Crown 8w. (is. 

Protection from Fire and 
Thieves. Including the Con- 
struction of Locks, Safes, 
Strong-Room, and Fire- 
proofBuildings ; Burglary, 
and the Means of Prevent- 
ing it ; Fire, its Detection, 
Preveiition, and Extinc- 
tion; &c. 

By G. H. Chubb, Assoc, 
hist. CE. 

Wtth 32 Woodmts, Cr, 8rv. $5. 

Hints to Mothers oft 
the Manageynent of tJieir 
Health during the Period 
of Prcgna7icy and in the 
Lying-in Room, 
By Tho7ftas Bull, M.D. 

Fcp. %vo. 5j. 

TJie Maternal Manage- 
7ncnt of Children in Health 
and Disease. 
By Thomas Bull, M.D. 

Fcp, %'o. 5J. 
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Bacons Essays, by IVkaiely " 

^ — \i\ Hunter " 

Life and Letters, by Sptdding ... 10 

Works 'o 

Bain*s Mental and Moral Science xa 

on the Senses and Intellect " 

Bakers Two Works on Ceylon 33 

/to//'j Guide to the Central Alps 34 

Guide to the Wcstcm Alps 34 

Guide to the Eastem Alps 34 

Bancroft's Native Races of the Pacific 23 

B*riir/f Spain ^' 

Bicker's Chariclcs and Gallus 

/?/^i'/ Treatise on Brewing 

Blackly s German- English Dictionary. 

Blain/s Rural Sports 

Bloxanis MeUls 

Book of Psalms, by E. V 

BouUbu on 39 Articles 29 

Bournes Catechism of the Steam I.ngme . 28 



-Handbook of Steam Engine... 
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